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N the pages of this Review I have already discussed a royal 

tax called Hundred-pennies, and urged that it is to be found in 
Domesday under other designations :! as ‘consuetudines firmae’, 
a customary render to the ferm of King Edward the Confessor ; * 
and as ‘ carucatarum geldum ’, a tax on the carucate in the Six 
Hundreds between the Ribble and Mersey rivers. Now again in 
the Domesday account of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, there is 
a customary render made commonly by freemen and sokemen from 
their land, a ‘consuetudo regis’, which is, I believe, Hundred- 
pennies under still another name. 

To begin with, we know that the Hundred-pennies were paid 
in this region in the thirteenth century.‘ Since they were an 


ancient tax going back at least as far as the time of Edward the. 


Confessor (1043-65), there can be no doubt that they were paid 
in East Anglia at the time of the Domesday Survey (1086). 
They are therefore likely to appear in the Domesday record 
under one designation or another. 

At first reading there are but three Domesday references 
which allude with reasonable clearness to Hundred-pennies, one 
in Norfolk, two in Suffolk. They are the instances of Ulnoth of 
Cambas (Combs), Withmer of Anuhus (Onehouse), and of Bixley 
(Bichesle), which I have already produced in my paper on ‘ The 
Hundred-pennies.’ > In the case of Bixley a ‘census’, in the 
others a ‘ consuetudo ’ is rendered ‘in hundredo’. These renders 
to the hundred by two freemen and another who was in the soke 

* Ante, xxxiii (1918), 62-72, The Hundred-pennies. 

* Ante, xxxv (1920), 78-89, The Firma Unius Noctis. 

* Ante, xxxviii (1923), 161-70, Inter Ripam et Mersham. 

* Ante, xxxiii. 63 seqg.; Rotuli Hundredorum, i. 469, 470, 541; Placita de Quo 


Warranto, pp. 481, 482, 483, 486. 
5 Ante, xxxiii. 71. 
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of the king give us the clue by which we may interpret that 
particular ‘ consuetudo regis’ in Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk to 
which I have referred above. 

In these counties there were many freemen and sokemen who 
from the time of King Edward onwards ‘lay in’ or were ‘ added 
to’ manors of the king or other lords. Before such a fall in their 
fortunes, they were probably, like a few still remaining and like 
their fellows Ulnoht and Withmer cited above, freemen or sokemen 
‘in manu’ or ‘in soca’ of the king, or freemen of the hundred, 
paying a customary render to the hundred from their land. 

It is in Essex among such freemen attached to an estate that a 
particular ‘consuetudo regis’ is referred to. There were 33 freemen 
who lay in the royal manor of Witham when Harold held it. Some 
of them paid a certain consuetudo to Witham, others did not. 


In hoc manerio adjacebant T.R.E. xxxiiii liberi homines qui tunc 
reddebant x solidos de consuetudine et xi denarios. Ex illis tenet Ilbodus 
ii de xlv acris et valent vi solidos, et reddunt manerio suam consuetudinem ; 
Tedricus Pointel viii de dimidia hida et xxii acris et dimidia reddentes 
consuetudinem et valent xx solidos; Ranulfus Piperellus x de ii hidis 
et xlv acris non reddentes consuetudinem et valent xv solidos; Willel- 
mus filius Grossae v de i hida et xv acris, unus tantum reddit consuetu- 
dinem et valent iii libras et xiii solidos ; Hamo dapifer i de dimidia hida, 
reddentem consuetudinem et valet xx solidos.! 


The consuetudo paid by these freemen was not identical with 
what each ‘valet’. It was not the whole of what they were worth 
to the manor. Those who did not pay it were still worth (valent) 
a certain amount. And again the consuetudo should be paid the 
royal manor by each one who held these freemen. Such holders 
had no claim on it. 

There were similarly four freemen with four hides who belonged 
T.R.E. to Havering, to which they rendered a customary due. 
Under the Conqueror, Robert, son of Corbutio, held three of 
these hides, Hugh de Montfort the fourth ; neither of these men 
rendered the consuetudo, and, we must understand, they were thus 
in arrears for a consuetudo due to the king : 


consuetudinem. Modo tenet Robertus filius Corbutionis iii hidas et Hugo 
de Monteforte quartam hidam et non reddiderunt consuetudinem ex quo 
eas habuerunt.? 


It was apparently a consuetudo on the land, for it is noted that 
Robert and Hugh had not paid it since they held ‘ eas ’, that is 
the hides. Moreover, it seems that it should have been paid to 
Havering by both these holders, just as in a following record of 
land, which once had paid the consuetudo when a certain Norman 


1 D. B. ii. 2, ‘reddentem consuetudinem’ is interlined. 2 D—. B. ii. 2-3. 
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held it, it is said that ‘ Raimundus abstulit et Rogerius similiter.’ ' 
The payment was in default and still due to the king. 
The incidence of the consuetudo on the land appears again in 


the record of a hide in Leyton which had rendered it to Havering, 
but which ‘ now fails to render it’ : 


Leintunam tenet Hugo in dominio quod tenuit Alsius T.R.E. pro 
manerio et pro iii hidis et xxx acris . . . una istarum hidarum reddebat 
T.R.E. consuetudinem ad Havelingas manerium regis et modo non reddit.? 


And again it is noted as not being due from seven acres and 
a half held by a sokeman of the king T.R.E. : 


et de hac terra tenuit unus sochemannus regis T-R.E. vii acras et dimidiam 
quae sunt additae huic manerio [Tachesteda] T.R.W. et non reddide- 
runt consuetudinem regis.* 


In this case it seems as though an exception were noted ; a soke- 
man of the king whose land was not yet added to Thaxted did not 
pay on his land the custom of the king. The due is called the 
‘consuetudo regis’, a royal custom ; and we may note that, if it 
was exceptional for such a sokeman not to pay it, then Withmer, 
who held Onehouse T.R.E. in the soke of the king, and paid a con- 
suetudo to the hundred,‘ paid it like an ordinary sokeman. 
There is still another exception noted. Eighteen sokemen of 
the king in a certain hundred had never rendered consuetudo on 
their twenty-six and a half acres save the servicium of the king: 


In isto hundredo habet rex xviii sochemannos tenentes xxvi acras et 
dimidiam et nunquam reddiderunt consuetudinem praeter servicium regis.® 


Though there is no doubt that it was a render from land, it 


is once referred only to the sokemen who paid it, not to the land 
they held : 


In Leintuna tenet R{obertus] iii hidas quas tenebat viii sochemanni 
T.R.E. . . . tunc valebant lx solidos modo xx, et isti sochemanni reddebant 
T.R.E. consuetudinem ad Havelingas manerium regis et modo reddunt.® 


It is because it was essentially bound up with the land (though 
ordinarily freemen or sokemen may -have continued to hold that 


land) that a villein, in possession of land from which it was due, 
continued to pay it : 


De hoc manerio [Stanewega] tulit Reimundus Giraldus unum villanum 
de dimidia hida et reddebat consuetudinem.’ 


D. B. it. &. D. B. ii. 52>-3. D. B. ii. 38. * Supra, p. 161. 
5 D. B. ii. 4. It is interesting to note the suggestion here that such sokemen would 
ordinarily give both servicium and other consuetudo to the king. 


* D. B. ii. 85; cf. supra, p. 162. Apparently the same three hides are referred 
to here, and the reading above should be emended ‘ et modo non reddunt’. The con- 
suetudo was from the land. 


7 D.B. ii. 5; cf. D. B. ii. 120: ‘In Acra uillanus dimidia carucata terrae et 
1 caruca et est incensum de hundredo.’ 
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Immediately following the entry concerning the villein with half 
a hide whom Raymond had taken away from Stanway, is another 
concerning a similar action on the part of Ingelric who had 
removed a woman named Brictreva holding 18 acres and render- 
ing 32 nommos every year to Stanway (D.B. ii. 5). It is quite 
possible that 32 ‘nommos’ or pennies is the same ‘ consuetudo 
regis ’ as above. 

An express exception may be used to show the rule in general, 
and we may thus consider another case, which, moreover, has 
a further point of interest. Two followers of Wisgar had held 
a hide of land from which they had rendered the king neither 
consuetudo nor geld. Nor could they leave without the consent 
of their lord : 


In Birdefelda tenet Wielardus unam hidam quam tenuerunt ii servientes 
Wisgari et tunc non reddebant consuetudinem vel gelt regi nec poterant 
abire sine iussu domini 


Apparently they were sokemen bound to a lord, but the consuetudo 
irom which they were free was not a manorial render. It would 
not have been paid to Wisgar but to the king. And if by ‘ gelt’ 
in the record is meant Danegeld, then both consuetudo and geld 
are put, as it were, on an equal level of importance. It seems to 
be as noteworthy a fact that such sokemen were free from one 
as from the other. 

The last illustration, which comes from the rural part of Essex, 
concerns a man of William, son of Grossa, who held two acres 
‘de soca regis ’ and rendered the customary due to the king : 


Unus homo Willelmi filii Grossae tenet ii acras de soca regis et reddit 
consuetudinem regi.” 


Even so small a holding as two acres of the king’s soke made the 
render. This man, apparently a sokeman, is in the class of Withmer 
of Onehouse ; and it may be inferred that his ‘ consuetudo regis ’ 
went to the hundred just as did Withmer’s. In both the land 
was royal sokeland in the hundred. 

On the whole, therefore, interpreting the illustrations gathered 
above, it is possible to conclude, if only tentatively, that a royal 
consuetudo was due at one time from freemen or sokemen who 
held sokeland of the king.* Secondly, certain of this class had been 
exempt from the render, and of these Domesday keeps record. 
Thirdly, many of the class had been added to ferms or estates 
of king or other lords; and from then onwards the royal custom 
would be paid into the render of that estate, and thus might 
be lost sight of as a distinct contribution. On the other hand, 

D. B. ii. 41°. D. B. ii. 98°. 


* For the implications of tenure of those who were sokemen of the king, or in the 
soke of the king, see Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 437. 
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it might still be due to the king from the lord of the estate, 
and noted in Domesday if it were in arrears. 

The illustrative value of the above references is increased by . 
the Domesday record of Colchester. It is apparently the same 
‘consuetudo regis ’ that appears here. We remember as we read 
the record of Colchester that the tenure of burgesses was similar to 
that of sokemen.* The king’s custom due from sokemen of rural 
manors might easily be paid by burgesses from their land likewise.‘ 

This due from the land in Colchester is referred to first with 
respect to four hides held by a certain freeman, Godric, T.R.E. 
in Greenstead. Of the four hides Count Eustace held one in the 
time of the Conqueror, and John, son of Waleram, another. 
From neither of these did the king receive his custom. There is 
no doubt that it was a consuetudo on the land : 


Et de duabus aliis partibus habet Comes Eustachius i hidam et Johannes 


filius Walerami alteram hidam .. . et de his duabus partibus nullam habet 
rex consuetudinem.® 


Again, the burgesses of Colchester claimed that five hides at 
Lexden ought to contribute to the consuetudo and render of the 
city : 


Et burgenses calumpniantur v hidas de Lexsendena ad consuetudinem 


et cootum [compotum] civitatis . . .5 


In both cases it was due from the land, and is not to be taken 
for a mere house- or poll-due. This is borne out in a reference 
to a hide of land held by Hamo which his predecessor Thurbern 
had held. All of it, except a hall that was there, rendered the 
consuetudo T.R.E. In the time of the Conqueror, however, the 
fifteen burgesses who held this land of Hamo rendered only a poll- 
tax, no longer the consuetudo on their land : 


Hamo ... Dapifer i domum et i curiam et i hidam terrae et xv burgenses 


1 Cf. D. B. ii. 79 : ‘ Binesleam tenet P[etrus] in dominio quod tenuit Ulwinus T.R.E. 
pro una hida . . . valet xx solidos. Hanc terram P(etrus) in vadimonio iussu regis ne 
tamen perderet suam consuetudinem.’ 2 D. B. ii. 104 ff. 

* Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 409, ‘The burgage tenure answers to the socage of the 
rural manors’; cf. also J. H. Round in The Antiquary, vi. 73, ‘ This change of burgesses 
[of Colchester] into socmen confirms Professor Stubbs’s statement ’. 

* Cf. Victoria County History of Norfolk, ‘Introduction to the Norfolk Domesday’, 
p. 30: ‘Domesday for Norfolk is not very precise as to the nature of consuetudo. It 
distinguishes it from census, from which we may guess that it is not thought of as a 
fixed money payment. And yet we read that Halvergate at the time of the survey 
was worth £10 blanch, 40 shillings de consuetudine by tale, and 20 shillings de gersuma. 
We may probably conclude that the services of the 13 sokemen were estimated to be 
worth £2 a year. In the boroughs we find a fixed money payment called consuetudo, 
but we are not entitled to transfer this consuetudo to the country.’ 

It may be remarked here, that certain customary renders to the ferm of a night 
were due from the boroughs of Dorset as well as from the king’s rural manors in Dorset. 
There is no inherent reason why the consuetudo from boroughs in Norfolk should not 
be identical with that from rural manors (cf. infra, p. 172). 

D. B. ii. 104. 
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et hoc tenuit antecessor suus Thurbernus T.R.E. Et hoc totum praeter 
suam aulam reddebat consuetudinem T.R.E. et adhuc reddunt burgenses 
de suis capitibus set de terra sua et de hida quam tenent de Hamone non 
est reddita consuetudo.? 


A long list of burgesses who render the consuetudo appears in 
the record of Colchester.2. Their holdings consists of a few acres 
in each case. 

Then again there appear those, like Count Eustace and Hugh 
de Montfort, from whose holdings the due was in arrears : 


Eustachius comes xii domos et unam quam occupavit Engelricus et 
reddebant consuetudinem regis T.R.E. Modo non reddunt nec reddiderunt 
ex quo Eustachius habuit.* 

Hugo de Monteforti i domum quam tenuit tempore Edwardi Godricus 
suus antecessor et reddebat tunc consuetudinem regis. Modo non reddit 
nec postea reddidit ex quo Hugo habuit.4 


There might possibly be some doubt in such cases whether the 
consuetudo owing was on the house or land. But among those 
in arrears are a certain Swein and Eudo dapifer, whose burgesses 
render only a poll-tax in place of the above ‘ consuetudo regis ’. 
It can therefore be no other than the due from land which was 
withheld, though a poll-tax was being paid just as in the case 
of the burgesses on the land of Hamo dapifer above : _ 


Sueno i domum quam tenuit Goda T.R.E. ad Elmesteda et tunc redde- 
bant consuetudinem regis ; modo reddunt nisi caput hominis.® 

Eudo dapifer v domos et xl acras terrae quas tenebant burgenses T.R.E. 
et reddebant omnem consuetudinem ; modo vero non reddunt consuetu- 
dinem nisi de suis capitibus.> 


Throughout the record of Colchester, therefore, the ‘ con- 
suetudo regis ’ is given prominence as a due from the land. This 
seems to be the same ‘ consuetudo regis ’ that freemen and soke- 
men were paying in the rest of the shire. It has been considered 
hitherto a render made to the king as demesne lord of the whole 
borough of Colchester ; and therefore as a rent.6 It is true that 
the borough belongs peculiarly to the king. The ‘consuetudo regis’, 
however, seems rather to be a due paid by burgesses as sokemen, 
paid to the king as king, just as it was paid by the man of William 
son of Grossa, ‘de soca regis ’ above ;7 and like the due from 


? D. B. ii. 106. Cf. J. H. Round in Vict. Count. Hist. Essex, ‘ Introd. to the Essex 
Domesday ’, p. 417f.: ‘ These fifteen burgesses were liable to these dues but paid only 
that portion which was due from them personally as a poll-tax. This poll-tax is 
alluded to in two other places in the Survey of Colchester and receives illustration from 
that of Ipswich, where we read of a hundred poor burgesses who can only contribute 
to the king’s geld a penny each on their polls.’ 

D. B. ii. 104. D. B. ii. 106%. D. B. ii. 106. 

5 D. B. ii. 106”. 

® Cf. J. H. Round in The Antiquary, vi. 8 and foot-note. 

7 Supra, p. 164. 
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which the men of Wisgar were apparently exempt.! The above 
due was, I believe, a payment made the king through the hundred 2 
just as Ulnoth, who held Combs, and Withmer, who held Onehouse 
had paid it as a customary due to the hundred ; * and it was really 
hundred-pennies. 

The same phenomenon appears in Suffolk and Norfolk as in 
Essex. Freemen and sokemen were being added to estates both 
T.R.E. and T.R.W., apparently removed from their former 
direct connexion with the hundred and made contributory to 
their lord’s estate. In Norfolk there is a rubric : ‘ Isti sunt liberi 
homines T.R.E. ad nullam firma [sic] pertinentes quos Almarus 
custodit, qui additi sunt ad firmam T.R.W.’* In Suffolk some 
who remained unattached are noticed under the rubric, ‘ Isti 
sunt liberi homines de Sudfule qui remanent in manu regis ’.® 
After the transference the consuetudo they had formerly paid 
the hundred from their land is no longer explicitly recorded. It is 
not kept distinct from what each ‘ valet’ or ‘reddit’ as in Essex, 
nor can we tell what other dues may be included in their render 
to the estate ; for instance : 


Lxxx liberi homines et iii sunt additi de hoc hundret ad manerium de 
Montfort T.R.W. de quibus sunt supradicti xii qui non reddiderunt ullam 
consuetudinem ad istud supradictum manerium T.R.E. sed modo reddunt 
xv libras et istam consuetudinem constituit illis Aluricus praepositus in 
tempore Rogerii Bigot.® 
Beyond the fact that twelve at least of the eighty had made no 
customary render to this manor T.R.E., no specific record is 
given as to what their customary render to the hundred had been, 
nor how much it may have been increased to amount to £15 
paid to the manor of Mutford T.R.W. 

In another case certain freemen scattered among a number of 
vills were contributory to Mutford. They had rendered by way 
of custom 13s. 6d. T.R.E., which was increased to £30 by Aluric 
serving under Roger Bigot in the time of the Conqueror. Whether 
the consuetudo. was paid to the hundred or the manor T.R.E. does 
not appear. In any case it was being largely increased T.R.W. 
just as in the case of freemen noted above : 


Isti omnes reddiderunt T.R.E. xiii solidos et vi denarios sed modo 


reddunt xxx libras et hanc consuetudinem misit eis Aluricus T.R.W. sub 
Rogerio Bigot.” 


It is likely that the consuetudo of 13s. 6d. was the due freemen com- 
monly paid on their land whether to hundred or manor T.R.E. 


1 Supra, p. 164. 

? Colchester was a hundred; cf. D. B. ii. 104, ‘ Hundret de Colecestra ’. 

* Supra, p. 161. * D.B. ii. 272. 
* D. B. ii. 447. * D. B. ii. 282°, 7 D.B. ii. 283. 
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In Norfolk we may surmise that the socage consuetudo is 
referred to when a due is distinguished from the census, the 
ordinary term for manorial rent. Certain sokemen in Breckles 
were free of census, but paid a customary render of 10s. 8d. : 


Robertus Blundus quandiu habuit misterium habebat ex eis x 


solidos et viii denarios modo iterum in Saham et non reddunt censum ad 
Godric.1 


Again there is a distinction between census and consuetudo 
in the render of Fersfield, a manor to which certain freemen were 
contributory, so that the consuetudo is probably their render. 


Fersewella cum beruiuita et Borstuna tunc valuit lx solidos, post vii 
libras et vi solidos et viii denarios inter censum et consuetudinem ; modo 
valet xii libras et vi solidos et viii blancos et de his xii libris dant liberi 
homines c solidos et vi et vii denarios.” 


It is possible that the customary render of these freemen repre- 
sents or includes the consuetudo which we are tracing. 

There is another record of sokemen connected with the manor 
of Earsham. There were twelve sokemen in Denton. Over nine 
of them with sixty acres, Stigand had the soke in Earsham. Over 
four [sic] with forty acres, St. Edmund had the soke. These four 
could not alienate their land from the church; nevertheless, 


Roger Bigot added this land to Earsham on account of the 
consuetudo, ‘ because the soke was in the hundred ’ (or, ‘ because 
it was sokeland in the hundred ’). 


In Dentuna xii sochemanni; de his ix habebat Stigandus socam in 
Ersam et habebant Ix acras ; et de iiii sanctus Edmundus habebat socam 
et habebant xl acras quod nec dare nec vendere poterant terram suam 
extra ecclesiam, sed Rogerius Bigot addidit in Ersam propter consuetu- 
dinem quia soca erat in hundredo.* 


In this case, the consuetudo was from sokemen, and is very likely 
the ‘ consuetudo regis’. ‘Soca’, I believe, refers to land, soke- 
land from which the consuetudo was due to the hundred, of which 
Earsham was the centre. . 

We find further information about the king’s custom in the 
boroughs of Ipswich and Norwich. The boroughs of the three 
counties, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, confirm the evidence one of 
the other, and thus throw light upon the rural manors as well. 

In Ipswich the record of King William’s time is compared 
with that of King Edward’s with regard to the burgesses paying 
the ‘ consuetudo regis ’ : 


In burgo erant T.R.E. Dxxxviii burgenses reddentes consuetudinem 
regi et habebant xl acras terrae. Modo vero sunt cx burgenses qui con- 
suetudinem reddunt, et c pauperes burgenses qui non possunt reddere ad 


1 D. B. ii. 110°. D. B. ii. 130°. * D. B. ii. 138°. 
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geltum regis nisi unum denarium de suis capitibus . . . et cecxxviii man- 
siones vastate sunt in burgo que T.R.E. scottabant ad geltum regis.! 


The burgesses of Ipswich were apparently paying the same 
‘ consuetudo regis ’ as those of Colchester. And the above record 
is throughout a contrast between those who paid it T.R.E. and 
T.R.W. Of the 538 burgesses who paid the consuetudo T.R.E., 
the following account is given T.R.W.: 110 continued to pay it ; 
100 gave only a penny poll-tax ; and the remaining 328 holdings 
were waste, obviously giving nothing. Now the hundred poor 
burgesses who gave only the penny poll-tax are like the burgesses 
in Colchester above 2 who paid only a penny poll-tax in lieu of 
the consuetudo on their land.* It seems certain, therefore, that 
the ‘ geltum ’ referred to in the Ipswich record is no other than the 
‘consuetudo regis’. The poor burgesses both of Ipswich and 
Colchester contributed to it only a penny each. The ‘ waste’ 
mansiones in Ipswich contributed nothing, while their holders 
had paid the constietudo T.R.E. The whole passage in the record 
of Ipswich, including the reference to ‘ gelt’, is a record of the 
‘consuetudo regis’. This royal custom was therefore a geld 
or tax. 

To return to the record of Birdefelda, quoted above. 
Ordinarily the disjunctive ‘vel’ would indicate a distinction 
between one render (consuetudo) and another (gelt); one, a 
consuetudo to the king ; the other a render to Danegeld.5 But 
does ‘ geld ’ here refer to Danegeld ? May it not be an alternative 
to consuetudo, just as in the borough of Ipswich ?® In both 
cases, then, the consuetudo would have been rendered as a geld 
or tax to the king. Sokemen and burgesses were liable to pay 
it. Nor need we demur ‘at the use of consuetudo, commonly 
denoting rent, for geld, a tax. There is that other outstanding 
example in Domesday, where in the Six Hundreds between the 
Ribble and Mersey rivers, a land held by King Edward in the 
larger sense ‘in demesne’, a consuetudo from every carucate of 
land, was likewise called a ‘geldum carucatarum’. The two gelds, 
‘consuetudo regis’ and ‘ geldum carucatarum ’, are, I believe, 
one and the same. 


1 D. B. ii. 290. 2 Supra, pp. 165-6. 

? In Thetford (D. B. ii. 173) certain bordarii gave a similar poll-tax to the king 
which is called a ‘ scot’: ‘de supradictis bordariis habet rex scotum de suo capite 
tantum.’ 

* D. B. ii. 41; supra, p. 164. 

5 Cf. Vict. Coun. Hist. Essex, i. 482, foot-note. Dr. Round comments: ‘ This is an 
exceptional phrase which should be noted.’ 

* A similar interchangeableness of terms in spite of the disjunctive ‘ vel’ has been 
noted with regard to the record of socage tenure in Domesday. ‘ Dare, vendere, and 
recedere are interchangeably used . . . even any two of them (whether they have the 
conjunction “‘et”’ or the disjunctive “‘ vel’’ between them) are identical with any 
one’ (J. H. Round, Feudal England, p. 26). 
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In Norwich there is trace of the same consuetudo : 


In Noruic erant T.R.E. mecexx burgenses. . . . De mecxxxviii habebant 
Rex et comes socam et sacam et consuetudinem; et super | habebat 
Stigandus socam et sacam et commendationem, et super xxxii habebat 
Heroldus socam et sacam et commendationem .. .1 


Here the consuetudo referred to is undoubtedly the same royal 
due as in Ipswich. 

There are other references to it in Norwich. In the Con- 
queror’s time there were fifty houses from which the king did not 
have his consuetudo.2 Again, in the new borough there were 
thirty-six burgesses and six English, each of whom rendered as 
an annual consuetudo one penny over and above forfeitures. Of 
this the king had two parts, the earl a third.* It is the same 
‘consuetudo regis ’ which was contributed to by these burgesses 
only to the extent of one penny. The phrase ‘i denarium praeter 
forisfacturas ’ should be an equivalent of ‘socam et sacam et 
consuetudinem ’ above. Just as in Ipswich and Colchester, there- 
fore, King Edward had the full consuetudo from certain burgages, 
and only a part of it from others, a penny from each. 

In addition to the existence of the same ‘ consuetudo regis ’ 
from the land as in Ipswich and Colchester, we find a further 
apposite record of Norwich. It is said that among the 1,320 bur- 
gesses there T.R.E., one was so much the king’s own that he 
could not leave or give his homage elsewhere without permis- 
sion.4 It would seem, then, that other burgesses of the king were 
relatively more free, i.e. that they were like other sokemen 
who were free to dispose of their land and their personal com- 
mendation. It is from such a point of view that I interpreted 
the position of the king’s burgesses in Colchester ; that though 
the whole: borough, they with it, was in a sense the king’s 
demesne, yet they retained so much of the freedom of the soke- 
man’s position and tenure, that the consuetudo they paid the 
king could be regarded as a due to the king as king, rather than 
to the king as lord.5 

The three boroughs, Colchester, Ipswich, and Norwich, each 


1D. B. ii. 116. B. ii. 116°. 

’ D. B.ii. 118: ‘In novo burgo xxxvi burgenses et vi Anglici, et ex annua consue- 
tudine reddebat unusquisque i denarium praeter forisfacturas ; de hoc toto habebat 
rex duas partes et comes terciam.’ The term ‘annua consuetudine’ in this record is 
almost the same that appears in the record concerning Colchester (D. B. ii. 107, 
quoted infra, p. 171). 

* D. B. ii. 116, ‘ quorum unus erat ita dominicus regis ut non posset recedere nec 
homagium facere sine licentia ipsius.’ 

5 Cf. supra, p. 166. There is similar reference in Thetford (D. B. ii. 118). There 
were 943 burgesses in Thetford T.R.E. from whom the king had all custom. Of them 
36 were so much the king’s own that they could not be whose men they pleased without 
the king’s permission. The others could, but nevertheless the king’s custom remained 
save the heriot (D. B. ii. 118-19). 
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in a hundred of its own name,! seem to have given King Edward 
a consuetudo, and to a certain extent to have continued giving 
it to the Conqueror ; and this I believe to be a customary due 
or geld rendered the king through the hundred. In other words, 
this ‘ consuetudo regis’ of both borough and country seems to 
be hundred-pennies, which appear to be recorded in Domesday 
under the general term consuetudo. 

At this point we may return to the record of Colchester, to 
a certain entry there concerning a render which the borough 
made the Conqueror and apparently King Edward as well : 

Est autem consuetudo ut unoquoque anno quinto decimo die post 
Pascha reddant burgenses regii duas markas argenti et hoc pertinent ad 
firmam regis ; praeterea de unaquaque domo per annum vi denarios quae 
reddere potest ad victum soldariorum regis vel ad expetitionem terrae vel 
maris, et hoc non est ad firmam et hoc sit si rex soldarios habuerit vel 
expetitionem fecerit. Et propter [praeter] hos vi denarios tota civitas 
ex omnibus debitis reddebat T.R.E. xv libras et v solidos et iii denarios 
in unoquoque anno.” 

That render of two marks of silver (£1 6s. 8d.) which the 
burgesses gave the king every year on the quinzaine of Easter, 
may well be the commutation of an old render,* and be iden- 
tical with the ‘consuetudo regis’ referred to throughout Col- 
chester, a customary due on the land. It was included in the 
ferm of the borough, which the burgesses owed the king. Of the 
£15 5s. 3d. which was the full ferm owed, the moneyers T.R.E. 
contributed £4; ‘the rent of the king’s demesne land may possibly 
be put at about £3’;4 there was in addition the render above, 
two marks of silver, £1 6s. 8d. There would be left about £7 of 
the ferm to account for. This sum may have been made up of 
ordinary borough rents, ‘gablum’, and even of the profits of 
jurisdiction. I make this suggestion concerning ‘ gablum’ because 
it is noticeable throughout the survey of Essex that, when freemen 
or sokemen belonged to an estate, the ‘ consuetudo regis’ which 
they owed was kept distinct from what each ‘valet’, the render 
they made the estate. The latter included other dues. Since 
Colchester was, in one sense, in the demesne of the king, it seems 
possible that, in addition to the ‘ consuetudo regis’, a tax on 
them (possibly the quinzaine of Easter render), other dues were 
paid by the burgesses essentially in the nature of rent.5 


1 Hundret de Colecestra’, D. B. ii. 104; ‘De dimidio hundredo de Gepeswiz ’, 
D. B. ii. 290; ‘ Hundredum de Norwic ’, D. B. ii. 116. 

2 D. B. ii. 107. 

* Cf. Vict. Coun. Hist. Essex, ‘Introduction to the Domesday Survey’, by J. H. 
Round, p. 422: ‘It may possibly represent the commutation of a due.’ 

* The financial entries in the survey of Colchester have been fully discussed by 
Mr. Round in The Antiquary, vi, pt. iv, p. 253 f. , 

* The king’s position with regard to his burgesses might then be similar to that of 
other lords who held burgesses in Colchester. Of these Dr. Round has said: ‘ When 
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The consuetudo of Colchester due on the quinzaine of Easter 
is coupled in the record with another special render of six pennies 
from every house in support of the king’s soldiers or of an expedi- 
tion by sea or by land. This render was not included in the 
ferm of the borough. The coupling of these two special renders 
reminds us of a somewhat similar record concerning the boroughs 
of Dorset : 


In Dorecestre T.R.E. erant clxxii domus. Hae pro omni servitio regis 
se defendebant et geldabant pro x hidis, scilicet ad opus Huscarlium unam 
markam argenti exceptis consuetudinibus quae pertinent ad firmam noctis. 

In Warham T.R.E. erant cxliii domus in dominio regis. Haec villa ad 
omne servitium regis se defendebat et geldabat pro x hidis, scilicet i mar- 
kam argenti Huscarlis regis exceptis consuetudinibus quae pertinent ad 
firmam unius noctis.1 


The above geld on behalf of the king’s huscarls is similar to 
the six pennies render from every house in Colchester,? and the 
‘consuetudines firmae unius noctis’ may likewise be the same 
due as the quinzaine of Easter due in Colchester. It has already 
been suggested that this latter render of two marks of silver is the 
“consuetudo regis’ or hundred-pennies. I would draw on the 
evidence identifying hundred-pennies with ‘ consuetudines firmae 
unius noctis ’, discussed in a previous article,* and interpret the 
Colchester record as well as the borough records of Dorset from this 
point of view. The quinzaine of Easter render, a royal consuetudo, 
if it be hundred-pennies, would represent the commutation of an 
older customary food-render to the ferm of a night. In this 
Colchester would be like the Dorset boroughs not alone in giving 
a special render to support the king’s military equipment, but 
as well in rendering ‘ consuetudines firmae unius noctis ’. 

Nor are Colchester and the Dorset boroughs the only ones 
from which such a royal consuetudo, possibly the ‘ consuetudines 
firmae’, was due. In Canterbury a distinction is apparently 
made between gablum and consuetudo, both of which the burgesses 
collected : 


Burgenses habuerunt xlv mansuras extra civitatem de quibus ipsi 
habebant gablum et consuetudinem, rex autem habebat sacam et socam.* 


a house was granted to a medial owner, he received from the tenant the full rent, and 
having paid out of it the consuetudo, kept the balance for himself’ (The Antiquary, 
vi. 99). My suggestion above that gablum as well as consuetudo was included in the 
royal ferm of the borough, is perhaps supported by the reference to five hides in 
Lexden which should contribute to the ‘ consuetudinem et cootum [compotum] civi- 
tatis’ (D. B. ii. 104). The consuetudo is the particular ‘ consuetudo regis ’, perhaps the 
quinzaine due, while the compotum may have included the gablum and other revenues 
from the city. 1 D. B. i. 75. 

* It seems possible that Colchester may have given this render in lieu of Danegeld 
just as the Dorset boroughs discharged their responsibility to Danegeld by support 
of huscarls in the king’s service. 

Ante, xxxv. 78, 89. Bi. 2. 
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The king had sake and soke, that is jurisdiction and its profits, 
leaving to the burgesses both gablum and consuetudo. It is such 
a distinction between gablum and consuetudo as has been suggested 
in the case of Colchester.1_ Gablum represents borough rents, 
whereas the consuetudo of Canterbury would be the ‘ consuetudo 
regis ’ as in Essex, an ancient geld or tax surviving. 

Again, in Gloucester a ‘consuetudo regalis’ is referred to, 
which King Edward received from burgesses there. It is quite 
distinct from the gablum.? Neither the Conqueror nor his servant 
Robert collected it from certain burgages : 


Omnes istae mansiones reddebant regalem consuetudinem T.R.E. 
Modo Rex Willelmus nichil inde habet nec Rotbertus minister eius.* 


This ‘ regalis consuetudo’ should be the ‘ consuetudo regis’ of 
Essex. Moreover, immediately following the above record, there 
is another which apparently explains it : 


Iste mansiones fuerant in firma regis Edwardi die qua fuit vivus et 
mortuus. Modo vero sunt ablatae de firma et consuetudine regis.® 


The burgages which rendered royal custom to King Edward had 
also been part of his demesne ferm. As such we may take it 
they would have rendered gablum, rents, to the king. But in 
addition they gave him a royal consuetudo, distinguished from 
rent, from gablum, though a contribution to the ferm. 

Gloucester is a county in which the food ferm of an older 
time continued to be paid King Edward. Westbury gave a 
night’s ferm to King Edward and likewise to the Conqueror : 


In Wesberie xxx hidae . . . Hoc manerium reddebat unam noctem de 
firma T.R.E. Similiter T.R.W. per iiii annos .. .* 


In other cases such a food ferm seems to be partly commuted, 
partly given in kind : 


Rex Edwardus tenuit Chinetineham . . . T.R.E. reddebat ix libras et 
v solidos et ter mille panes canibus. Modo reddit xx libras et xx vaccas 
et xx porcos et xvi solidos pro panibus.® 


Such renders, showing a relation to a food ferm, were given by 
groups of vills in Wales to the city of Gloucester : 


1 Supra, p. 171. 

* Throughout the record of Gloucester a distinction is maintained between gablum 
and consuetudo, i.e. : 

‘ Hadewinus tenet i mansionem quae dat gablum sed aliam consuetudinem retinet ” 
(D. B. i. 162). 

‘ Arnulfus presbyter i mansionem quae reddit gablum et aliam consuetudinem 
retinet ’ (D. B. i. 162). 

‘Gaufridus de Mannevile tenet vi mansiones. Hae T.R.E. reddebant vi solidos 
viii denarios cum alia consuetudine ’ (D. B. i. 162). z 

* D. B. i. 162°. D. B. i. 163". 5 D. B. i. 162¥. 
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Sub Waswic praeposito sunt xiii villae; sub Elmui xiiii villae; sub 


mellis et xl porcos et xli vaccas et xxviii solidos pro accipitribus. Totum 
hoc valet ix libras et x solidos et iiii denarios.1 


The render of the city of Gloucester itself was : 


T.R.E. reddebat civitas de Glowecestre xxxvi libras numeratas et xii 
sextaria mellis ad mensuram eiusdem burgi et xxxvi dicras ferri et ¢ virgas 
ferreas ductiles ad clavos navium regis, et quasdam alias minutas consue- 
tudines in aula et in camera regis. 


This, it would seem, had once been a food ferm as from demesne 
manors of the king in Gloucestershire. Gablum, which burgages 
paid to the ferm of King Edward, would therefore have arisen 
from the fact that they were ‘in firma sua’, considered part of 
the demesne ferm with all that entailed ; whereas the ‘ regalis 
consuetudo’ would have been those very customary renders, 
called in Dorset ‘ consuetudines quae pertinent ad firmam unius 
noctis ’, which they would give as a geld or tax to the king as 
king, an added contribution to his ferm. 

Lastly, in Hertford there were 146 burgesses in the soke of 
King Edward, who gave him a consuetudo which may be the 
same render as in the boroughs already cited : 


Ibi erant exlvi burgenses in soca regis Edwardi; de his habet modo 
comes Alanus iii domos quae tunc et modo reddunt consuetudinem . . .? 


It seems likely that, being in the soke of King Edward, they gave 
that same consuetudo to him which Withmer of Onehouse in 
Suffolk ‘in soca regis’ gave to the king through the hundred.* 

If, as seems likely, the hundred-pennies tax was no longer at 
its prime in the time of Domesday, then we must go back to an 
earlier time to find it regularly assessed and collected, and very 
likely then in the form of ‘ consuetudines firmae unius noctis ’. 
Thus it is that, looking for it in Saxon times, we can perhaps find 
it in a ten-hide render by way of ferm in the law of King Ine of 
Wessex (A. D. 688-695). It has been considered heretofore that 
there was inherent in this law the possibility of its general ap- 
plication ; that it might refer to a render which every ten hides 
should give to the royal ferm : 


For ten hides ‘ to foster ’ 10 vessels of honey, 300 loaves, 12 ambers of 
Welsh ale, 30 of clear [ale], 2 old oxen or 10 wethers, 10 geese, 20 hens, 


10 cheeses, an amber full of butter, 5 salmon, 20 poundsweight of fodder 
and 100 eels.4 


1 D. B. i. 162°. * D.B. i. 132°. Supra, p. 161. 
* Ine, 70. 1. Cf. F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 237: ‘ What is its 
meaning? We cannot but think that this foster is the king’s victus. Once a year from 
every ten hides he is entitled to this feorm. Perhaps it is a ‘one night’s feorm’; for it 
may be enough to support a king of the seventh century and a modest retinue during 
twenty-four hours. Still it will be no trifling burden upon the land, even if we suppose 


| 
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The heaviness of the amount would indicate the importance of 
it to the king at that time. That importance waned with time 
for several reasons ; and at length a new tax to meet a new 
occasion took its place in large part, but a tax, it would seem, 
levied after the method of its predecessor. ® 

We are led to the conclusion that the ferm of the king was 
drawn in customary renders from lands in the hundred outside 
the royal demesne in the nature of a geld, not alone by reading 
down to Domesday from the Hundred Rolls, but likewise by 
reading through the charters of the Old English period up to 
Domesday. Throughout them some form of taxation is taken 
for granted ; ‘ manses’ or ‘ cassates ’ or hides are given away by 
the king so that they shall be quit of fiscal burdens : 


Huic autem terre hanc libertatem augebo et firmiter constituo, ut 
omnium causarum fiscalium et rerum regalium ac secularium operum sit 
immunis sempiternaliterque secura nisi tantum expeditionalium rerum. 


Or there is a fiscal estimate attached to the number of ‘manentes’ 
allotted : 


Ruris portionem, id est Baldheresberge et Scobbanwirthe sub decem 
manentium aestimatione certa taxatam . . . libenter tradidi.” 


Again, the tribute from which such lands were freed had belonged 
to the king : 


Ego Sigeredus rex dimidiae partis provinciae Cantuariorum . . . terram 
aratrorum xx quae appellatur Aedingaham . . . et cum omni tributo quod 
regibus inde dabatur in potestatem . . . libenter in perpetuum perdono.? 


Of the tribute given early English kings, it is the royal ‘ pastus’ 
or ‘refectio’, the royal ferm, that the charters mention specifi- 
eally and most frequently, and which endures throughout the 
Old English period until what remains of it meets us in Domesday : 


. terram xvii manentium, hoc est in Homtune xii et in Feahhaleage v 
. perdonabo ut sit omni tributo regalium operationum, refectionumque 
in perpetuum libera.* 


Ego Offa trado illam terram aet Westbyrig cum omnibus ad se rite 
pertinentibus, id est x manentium, et in alio loco Heanbyrig xx manentium 
to Weogernaceastre . . . id est ut sit libera tam in terrarum donatione seu 


the hide to have 120 arable acres or thereabouts. . .. We dare not argue that this law 
is a general law for the whole of Wessex. It may refer only to some newly settled and 
allotted districts. ... But it is difficult to dissociate the foster of these laws from the 
victus of the charters, and, quite apart from this disputable passage, we have plenty 
of proof that the king’s victus was an incumbrance which pressed heavily upon the 
lands of free landowners.’ 

1 Napier and Stevenson, Crawford Collection of Early Charters, p. 2. 

* Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, vol. i, no. xcii, p. 110 (anno —_ 

* Earle, Land Charters, p. 49 (anno 759-65). 

* Kemble, Cod. Dipl., vol. i, no. exli, pp. 170-1 (anno 781). 
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in omnibus causis parvis vel magnis . . . Soluta sit ab omni vi regum et 
principum et subditorum ipsorums. . . praeter his vectigalibus, hoc est Saes 
gafoles aet Westbyrig twa tunnan fulle hlutres alod 7 cumb fulne liSes alo 
7 cumb fulne welisces alo’ 7 vii hriSru 7 vi wederas 7 xl cysa 7 vilang Sero 
7 pritig ombra rues cornes feower ambru meolwes ad regalem vicum.! 


The royal ferm, therefore, should have been an important factor 
in any Saxon fiscal scheme. 

It is such a royal ferm that the great estate of Taunton, before 
it was given to Winchester, owed the Saxon king. It had been 
liable to the king for the food of a night, for nine nights’ ferm 
for his falconers, for food for eight dogs and a dog-ward, and to 
carry as the king might wish with horses and carts as far as 
Curry or Williton.2 At the time that the bishop of Winchester 
obtained remission of this render, he gave in payment sixty 
manentes in four different places. From the time of the exchange 
the bishop could collect from the lands belonging to Taunton 
those dues formerly belonging to the king according to the ‘ iura 
multa regalium tributorum’. It is this ferm of a night and 
all that went with it that lies behind the Domesday account of 
the render of Taunton and its lands in the possession of Win- 


diciis et consuetudinibus suis.’ Taunton with its widespread 
lands in the hundred of Taunton had been, and -remained, 
though in the possession of Winchester, like its neighbouring 
royal manors in their hundreds according to the Domesday 
account, drawing from ‘ appendicia’ so-called ‘ consuetudines 
firmae’ to swell their own demesne ferm renders. On the royal 
estates the ferm seems to have remained a food ferm in part, 
the ‘ firma unius noctis ’, while in Taunton it had been commuted. 
It may be on this account that we chance to get the term hundred- 
pennies instead of ‘consuetudines firmae’ applied to renders 
given Taunton by outlying lands in its hundred : ‘ From the land 
at Nine Hides he should render to Taunton churchscots and 
borough-rights and hearthpennies and hundred-pennies, and the 
tithing of every hide eight-pennies.’> Of these renders it is the 
hundred-pennies, undoubtedly a render from the land, which 
should be identified with older ‘ consuetudines firmae ’. 


1 Kemble, Cod. Dipl., vol. i, no. elxvi, p. 202 (anno 791-6) ; cf. supra, p. 173, ‘ Hoc 
manerium reddebat unam noctem de firma T.R.E....’; also Kemble, Saxons in 
England, i. 294: ‘ There were heavy payments in kind, which were to be delivered at 
the royal vills, to each of which various districts were apparently made appurtenant 
for this purpose ; and on which stores, so duly delivered, the king and his household 
in some degree depended for subsistence. These were comprised under the name 
Cyninges-feorm or Firma regis.’ 

* Kemble, Cod. Dipl., vol. v, no. mlxxxiv, pp. 157-8 (anno a. D. 904); cf. Mait- 
land, Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 272, 498 ff. 

® Kemble, Cod. Dipl., vol. v, no. mlxxxii, p. 155 (anno a. D. 904). 

« D. B. i. 879. 5 Kemble, Cod. Dipl., vol. iv, no. decexevii, p. 233. 
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It seems to be unnecessary to postulate any other origin for 
the hundred-pennies of Taunton.! We know that in Somerset 
royal manors similar to Taunton gave food ferms to the king, 
and that to these ferms customary renders were given by out- 
lying lands, ‘appendicia’. When, therefore, we find such 
‘appendicia ’ in the hundred of the ferm manor, giving renders 
in sheep and lambs and blooms of iron to the ferm manor, renders 
connected in the Domesday record with the vill or manor or 
hides that owed them, it is difficult not to regard such lands as 
the very ‘ appendicia ’ owing ‘ consuetudines firmae ’, and these 
renders just such customs. The analogy with Taunton is apparent. 
Similar dues are paid the ferm of a night in other counties. In 
Hereford certain customs of honey and sheep were given to 
Lintune which rendered a quarter of a night’s ferm.? In Norfolk 
and Suffolk customs of honey were given to manors which rendered 
a night or a day or half a day of honey.* In Gloucestershire, 
where the ferm of a night survived, renders were given in ‘ vaccae ’, 
‘porci’, and ‘panes’. In one case in Worcester, the render of 
a manor was £83 and fifty sextars of honey, together with the 
pleas of free men.5 In Norfolk, Diss rendered £15 with the soke 
of its hundred and a half, and half a day’s [ferm of] honey with 
the customs of honey.® In both these cases there is the same 
coupling of two important renders, customary dues towards the 
ferm render and the profits of jurisdiction, that we find in Devon.’ 
Ermington received from each of its tributary vills 30 pennies 
and the pleas (consuetudines) of the hundred. All this goes to 
show that the renders from lands in Somerset to certain royal 
ferm manors were of the kind normally given to the food ferm. 

We should, moreover, expect such customary renders to 
appear in fragmentary wise, first, because as in Somerset and 
Devon they are recorded only when in arrears ; secondly, because 
the demesne ferm tended to incorporate into itself such tribute- 
paying lands. We may, again, adduce the law of Cnut:* ‘I 
command my reeves that they shall live on my own, and that 
no one need give anything for feorme fultume unless he wishes.’ 
It not only suggests that lands outside the royal demesne had 
given ferm renders, but it would account for material reductions 
in their amounts or for their complete discontinuance. Lastly, 
in reading Domesday we bear in mind that the food ferm tended 
to be commuted into a money render, and thus to fall out of 
sight, though it may lurk behind the money render just as in 
Taunton. We notice a record that Northamptonshire gave the 
ferm of three nights,® but such a food ferm does not appear in 


* Cf. ante, xxxix. 161-74. 2 D. B. i. 1799. * D. B. ii. 111%, 110, 282. 
* D. B. i. 162, 5 D. B. i. 175. * D. B. ii. 282. 
7 D. B. i. 100°, § Cnut, ii. 69, 1. ® D. B. i. 219. 
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the renders of royal manors. So in Devon, though there be but 
one explicit reference to the food ferm, we do not know how 
much the prevalent commutation of renders from royal manors 
has overlaid it. 

That such a fiscal scheme existed, whereby land was taxed in 
support of the king, is suggested by that characteristic appearance 
in the charters long since noted and commented upon, namely, 
that land was commonly granted away by kings in fives and tens 
of manentes, or in multiple fives and tens. Maitland’s inference 
was that ‘If we look at the charters we find that the king is 
always giving away manses in fives and tens, fifteens and twenties. 
This symmetry, this prevalence of a decimal system, we take to 
be artificial ; already the manse, or hide, is a fiscal unit, a fraction 
of a district which had to supply the king with food or with 
money in lieu of food.’ ! 

There is no doubt that a connexion between the royal ferm 
and the hidage existed, at least from the time of King Edward. 
On this matter the tenth-century writ of Ethelred setting the 
hidage of Chileombe at one hide instead of one hundred, ‘ just 
as his ancestors before him had set it’, is of particular interest. 
A series of ‘ questionable charters ’ carries this beneficial hidation 
back to the time of King Ethelwulf. Edward the Elder confirms his 
charter in 908.2 It seems probable that the hidation of Chileombe 
was reduced with respect to the royal ferm. As Maitland says, 
‘ All that the king has to give away is the chieftain’s right to live 
at the expense of the folk and to receive the proceeds of justice. 
Therefore not only whole villages but whole hundreds were given. 
Chilcombe was by no means the only vast estate that the bishop 
of the West Saxons acquired in very early days.’? And again: 
* Before his [Ethelred’s] day there may have been no impost that 
was known as a “geld”, but there may have been, as we have en- 
deavoured to show, other imposts to which land contributed at 
the rate of so much per hide.’ 4 

This connexion between the ferm and the hidage, according 
to the Domesday evidence, we have commented on before.® It 
is explicitly stated in the case of Ewell in Surrey, which, however, 
does not stand by itself in this respect; nor can its record be 
ascribed to clerical error. Like the 13} hides ‘ad firmam’ in 
Ewell,® are the 36 hides ‘ ad firmam ’ ‘in Betune cum ii membris 
Wapelei et Wintreborne ’.? Again, in the royal manor of Lintune 
in Hereford, ‘ erant v hidae et reddebat quartam partem firmae 
unius noctis ’.6 They are hides ‘ ad firmam’ as in Ewell. 

1 F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 239; cf. J. H. Round, Feudal 
England, pp. 92 ff. * Kemble, Cod. Dipl., vol. ii, no. ecexlii, p. 153. 

? Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 498. * Ibid. p. 450. 


5 Ante, xxxv. 78-89. * D. B. i. 30°. 
7 D. B. i. 162°. 8 D. B. i. 179°. 
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Mr. Round’s comment ! anent the ferm of a night in Somer- 
set touches upon the study we are making: ‘The curious and 
evidently archaic institution of the firma unius noctis was clearly 
connected with the problem of hidation. . . . The system of 
grouping townships in the west for the payment of a food-rent .. . 
was exactly parallel to the grouping in the east for the payment, 
not of rent, but of ‘“‘ geld”’.’ 2 

In such a fiscal scheme suggested by the charters the evidence 
given above from the Domesday record of Essex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk finds its place. It would appear that the hundred, made 
up of smaller rateable areas, was assessed to the royal ferm, 
receiving from its constituent groups definite renders. That 
such a royal ferm was drawn in part from the king’s own estates 
as a demesne ferm there can be no doubt; but that it was 
drawn from outlying lands in the hundred as well, in the nature 
of a geld, hundred-pennies, or ‘ consuetudines firmae’ or ‘ con- 
suetudo regis’, this the evidence from sokeland in Essex, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk tends to prove. E. B. Demarest. 


1 Feudal England, pp. 109, 111. 

? From the above it will be seen that I cannot accept the view of Dr. Carl Stephen- 
son: ‘ Nor does any connexion appear to have existed between either sort of farm and 
hidage. One solitary entry, the description of Ewell in Hampshire [sic], seems to 
indicate such relationship, but it is as obscure as it is exceptional and must, I think, 


be ascribed to clerical error’ (ante, xxxix. 163-4, The Firma Unius Noctis and the 
Customs of the Hundred). 
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The Household Administration of Henry 
Lacy and Themas of Lancaster 


T was formerly attributed to a wise design of William the 
Conqueror, and ‘again it has been deemed a happy accident, 
that the barons of England were granted their lands in scattered 
fragments. Whatever may have been the original reason, it was 
a condition which the barons themselves accepted, and in seeking 
further acquisitions they were quite indifferent to the matter of 
territorial conformity. The difficulties of separation and distance 
they sought to overcome by systematic communications and 
interchange. In the large accumulations of estates made by 
certain families in the thirteenth century, bringing together from 
three to five earldoms in a single inheritance, the problems of 
general management were correspondingly increased. It was yet 
to be proved that out of a congeries of lordships, extending into 
the four corners of England, with outposts in Wales and Scotland, 
a formidable principality could ever be created. In such a medley 
of fiefs the only factor of unity lay in the lord’s itinerant house- 
hold, to which all the lands were tributary, and which in turn 
gave to the estates a certain general oversight. The penetrating 
studies that have lately been made of the king’s household by 
Professor T. F. Tout and Mr. J. C. Davies, especially in the time 
of Edward II, suggest the possibility of similar researches among 
baronial households. Works of this character have already 
appeared on Bogo of Clare,! Elizabeth of Clare,? the Black Prince,* 
and John of Gaunt.‘ Of all the princely houses that of Lancaster 
proved to be the greatest and most highly organized ; not that 
it was more advanced at the time than that of Edward of Car- 
narvon, or again of the Black Prince. But the house of Lancaster 
had for a longer time an unbroken history, continuing from 
Edmund Crouchback to Henry of Bolingbroke, when another 


1 M. S. Giuseppi, ‘ Wardrobe and Household of Bogo de Clare’ (1920), Archaeo- 
logia, 

* An unpublished thesis by Clara A. Musgrave, Household Administration in the 
Fourteenth Century, Univ. of London (1923). 

3 A thesis of Margaret Tout Sharp, The Earldom and County of Chester, and the 
Household of the Black Prince, Univ. of Manchester. 

‘ 8. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt (1904), ch. x. 
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distinctive period of the duchy begins. By a fortunate survival 
of the records, the time of the second earl during his temporary 
ascendancy affords the best opportunity for an investigation of 
this character. 

The household of Thomas, together with his lands and titles, 
has naturally a background of inheritance. But of the administra- 
tion of his father Edmund unfortunately little is known, and 
that for the present purpose of negative value. Of the great 
acquisitiveness and success of the first earl of Lancaster in 
accumulating lands, titles, and offices there is no doubt,! but the 
spirit of a knight-errant precluded his taking any due interest 
in them as a ruler. In the county of Lancaster that was the 
principal seat of his power he was chiefly known as an absentee. 
How his estates were managed we learn from his own act in 
leaving them under Queen Eleanor, when he was about to go on 
a crusade, mentioning stewards, attorneys, constables, and re- 
ceivers.2, One of his stewards, Ralph Dacre, who is known as 
senescallus terrarum domini Edmundi,* appears to have had special 
authority to act in place of his master, in the manner of the later 
chief stewards, while Nicholas Lee, similarly distinguished as the 
earl’s receiver,‘ is a possible forerunner of the receiver of the 
household. The earl also employed a group of clerks and chap- 
lains, one of whom, Hugh of Vienne, was given special prominence 
as an attorney and writer of charters 5 before the time of a settled 
chancery. No chamberlain of Edmund, however, has come into 
sight, although one is known of Simon de Montfort, his predecessor 
as earl of Leicester. That Lord Edmund was not always faith- 
fully served by his ministers is admitted when he found it neces- 
sary to take legal proceedings against certain malfeasors among 
them.* The earl was also engaged in large financial transactions, 
dealing with Jews and merchants,’ and finally borrowing 4,000 
marks of Henry Lacy. Here and there is traced a letter of 
acquittance, but compared with other lords of the time he has 
left only the slightest evidence of his methods of business. With 
the acquisition of the Palace of the Savoy, which he obtained 

1 W. E. Rhodes, ante, x. 19-40, 209-37. 

? Cal. Pat. Rolls, 56 Hen. III, p. 668. 

> Anct. Deeds, L. 359, Dep. Keeper, 36th, App. 165. 


* He is called receptor Edmundi, in distinction from other receivers who are of this 
or that place (Anct. Deeds, L. 362). 

5 A charter contains the clause per manum Hugonis de Vienna (Great Coucher, 
ii. 96); also Cal. Pat. Rolls, 56 Hen. III, p. 587. 

® Ibid. 13 Edw. I, p. 207. 

? Ibid. 56 Hen. III, pp. 687, 688; 11 Edw. I, p. 56; 18 Edw. I, pp. 350, 379. 

* The debt to be raised upon the issue of Edmund’s lands in Lancashire and 
Staffordshire (ibid. 22 Edw. I, p. 102). 

® The charters and seals of Edmund, it is true, are fairly numerous, but this is not 
to the credit of the earl, for charters were preserved by the grantees rather than the 
grantors. 
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permission to crenellate,! his household was evidently of some 
pretensions. But that the establishment was for ever moving * 
may be a reason why all records pertaining to it have vanished. 
Likewise, whenever the earl was placed over public officers, as 
in the county of Ponthieu, where it was their duty to render 
account, the records have been lost without a trace.? With all 
his vast possessions, it is only his reputation as a princely giver 
and spender of money, flos largitatis, that survives. 

While Edmund was the founder of the dynasty, another point 
of origin of the Lancastrian organization is to be found in the 
contemporary house of the Lacys, whose estates were in another 
generation to be joined with those of Lancaster. In this case 
there is no lack of materials, for of Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, 
there exist two large account rolls, one for the year 1295-6 and 
the other for 1304-5,4 which are among the most comprehensive 
of any baronial records. Made up in a substantial and convenient 
form, the parchments being bound together at the head, with 
subjects indexed at the foot, these splendid rolls evidently once 
belonged to a continuous series. They contain in fact repeated 
references to the accounts of other years. Needless to say, the 
reputation of the earl as an able administrator, a man of thrift 
and liberality, is abundantly confirmed. ‘ The closest counsellor 
of Edward I’, as Stubbs has observed, and with some resem- 
blance to the king in his capacity for organization, he was himself 
well served by a stable group of ministers, who produced from 
his properties a surprisingly large revenue, estimated at 10,000 
marks a year. Certain parts of the aforesaid rolls have been 
printed, the portions relating to Lancashire and Cheshire by the 
Chetham Society,> and that of the earlier year for Yorkshire by 
the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal.6 Whatever may be the 
value of the detached sections for local history, this manner of 
publication is to be deprecated as a hindrance to an understand- 
ing of the subject as a whole. For the Lacy estates were not 
concentrated in Lancashire or Yorkshire so much as in Lincoln- 
shire, while the heart of the organism lay in the earl’s household, 
that was not confined to any county. 

Out of a series of estates, consisting essentially of manorial 
units scattered in divers parts of the kingdom, the system 
by which the earl derived his revenues rested upon a chain 
of receiverships, corresponding generally to the honours and 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 21 Edw. I, p. 30. 


? A licence is granted for the purveyance of victuals and goods during the journey 
to Scotland (ibid. 19 Edw. I, p. 426). 


% Professor Hilda Johnstone, ante, xxix. 448. 

* Ministers’ Accounts (Publ. Rec. Office), 1/1 and 2. 

5 Two Compoti of the Lancashire and Cheshire Manors of Henry de Lacy, Chet. Soc. 
® viii. 351-8. 


(1884), exii. 
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lordships that were held by the family. With the exception of 
the honours, which were theoretically indivisible baronies, there 
was considerable freedom in grouping and regrouping the lands 
for administrative purposes. Accordingly receipts or treasuries 
were located in Halton (Cheshire), Clitheroe, Denbigh, Pontefract, 
Bolingbroke, Lincoln, Holborn, and other places of less signifi- 
cance. To a considerable extent the ‘ particular receipts ’, as 
they came to be called in distinction from a central treasury, 
were .utonomous, each depending upon its own incomes, bearing 
its costs of maintenance and making whatever expenditures were 
required of it. The steward of the lordship and the receiver, 
possibly also the constable of the castle, were the principal 
ministers, usually local gentlemen among the lord’s tenants, 
with fees and robes according to their station. 

In any of the greater lordships the steward held a most 
honoured position, sometimes with a house of his own,? enjoying 
a salary as high as 20 marks a year. Also known as supervisor, 
a name that describes his manifold duties, he was in a strengthened 
position when he held the stewardship also of individual manors. 
Of all the honours that of Bolingbroke was the most centralized 
under Roger Cobeldick, who was at the same time steward of 
each of the earl’s manors in Lincolnshire.* In Pontefract and in 
Halton, on the other hand, it was the receiver who was omni- 
present as an accountant in the several constituent manors. 
While the receiver 4 was in every case the responsible treasurer, 
it was the rule that accounts should be rendered by the steward 
and the receiver jointly. The receiver might be a clerk, but in 
the more responsible positions the Lacys preferred a layman, who 
in that case was likely to be also constable of the castle. The 
accounts were then made up by a receiver’s clerk, or clerk of the 
accounts, who was paid for the work. In the great castles there 
was a treasury or hall of the receipt specially assigned, while in 
Holborn a house of the treasurer is mentioned. The revenues 
that came into the hands of the receiver were the issues of the 
lord’s demesne manors, including the granges, forests, vaccaries, 


1 In any manor that was deemed to be of sufficient importance a receiver might 
be added to the usual local officers. Sometimes he was both ballivus et receptor. The 
great receipt differs from the lesser not in kind, but in the extent of its activities. 

* ‘Domus senescalli ultra portam castri’ (Min. Acc. (Tutbury), 1/3). 

* In the same manner Robert Heppale, steward of Clitheroe, was also steward of 
Ightenhill, chief instaurator of Blackburnshire, &c. 

* The name and office of receptor is of uncertain origin. It seems to be essentially 
baronial, in that it does not pertain to the regular system of the royal exchequer. 
Estates in the king’s hand were placed under a receiver, and Edward I named a 
receiver in West Wales as a temporary expedient (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 9 Edw. I, p. 422). 
Just as in baronial households, the treasurer of the king’s chamber was a receiver. 
In the greatest baronies the principal treasurer will be the receiver-general, a position 
that continues most conspicuously in the duchy of Lancaster. 
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mines, and all other productive properties. Since not much dis- 
cretion in the way of expenditure was allowed to a bailiff or 
reeve of a manor, and still less to grangers and foresters, almost 
the entire income of the properties was thus turned over. In 
every manorial account there was a final entry of the delivery 
of funds to this or that responsible treasurer. Incidentally, there 
is much of manorial and agricultural history to be learned from 
these accounts. Different from the system known in other parts, 
the Lacys required the accounts to be rendered, not by bailiffs 
or reeves singly, but by two or three officers jointly.1_ The fiscal 
year ran from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, and then, it might be 
several weeks or even months later, a summons was carried by 
messengers around the manors for accountants to come to the 
great audit. For this purpose the earl’s auditors,? usually two 
in company, though not constantly the same two, who were 
likely themselves to be stewards or receivers in the most important 
posts, made a circuit, holding sessions at each of the principal 
points, in the hall of a castle or manor house, tarrying there for 
a few days or even weeks till the work was accomplished. On 
one occasion the auditors were accompanied by several others of 
the lord’s household (de familia), hearing the accounts and making 
what appears to have been a new rental for the estates in the 
neighbourhood of Holborn.* It was the duty of the auditors, 
in the light of former returns, to see in every case that all possible 
incomes were included, that expenditures were valid, and that 
a final balance was correctly drawn. The rolls before us are not 
the original accounts, but a final engrossment as written by the 
clerks, who received a fee for the task,* and the special purpose 
was no doubt to facilitate the work of the auditors. The practice 
of carrying the rolls about with them, sometimes sending them 
from one place to another, helps to explain the loss of so many. 


1 See the article on manorial accounts by H. S. Bennett, The Reeve and the Manor, 
ante, xli. 358-65. My own observation agrees with his that the usual accountant 
was the prepositus rather than the bailiff, although the latter was present at the 
audit. 

2 The first auditor, Sir William Nony, or Nunny, was a clerk known as rector of 
Slaidburn and chaplain in Clitheroe Castle (Hist. of Whalley, ii. 512). He was some- 
times the sole auditor sitting, and as he was active in both years, had a long term of 
service. Roger Cobeldick, steward of Bolingbroke, was a second auditor in 1296, and 
Thomas Fishburn another. Robert Silkeston, receiver of Bolingbroke, was one of 
the auditors in 1305, later an executor of the earl’s will, and afterwards a servant of 
Thomas of Lancaster. 

3 ‘£4 19s. 9d. in expensis domini W. de Nony, R. de Cobeldyk, Hugonis de la Hyde, 
Tohannis Huberd, et aliorum de familia Comitis pro compoto Coleham, Eggeswere, 
Holmere, Grantesete, et Holburn audiendo et pro parte liberi Comitis emendanda et 
pro aliis negociis Comitis expediendis ’ (Min. Acc. (Holborn), 1/1). 

* Which was usually added to the cost of parchment. In 1314 is the entry, ‘ 40s. 
in feodo clericorum scribentium et ingrossantium compotos istius anni, et iiij li. 
solutis eisdem clericis pro eodem de duobus annis precedentibus ’ (Min. Acc. (Tutbury), 
1/3). 
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The costs of the audit, including travelling expenses coming and 
going, the wages of the auditors, and the keeping of their men 
and horses, were always a part of the local charges.! 

As the receivers were themselves manorial officers,2 or at 
least in daily contact with manorial affairs, they made up their 
accounts after the same method as those of the manors, with the 
necessary enlargements, following essentially the same classifica- 
tion and terminology. However much in certain respects the 
lords borrowed from the royal adminisvration, their fiscal system 
was derived from an opposite source. Thus rooted in manorial 
usage, the method was to be elaborated by successive earls and 
dukes until it evolves into the distinctive system of the duchy of 
Lancaster, which stands always in marked contrast to that of the 
royal exchequer. 

Subject to variations in detail, incomes (recepta) were classified 
under several headings : first, arrearage ; second, regular rentals 
and ferms; third, the less certain perquisites of courts, feudal 
dues, and sales ; and fourth, forinseca, whatever was derived from 
outside sources. Expenditures (misae) were similarly distinguished 
as fees and wages, repairs and maintenance, deliveries and allow- 
ances. Local necessities, a matter that would yet require inter- 
pretation, could be met by authority of the steward and receiver ; 
otherwise expenditures were strictly under the dictation of 
warrants, per litteras domini, which the accountant was required 
to submit as vouchers. For every exchange of money or goods, 
a transaction that might be merely in credit, there must be 
a tally* or an indenture. Having passed upon every item, 
allowing this and disallowing that, the auditors summed up the 
account,’ showing either an arrearage, the amount that had not 
been gathered, or at any rate had not yet been spent, and there- 
fore was still due to the lord; or a ‘ surplusage ’, as the deficit 
was called, that was owing to the receiver. At this point the 
receiver would ask for allowance of sums that he had actually 
though irregularly spent, and of moneys that he was unable to 
collect. Because of misfortune, whether by war or floods, debts 
were prudently forgiven (condonabantur pro paupertate). Such 


1 It was necessarily the previous audit, while the current audit was not at the 
moment completed, that was thus computed. The cost of such an audit in Clitheroe, 
for example, is set down as £3 11s. 3d. (Two Compoti, pp. 15, 125); at Bolingbroke, 
where there were no costs of travel, it was 13s. 53d. 

* Under the prevailing conditions of official pluralism there would be the anomaly 
of a bailiff or reeve delivering money to himself as receiver, while a steward or receiver 
might render account before himself as auditor. 


* One of the local functionaries frequently in evidence was the contratalliator, 
sometimes serviens et contratalliator. 

* An original account, such as is to be found elsewhere, would show the auditors’ 
corrections, interlineations, erasures, and side-notes. The accountants left the sum- 


maries in open space to be thus filled in. The difference of ink and handwriting is 
usually obvious. 
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concessions naturally could be made only by command of the 
lord himself. The final arrearage of one year would ordinarily 
be carried over as the first asset in the next year’s account. 
Whenever he left office, the accountant’s arrears were treated as 
a personal debt, to be compounded if that were feasible,’ or to 
be exacted if necessary by legal proceedings.? A new accountant 
started with a clean sheet. 

As links in a continuous chain, the local receipts were to 
a certain extent made to serve one another. Under the head of 
liberata money and commodities were required to be transported, 
frequently from the manors and lesser receipts to the greater, 
and especially to the point where the lord’s household happened 
to be staying. The costs of carriage then were among the most 
recurrent items of local expense, the rate varying between 4s. 
and 6s. per £100. If no body of armed men were available for 
the purpose, frequently two messengers were sent forth leading 
a horse. It is remarkable under the circumstances how seldom 
were losses on the road reported. Throughout the north country 
there was a convergence of the roads leading to Pontefract. In 
the twenty-fourth year Halton was directed to deliver £186, more 
than half its income, to the receiver there, Clitheroe £354,? and 
in the same manner the other northern estates. For Pontefract 
Castle, situated in the chief honour of Yorkshire, was the strongest 
fortress and military base of all these parts, within the walls of 
which were a great chamber ¢ and a wardrobe, then undergoing 
repairs, an armoury filled with artillery, while its treasury, 
dignified by the name of exchequer, was not only a counting- 
house but the main depository of records for the region. The 
constable, Oliver Stanesfeld, usually known in the records simply 
as Oliver, was at the same time receiver, and naturally one of 
the earl’s most important ministers. Out of the manors of the 
honour, together with deliveries from other sources, the total 
receipts of Pontefract were £1,600, and out of this, as there was 
no extraordinary expenditure during the year, a residue of £475 
was sent to Bolingbroke. At this time, while the earl was in 
Gascony, Bolingbroke Castle was the principal seat of the house- 
hold in England, and therefore the point of greatest expenditure. 


1 Among the documents ultimately confiscated from Thomas of Lancaster was an 
instrument by which John de Gaytington, a former receiver of Pontefract, was put 
under bonds in 300 marks, to pay 40 marks a year until his arrearage should have been 
entirely paid up (Miscellanea (box of obligations), 1/37). 

2 Stat. 13 Edw. I, West. 2, c. 11 lays down that accountants found in arrearage 
may be arrested and sent to gaol until the master be fully satisfied. A plea of this 
sort under Henry, earl of Lancaster, is noticed in Cal. Pat. Rolls, 21 Edw. III, 
p. 410. 

3 In cases where only general numbers are needed, shillings, pence, and farthings 
are omitted. There are examples of curious fractions, eighths, &c., of a penny. 

* One of the chambers is afterwards named the Nichole Chamber. 
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Here Nicholas Stenbaud, the constable and receiver, by the extent 
of his transactions, practically anticipated the functions of a re- 
ceiver-general. - The total receipts were £2,278, out of which came 
the fees, wages, and robes of ministers, the livery of a body of 
knights and squires, the cloths for grooms and officers,! altogether 
a retinue that might be estimated at 200 men, which was no doubt 
a reduced number during the earl’s absence. 

Whenever there was a residue not needed on the spot, it was 
most likely sent according to the earl’s requirements to some 
further point of concentration. Certainly this was not done 
without the constant oversight of a vigilant central authority. 
Neither the earl himself, especially during his sojourns abroad, 
nor the treasurer of the household, who usually attended him, 
could closely direct the work. The evidence is not as yet so 
substantial as at a later day, but every allusion and analogy 
point to an assiduous council of indeterminate personnel, to 
which belonged the resident ministers, including attorneys, 
auditors, and others of the household.? These were joined at 
times by stewards and receivers, who were constantly going to 
and fro on the earl’s business, with travelling expenses paid. It 
is doubtful if they were ever entrusted with a comital seal; but 
they continued to issue liberate writs without material interrup- 
tion. So in the current year there was a significant delivery of 
£530 in several instalments to the receiver of Canford in Dorset, 
a residence near a favourite hunting ground, which at this time 
was made the principal receipt for the Gascon expedition. Here 
there was collected as much as £969, of which £466 were sent 
to the earl over sea. Throughout the roll computable sums are 
reckoned as being delivered to Roger Chapelle, the receiver of 
the household, who evidently attended the earl on his expedition, 
and was probably the actual treasurer of war. Rolls of the 
household are repeatedly alluded to, but unfortunately no accounts 
were engrossed in the general roll of the twenty-fourth year. But 
of the countess of Lincoln there are the household accounts as 
rendered by the same Roger Chapelle, showing nothing excep- 
tional in a receipt and expenditure of £421. In several of the 
local treasuries there were considerable sums, altogether more 


* Bought at the fair of Stamford were 12} cloths for the earl and knights, 
£53 13s. 4d.; 4 hoods for clerks, £12 3s. 4d.; 5 cloths of bluet and 5 green cloths for 
esquires, £33 6s. 8d.; 4 ray cloths for officers, £8 13s. 4d.; 6 ray cloths for grooms, 
£10 16s.; 1 cloth for clerks of the chapel and the reading desk, £2 2s.; canvas for 
wrapping the cloths, 4s.; a robe for Master Leopardo, £2; 8 lambs’ furs for this 
livery, and costs of cutting and packing, £5 16s. ld. Another series of purchases was 
made at the fair of St. Botolph’s. 

* A close counsellor and ally of the earl was Miles Stapelton, who was also keeper 
of Knaresborough Castle. In the adjustment of fees and wages in the earl’s house- 
ro for 1305 (sixth receipt), we find a note ‘ precepto Milonis de Stapelton’ (Min. 
Ace. 1/2). 
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than £1,100, being accredited to a certain Thomas Raynevil,! 
a close attendant of the earl; his office is not made clear, but 
it seems likely to have been connected with the wardrobe, a 
department of which more will yet be unfolded. One other 
receipt of more than local interest was in Holborn, where the 
earl’s town house, the original Lincoln’s Inn, required certain 
finishing touches in the way of round window frames and some 
70 feet of green glass. Here the incomes of adjacent manors 
were supplemented from outside sources to provide a receipt of 
£255 in one year, and £400 in the other. Evidently a great deal 
of the earl’s general business was transacted at this point, an 
entry of £8 12s. 8d. being for an extraordinary supply of 200 
pounds of wax to be used in see! » ~ his letters.2_ A special house 
was assigned to the receiver, wuerein a newly made treasure- 
chest was being placed, while the wardrobe one would infer was 
not yet contained in a finished building. When during a meeting 
of parliament the earl was making the place his head-quarters, 
forty head of cattle were driven in from Cheshire. In the later 
year out of a receipt of £400 the sum of £313 was accredited to the 
receiver of the household, a functionary of much importance. 
In 1305 the earl was drawn to the north as one of the king’s 
commissioners engaged in Scottish affairs, and on the way made 
a tour of his estates, including Pontefract,* Clitheroe, and Den- 
bigh. As the builder of Denbigh Castle the earl of Lincoln has 
long been remembered, a work which he was then carrying on 
entirely by local levies.5 By the aid of deliveries from all the 
northern receipts, the greatest accumulation of funds in this year 
was made at Pontefract, the total receipt of which came to the 
extraordinary sum of £3,396, much larger than that of Boiing- 
broke at the time. The money, however, was not being used for 
local expenditures, for a considerable balance of £2,556, tech- 
nically an arrearage, was kept in hand, a treasure that was perhaps 
intended for the next Gascon expedition. The special interest of 
the roll of this year centres in the accounts which it contains of 
Nicholas of Reading,® the receiver of the household. His receipts, 
1 Counting £606 from Bolingbroke, £352 from Pontefract, £212 from Canford, and 


£8 7s. from Holborn ; the latter entry was ‘in expensis Comitis apud Holburn ’. 

* Half this amount was the usual supply of a year, as in the wardrober’s account 
below. 

* An entry of 16s. ‘in decasu iij cotagiorum apud Warderobam hoc anno’ (Min. 
Ace. 1/2). 

‘ Twelve tuns of wine were provided for the earl’s coming. 

5 The outlay this year was £361. 

* Nicholas de Redyng or Redinges, originally a king’s clerk, a parson of the church 
of Waddington, was repeatedly in the earl’s retinue going oversea (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
31 Edw. I, p. 112; 33 Edw. I, p. 380). With Robert Silkeston he was one of the 
executors of Henry Lacy’s will (ibid. 9 Edw. II, p. 393). That they were both men of 


substance is proved by the exaction made from them by Edward II of a loan of 4,000 
marks (Fasti Ebor. i. 381). 
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consisting of an arrearage and deliveries from local receivers to 
the amount of £1,602, were further increased by loans of the 
Frescobaldi and other bankers, a sum of £877, besides £200 from 
estates in Scotland and other casual incomes, to the considerable 
sum total of £2,938. Out of this a first expense was for the 
pantry, buttery, and kitchen, a sum of £1,823; certain chaplets 
of pearls for £6 and fine cloths of colour and gold for ladies and 
lords, altogether £91 18s. ; a special tunic for Richard of Arundel, 
£3 1s. 4d.; the livery of knights and squires, £182 18s. 10d. ; 
fees, wages, and minor debts, £211 18s. 7d. ; messengers and the 
carrying of letters, £27 15s. 10d.; doles to poor soldiers, £33 6s. 8d. ; 
payment of loans, £67 19s. 104d.; which together with various 
sundry items make a total of £2,641. Of the earl’s wardrobe 
the rolls show as yet no distinct organization. There were of 
course store-houses in the castles and in Holborn, and goods to 
be carried from one residence to another. No keeper or treasurer, 
however, is mentioned, but a certain Peter the Tailor (Cissor) 
was -a functionary of importance, one of the earl’s retinue, who 
was paid for cutting cloths and ‘ making livery ’, and again for 
carrying robes from Bolingbroke to Pontefract.2, The matter of 
alms was also prominent in each of the receipts belonging to the 
‘good’ earl. In Bolingbroke there was an established almonry 
where 80 yards of russet cloth were given to friars minor and 240 
cloths to the poor at a cost of £30. By letters patent a regular 
dole at the rate of a penny a day for the benefit of seven paupers 
was maintained at Pontefract, at Bolingbroke, and at Kingston. 
There are traces also of smaller alms known as argentum Dei. 
Altogether the household of Henry Lacy was a model of economy 
and practical efficiency, which will appear in contrast to that of 
his son-in-law and successor. His retinue was not large in pro- 
portion to his means, nor were the sums spent on jewellery and 
plate considerable. The only surprising feature is the loans that 
were taken of the Italian bankers, although these were being 
paid back. To a greater extent does the earl himself play the 
part of a lender. His administration, instead of a high degree of 
centralization, allowed a wholesome amount of local autonomy, 
at the same time that his widespread estates were brought into 
a certain co-ordination for the support of a great baronial family. 
For clearness and accuracy the methods followed in these accounts 
will not be surpassed for several generations. 

Under Thomas of Lancaster, who, in addition to his own 


2 One of the earl’s retinue granted a protection for going oversea (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
33 Edw. I, p. 380). 

* Ibid. In the expenditure of Bolingbroke there is an entry of 12s. 114d. for the 
expenses of Robert Silkeston, Peter Cissor, and others who remained at Burton near 
Lincoln after the departure of the earl (Min. Acc. 1/2). 
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inheritance, was by an entailment put in possession of all the Lacy 
estates, a still closer view of the household is given. For Earl 
Thomas continued the system of Henry Lacy, bringing together 
in a single ‘chief roll’ the accounts of all his lands in conjunc- 
tion with the accounts of the household. The events mentioned 
below easily explain the almost complete loss of these records, 
but fortunately a single roll in perfect condition has survived.! 
It pertains to the critical year 1313-14, a time when the unruly 
earl was in a position to stand aloof from the king, while in pre- 
tended fear of attack he was concentrating his power at Ponte- 
fract. A magnificent record of some twenty-three membranes 
with schedules attached, headed and indexed in the same manner 
as the earlier rolls, it is thus far practically unknown. A very 
small section, it is true, consisting of the expenses of the earl’s 
wardrobe, was incorporated in Stow’s Survey of London as his 
chief example of ‘great families of old time kept’.2 Although 
it is claimed by Stow that he saw the original record, which was 
shown to him out of the archives of the duchy, the copy from 
which he worked was exceedingly faulty. What he gives is 
by no means a transcription of the account, but a selection of 
interesting lines in free translation, while the sums of money and 
other data at various points are incorrectly stated. Since the 
pages of Stow have often been cited by historians as one of the 
best excerpts in existence for the life of a baronial household,* 
it would seem to be a useful task now to print this most significant 
part of the roll after the original, together with an explanation 
of its context. 

Taken as a system of interlocking receiverships, the adminis- 
tration of Thomas, compared with that of Henry Lacy, was at 
once twice as extensive as well as more highly centralized. In 
addition to the receipts already mentioned > were those of the 
Lancastrian inheritance located at Lancaster, Pickering, Tutbury, 
Leicester, Kenilworth, and Higham Ferrers. A receivership of 
Berkshire and Wiltshire is the first of a grouping of estates by 
counties apart from lordships, a region later known as the South 
Parts. With methods of accounting that were substantially the 
same as before, it is noticeable that the auditors did not go so 


1 Min. Acc. 1/3. ® Ed. Kingsford, i. 85-7. 

3 The passage was naturally of interest to antiquarians of the eighteenth century. 
A copy was said to have been in the hands of J. Watson Reed, F.S.A., who intended 
to publish it, but did not live to complete the work. His text came into the hands of 
John Nichols, who claims to have used it in his History of the County of Leicester 
(i. 223). The excerpt in Nichols, however, proves to be the same as that in Stow, 
with slight changes of phraseology, with the same errors in point of numbers, and 
then mistakes of his own. Evidently he followed the same copy as Stow. 

‘ The text below. 

5 The Inn in Holborn, though it belonged to the present earl, was not his principal 
town house. The receivership is designated as that of Coleham, Edgware, and London. 
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far into the country, requiring the accountants to travel much 
longer distances.__ With remarkable mobility deliveries were 
made from the local to the general treasuries in amounts that were 
relatively larger than ever.2. The political ambitions of the earl 
of Lancaster were a reason for this, his aim being to draw together 
from all his estates the greatest possible amount of money, even 
to the point of exploiting them, to use in his numerous alliances 
and in the maintenance of a household of which the king himself 
had reason to be jealous. To the chroniclers of the time it 
seemed that the conflict with Edward II was essentially one in 
which the familiares or domestici on either side were pitted against 
each other. As the Malmesbury chronicle expresses it, ‘Quicquid 
placuit domino regi domestici comitis nituntur evertere ; et quic- 
quid placet comiti domestici regis dicunt proditorium esse’.4 With 
much inconsistency the barons were organizing their own establish- 
ments on the very model of that which they were opposing. By 
this time the principal treasury of the Lancastrian household 
was indubitably the wardrobe, the keeper of which was the indus- 
trious clerk, Henry of Leicester, generally known in the records 
as garderobarius, who was evidently now in the fifth year of his 
term of office.> Moreover the excerpt before us points backwards 
to former keepers whose debts are stillin arrear. The roll nowhere 
notices a receiver or treasurer of the household, but it is not to be 
supposed that such an officer ceased to exist. The first assign- 
ment of £3,405 for expenses of the household must have been 
placed in the hands of such a treasurer, whose office, instead 
of being superseded, was now limited to domestic affairs. Of 
this branch of the household more will appear in the records of 
a later time. In the receipts of the wardrober’s account, a section 
not contained in Stow, it will be observed that there was a delivery 
of funds from all the local treasuries, as well as from many manors, 
varying in amounts from a third to more than half of their 
respective incomes. Certainly the entries do not in every case 
represent actual transfers of money, for sums were often com- 
puted in the wardrobe that were really spent in the locality. 
But the costs of carriage, a constant item in the local expenses, 
leave no doubt that a large fraction of the money there in hand 


1 The receivers of Halton, Lancaster, Pickering, the accountants from Northum- 
berland all had to journey to Pontefract for the audit. 

? Take for example the accounts of Lancaster, wherein the total receipts were 
£1,099 4s. 63d. The expenses of the receiver going to Pontefract and returning, nine 
days, were 27s. A delivery to the receiver of Kenilworth was £506 13s. 4d., another 
to the earl’s wardrober was £324 19s. 2d., and again there was the cost of carriage of 
£160 to Pontefract. The total expenditure was £1,035 3s. 5d., of which there was very 
little for local purposes. 

* See the sumptuary ordinance of Edward attempting to limit the meat and drink 
served in lordly households, Chron. Edw. I & II (Rolls Ser.), i. 238-9: 

* Auctor Malm. (Rolls Ser.), p. 224. 5 See infra, p. 196, n. 2. 
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was being transported. It is remarkable, too, that in the record 
under review these exchanges were in no case credited by tallies, 
such primitive devices being now outworn, but always by written 
instruments.!_ The total amount, therefore, that is brought into 
the accounts of the wardrobe is the astonishing sum of £6,661, 
three times as much as went to the household of Henry Lacy in 
any year, and as much as all the estates of the late earl were 
said to have been worth. Such was the reputation acquired by 
Thomas of Lancaster for riches, that it was said at the time that 
no duke or count of the Holy Roman Empire could levy from his 
lands any such revenues.2 After the costs of the household, 
including the assignment to the domestic departments, the 
outlay on food, drink, and other supplies, comes the important 
subject of livery, and from these entries it may be possible to 
form an estimate of the earl’s retinue. The 70 cloths of bluett, 
according to T. Rogers, counting 24 yards to the cloth and 
8 yards to each robe,’ would indicate a body of 210 knights ; and 
if 6 yards or less be sufficient for a squire, there would be at least 
112 men of this group ; likewise 40 or 50 clerks, the same number 
of officers, and any number from 100 to 200 grooms. Altogether 
there is a liveried retinue of 500 to 600 men in this one account, 
which of course takes no notice of those who are being supplied 
by local treasuries, and has nothing to do with the number of 
soldiers without livery that might be collected at a moment’s 
notice. This estimate may be compared with a certain schedule 
that was discovered in the castle of Tutbury after the earl’s 
death, giving the names of earls, barons, knights, and valets of 
his retinue, altogether 420 men-at-arms.‘ Besides liveries, 
among a more favoured group of lords and knights there was 
a distribution of fees, amounting in the present accounts to £623. 
According to a later record individual knights were granted 
annuities ranging according to circumstances from 10 marks or 
£10 up to 100 marks, so that the chronicler who tells of the 
armed force of 1,500 men that followed the earl on one occasion 
to parliament has said nothing to strain our credulity.’ The 
amounts which the earl was spending on his armed retainers 
drew from the king a few years later a remonstrance, declaring 
them to be ‘ unusual and excessive’. As to the household of 

1 This is true of the central treasuries like the wardrobe and the general receipt. 
Tallies of wood continued to be used in the local treasuries indefinitely, although with 
diminishing frequency. They were never a necessary form, however, as in the king’s 
exchequer. ® Auctor Malm. p. 181. 

3 According to the statute 27 Edw. III, 1, c. 4, a pannus of coloured cloth should 


contain 26 yards in length and 6} quarters broad, while ray cloth should be 28 yards 
by 6 quarters. But the pannus commonly measured 24 yards, says Rogers, Agric. and 
Prices, p. 575. 

* Miscellanea (Duchy of Lanc.), 1/35. 5 Auctor Malm., p. 184. 

® Chron. Edw. I and I], ii. 50. 
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the countess, who was in a short time to effect an elopement, 
according to the accounts her establishment differed from that 
of the former countess of Lincoln in its complete independence, 
having its own treasurer and sources of income. In this case 
the wardrobe was still a secondary department. The sum total 
given by Stow, of £7,957 13s. 4d., is reckoned by adding together 
the expenses of the earl’s household and those of the countess. 
The excess of expenditure over income is then £1,295 15s. 9d., 
a dangerous deficit that must surely have weighed heavily upon 
the household during the years to follow. 

Here and there throughout the roll the accountants were 
called upon to deliver small amounts, £5 or £10 at a time, to the 
earl’s chamber. In the case of Kenilworth it was the unusual 
sum of £200, and in the wardrobe 100s. Certain confections also 
were expressly purchased for the chamber. No chamberlain is 
yet named who ranked high in the official staff. The earl’s closest 
confidants, in fact, were not necessarily holders of any office. There 
were apparently several chamberlains of lesser rank : one, Yere- 
ward, who was assigned money for the chamber; another, Moritz, 
who was later given a small grant, as was also the barber.1 A 
clerk of the chamber also is employed as a messenger. All this is 
barely suggestive of the possibilities of another interior depart- 
ment of the household, which was as yet not far developed. 

Still another important treasury was at Kenilworth, which 
without being one of the larger estates was celebrated, for the 
castle was a favourite residence of lords and ladies. Here 
tournaments and other entertainments were apt to require an 
expenditure far beyond what could be obtained from local sources. 
Under these conditions the constable and receiver of the castle, 
Ralph Sheppey, held an exceptional position. In distinction 
from the receiver of the manor of Kenilworth, a receipt of purely 
local character, he was given the more lofty style of receiver- 
general, a title which was later to have a still wider significance. 
His counting-house was called an exchequer of receipt, and was 
furnished with coffers for which locks and keys were being pur- 
chased in Coventry, and with a table for which three ells of green 
cloth were just now bought. As with the wardrobe the receipts 
of Kenilworth Castle were supplied by deliveries of funds from 
all parts, amounting in the present year to £2,377, a sum twice 
as large as is computed in the receipt of Lancaster and exceeded 
only by that of the wardrobe itself. As there were no entertain- 
ments being held in this arduous year, or any other expenditure 
requiring so much money on the spot, most of the revenue, as 
appears in the wardrober’s account more than £1,502, was 
turned over to that office, while £200 is accredited to the chamber. 

1 * Des terres et rentes grantees’ (Misc. 1/35). 
VOL. XLII.—NO. CLXVI. 0 
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A local functionary of some importance was known as custos ef 
clericus warnesture.1_ The castle was always the scene of some 
activity in the way of new buildings and furnishings. The new 
chapel required a sum of £141, while additions and repairs in the 
great tower, the hall, the earl’s chamber, the knights’ chamber, 
and other quarters cost £51 5s. 64d. Several chaplains were 
employed for celebrating divine service, one especially for the 
souls of the earl’s father and mother. Still larger building opera- 
tions were being carried on in other parts of Thomas’s domains. 
In the castle of Melbourne, to which contributions were made 
from all sides, the clerk of the works received and spent over 
£1,343. At Pickering a new hall was costing £341. In another 
year the earl obtained a licence to crenellate his Northumbrian 
residence of Dunstanburgh, while at Pontefract the tower in which 
he was finally held a prisoner was said to have been built by him? 
The high degree of favour that was still enjoyed by the earl’s 
protégé, Robert Holland, is shown by various entries. At Kenil- 
worth a chamber was specially assigned to him, and at Lancaster 
a house was being built for him, while certain of his debts to 
the amount of £66 were covered. Although he is cited by the 
chroniclers as ‘ principal counsellor’ and secretarius, yet, as is apt 
to occur in such cases, no office is attached to his name in the 
roll. That he was actually in command of troops appears in an 
entry pertaining to a disposition of horses ‘ per preceptum Roberti 
de Holand’. A premonition of his next step appears in the fact 
that his larger emoluments were now coming not from the earl 
but from the king.* 

Altogether the roll leaves no shadow of doubt that Thomas 
of Lancaster, however great his weaith, was living on a scale of 
magnificence far beyond his means. To say nothing of other 
funds, the deficit of the wardrobe alone would be difficult to 
make up in the following years, when the demands upon his 
prodigality were as great as ever. It is to be regretted that we 
have no further accounts to show how the matter was handled, 
but a certain roll that appears after his death contains much 
information as to the grants and contracts that the earl was 
making. To a considerable extent, it appears, his retinue was 
being maintained by life grants out of his properties, a dangerous 
expedient, as patrons the world over have found to their cost 
and sorrow, when their gifts were not kept under control. In 
later years defections in his household, most notoriously that of 


1 This was William Chapelle, mentioned in the receipts below, who was at the 
same time receiver of Kenilworth manor. His two offices were much confused, for in 
his accounts as receiver are included the costs of repairs and materials in the castle. 

2 Auctor Malm., p. 270. 


® See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 10 Edw. II, p. 541; 12 Edw. II, pp. 189, 237, &c. 
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Robert Holland, undermined the earl’s power, until at the very 
last he was deserted by all his attendants save only two squires.! 

Finally, after the fall of Thomas the king’s seizure of his 
lands, together with those of other opponents, is a matter per- 
taining to the royal rather than Lancastrian administration. 
During the interval when the estates were in the king’s hand, 
there was of course no earl’s household ; it was now the king’s 
household to which they were made tributary. Instead of in 
the exchequer, however, accountants were required to answer in 
the king’s chamber,? and to this department the revenues are 
largely traceable. The king appointed custodians, receivers, and 
auditors, but as the Lancastrian lands were not kept entirely 
distinct from others, there is not much at this point to be learned 
for the present purpose. Many of the former local stewards and 
receivers were continued in office without a break, while some of 
Thomas’s closest counsellors, like Henry of Leicester and Robert 
Silkeston, are now to be found administering the lands in the 
service of the king.* At the same time a seizure of the late earl’s 
charters gives rise to an incident that casts an appreciable ray of 
light upon the documents before us. After an outbreak of general 
thievery in the castles, when most likely violent hands were laid 
upon records as well as portable goods,‘ the king appointed two 
clerks of the chancery to examine and put in order the charters 
and other muniments in Pontefract and Tutbury.® In an inventory 
of their findings the clerks mention the two rolls of Henry Lacy, 
which lay in a long coffer bound with iron, and describe them in 
the following words : ‘ A lun chief Roules des acontes des prevotz 
et baillifs renduz en temps Henri de Lacy. En lautre chief 
Roules des despens de houstel Henri de Lacy.’ The single roll 
of Thomas, found in a short iron-bound coffer, is set forth as : 
‘Roules auxi-bien des bailiffs et provotz de leur accontes renduz 
du temps Thomas de Lancastre come des despens de hostiel 
mesme celui Thomas.’ * It is clear therefore that no other rolls 
of this character were known at this date. The inventory, how- 
ever, includes certain court rolls and rolls of the household that 


can no longer be traced,’ besides a multiplicity of letters and 

1 Flores Hist., iii. 347. 

2 Fine Roll, 15 Edw. II, m. 10; Rymer, Foedera, iii. 941. 

> As auditors of the lands of Thomas beyond the Trent (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 15 Edw. II, 
pp. 442, 454). 

* To deal with the outrages commissioners of oyer and terminer were appointed 
(ibid. pp. 149 ff.). Theft of records is not mentioned in this connexion, but in the case 
of Roger Clifford it is said that all deeds, rolls, and memoranda taken into the king’s 
hand were stolen (ibid. 8 Edw. III, p. 549). 

5 Ibid. 16 Edw. II, p. 191. * Misc. 1/36 and 37. 

7 A Liber Hospiciit was known to John Nichols, who published a small section of 
it in his Illustrations of Manners and Expences (1797), pp. ix, x. It was a day-book 
kept by the same Henry of Leicester, of purely domestic expenditures, mainly of 
the buttery, kitchen, and stable, in the year 1318-19. One significant entry is the 
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charters. Divers letters of acquittance, hinting at orderly methods 
of business in the time of Robert, Roger, John, and Edmund 
Lacy, are set aside by the clerks as ‘de rebus nullius valoris’. All 
current obligations, like those of the late earl’s retinue, were most 
carefully noted. Altogether the crisis marks the most serious 
break that ever occurred in the history of the house of Lancaster. 
A series of sequestrations in the form of life grants out of the 
estates caused a loss of power which it took succeeding earls 
more than a generation to recover. Moreover, there is an end 
of the general rolls, which have proved to be so illuminating of 
the time of Henry Lacy and Thomas. Hereafter under a new 
orientation there will be found, in spite of still more numerous 
omissions, some separate accounts of the household, as well as 
a few accounts of local receivers and manorial officers, which there 
was no attempt to bring together. Of comprehensive rolls reflecting 
the essential unity of the divers domains, none will appear until 
the time of the duke’s receiver-general. J. F. Baupwin. 


(Public Record Office.) Minister’s Accounts, Series I, 1/3, Mem. 20. 
Hospicrum Comitis.1. Dominus Henricus de Leicestr’ Garderobarius ? 
Comitis Lanc’ reddit compotum suum apud Pontem fractum 
xxij die Novembris anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi 
viij® coram domino Simone de Baldreston’ * et Roberto de Silke- 
ston’ * auditoribus compotorum terrarum domini Thome Comitis 
Lanc’ assignatis ab incrastino sancti Michaelis anno regni Regis 
Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi septimo usque incrastinum sancti 
Michaelis anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi predicto 


octavo. 


Idem respondet de .CCCC.xxiiij.ti. xij.8. ix.4. de arreragiis ultimi com- 
poti. Et de 1xj.3. xj.4. de preposito de Ledes ut in compoto. Et de 


-xiiij.3. iij.@. de preposito de Almanbury ut in compoto. Et de .CC.xxxix.ti. 
viij.8. j.4. ob. de Receptore de Pykering® ut in compoto. Et de 


purchase of 400 dishes and as many saucers and plates. Unluckily the extract is only 
of a single week, for which the sum total was £108 19s. 63d. 

1 The roll has no general title, but it is elsewhere called a ‘ chief roll’. For the 
transcription and final collation of the text I am indebted to Miss Ethel Stokes. 

2 Incorrectly called ‘ cofferer’ by Stow, an office that does not exist at this time. 
Henry of Leicester first appears as a king’s clerk (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1 Edw.II, pp. 5,8). Ac- 
cording to the Tutbury accounts, he had already been keeper of the earl’s wardrobe for 
several years, the audit of his accounts being mentioned for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
years. He was one of the adherents of Earl Thomas to be pardoned in 1318 (ibid. 
12 Edw. II, p. 235), and after the fall of the earl is found in the service of the king again 
as one of the auditors for the confiscated estates (Cal. Clos. R. 15 Edw. II, pp. 442, 454). 

? Or Balderston, an old servant of the house, mentioned in 1305 as receiver of 
Lancaster (Min. Acc., Halton, 1/2). In 1322 he was one of the king’s auditors in the 
administration of the forfeited lands (Cal. Clos. R. 15 Edw. II, p. 531). 

“ Receiver of Bolingbroke and auditor under Henry Lacy (Min. Acc. 1/2), and 
one of the executors of his will (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 9 Edw. II, p. 393). He also became 
one of the king’s auditors (Cal. Clos. Rolls, 15 Edw. II, pp. 442, 454). 

* John de Dalton, ‘ ballivus et receptor’ of Pickering. Most of the sums here 
given can be verified in the local accounts. 


.ix.ti. iiij.8. de preposito de Rothewelle ut in compoto. Et de 
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.D.C.iiij**.xix.ti. xj.3. iiij.d. ob. de Receptore Pontis fracti ut in com- 
poto.t Et de .D.CC.xxxviij.ti. ix.3. vj.d. ob. de Receptore de Bolingbrok’ 
per .viij. Indenturas. Et de .vj.ti. ix.3. ix.d. q* de preposito de Sutton in 
Holande per .j. Indenturam. Et de .iiij.ti. ij.3. vj.d. ob. de preposito de 
Halton’ in Lyndeseie per .j. Indenturam. Et de .xxx.ti. ij.8. ix.d. ob. 
de Willelmo Brian preposito de Hegham per .ij. Indenturas. Et de 
vij.ti. xix.d. ob. de Alano de Hatfeld Ballivo et Receptore de Hegham per 
.j. Indenturam. Et de Ixxij.ti. vj.3. viij.d. de Waltero de Bredon Ballivo 
de Coleham per .j. Indenturam. Et de .D.xxvij.ti. ij.3. j.4. de Roberto de 
Bromesdon’ Ballivo de Hungerford per .viij. Indenturas. Et de .xxx.ti. 
de Willelmo de Gosington Ballivo de Clifford’ per .j. Indenturam. Et de 
.Vj-li. ij.8. vij.4. ob. de Nicholao preposito de Buckeby per .j. Indenturam. 
Et de .M.D.1ij.ti. v.3. ix.4. ob. de domino Radulpho de Schepeie Receptore 
de Kenilleworth’ per .xviij. Indenturas. Et de .xv.ti. x.3. ij.d. de domino 
Willelmo Capellano custode et clerico warnesture Castri de Kenilleworth’ 4 
per .j. Indenturam. Et de .viij.ti. iiij.3. j.¢. de eodem domino Willelmo 
de arreragiis Jordani Balle quondam Receptoris de Kenilleworth’. Et de 
.CCC.Lxix.ti. xvj.8. viij.¢. de Nicholao de Lomeleie Receptore de Leicestr’ 
per .ix. Indenturas. Et de .xliij.ti. vj.3. viij.d. de Rogero de Pykering 
apruatore prepositure Leicestr’ per .j. Indenturam ut in compoto predicti 
Nicholai. Et de .C.viij.ti. xj.3. vj.d. ob. q®. de Ricardo Attebarre et Thoma 
Halleswayn prepositis de Donynton per .iiij. Indenturas. Et de .iiij.ti. ij.d. 
de Waltero preposito de Melebourne per .j. Indenturam. Et de .D.CC.xix.ti. 
xj.3. ix.d. ob. de domino Nicholao de Schepeie Receptore de Tuttebur’ per 
.xviij. Indenturas. Et de .C.v.3. x.d. de eodem Nicholao per manus 
Herberti Pouger per .j. Indenturam. Et de .xliij.ti. xv.3. iiij.d. de Ada 
Coyne Ballivo Novi Castri subtus Lymam per .iij. Indenturas. Et de 
xviij.ti. xvj.3. iij.¢. de Henrico del Bruche Receptore de Halton’ in Comi- 
tatu Cestr’ per .ij. Indenturas. Et de .C.viij.ti. ij.8. de domino Herberto 
Pouger Receptore de Dynebegh’ per .j. Indenturam. Et de .C.Ix.ti. de 
eodem Herberto per manus domini Willelmi de Monte Receptoris ante 
ipsum de arreragiis suis per .j. Indenturam. Et de .xv.8. de Willelmo de 
Swynleie Receptore Warde de Beaurepoir per .j. Indenturam. Et de 
.xij.5. ix.d. de Ricardo de Corveiser Receptore Warde de Duffeld per .j. 
Indenturam. Et de .xv.3. ix.d. de Roberto Frely Instauratore de Duffeld 
per .j. Indenturam. Et de .C.xviij.3. viij.d. de Johanne Wade preposito de 
Duffeld per .j. Indenturam. Et de .CCC.xxiiij.ti. xix.3. ij.d. de domino 
Thoma Wallens’ Receptore Lanc’ per .xj. Indenturas. Et de .C.iiij**.vj.h. 
xiij.8. iiij.4. de .xxiiij. saccis lane bone de pecco 5 et .ij. saccis lane de refuso 
ibidem de exitibus bidentum domini de pecco de anno precedenti videlicet 
de anno Regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi sexto venditis apud 
London’ per dominum Johannem de Kynardeseie. Et de .C.]j.ti. xj.8. j.d. 
de .xx. saccis lane et .xx. petris lane de exitibus bidentum domini de pecco 
hoc anno septimo regni Regis Edwardi predicti venditis domino Manenti 


1 By some accident the account of Pontefract was not incorporated in the roll. 

* Geoffrey Villiers. 

® Called Receptor General in his accounts. 

* Known also as receiver of the manor of Kenilworth, in distinction from the 
receiver-general of the castle. The present sum is in his account as_receiver. 

* High Peak in Derbyshire. 
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et Taldo Mercatoribus. Et de .xviij.ti. xvj.3. viij.4. de quatuor pannis de 
secta militum Comitis .xv. furruris de bogeto! pro supertunicis .viij. 
capuciis de eisdem de liberata domini Comitis ad Natale venditis domino 
Roberto de Clifford’.? Et de .xv.ti. xix.3. remanenti quorundam victualium 
de providencia domini apud Holieland facta circum festum Pentecostes 
anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi quarto vendito per Johannem 
de Loutheborgh’. 

Summa totalis Receptorum cum arreragiis : vj.M.D.C.1xj.ti. xvij.3. xj.4. 
Expensa. 


Hospicium Comitis. De quibus computat. xxij.d. 
in expensis hospicii Comitis ab incrastino sancti Michaelis 
anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi septimo usque 

incrastinum sancti Michaelis anno ejusdem Regis Edwardi octavo videlicet 

in panitria, Boteleria, Coquina, et Marchaucia, et omnibus aliis illa officia 
tangentibus preter empciones inferius contentas. Et .D.C.iiij.ti. xvij.s. 
vj.a. ob. in .C.iiij**.iiij. Doleis .j. pipa vini Rubei et .j. dolio vini albi emptis 
hoc anno pro dicto hospicio. Et .CC.iiij**.xvij.3. in .vj™.D.CC.iij. quar- 
tronis et .vij. libris amigdalarum, .M.M.M.iiij.¢ xxv. libris Risorum, ficubus, 
racemis, croco, zinzibero, galanga, gariofilo, quybibes et macis, pipere 
longo et rotundo, nucibus de Muga, Pynis, Datys, et aliis diversis speciebus 
emptis tam pro Boteleria et Coquina quam pro diversis confeccionibus pro 
camera Domini factis hoc anno. Et .xix.ti. in .vj. barellis storionis emptis 
pro dicto hospicio hoc anno. Et .xlj.ti. vj.8. vij.4. in .vj@.D.CCC. stokfish’ 
emptis hoc anno, cum quadam parte specierum superius non computata. 

Et .CCC. xiiij.ti. vij.8. iiij.4. ob. in .M.D.CC.xiij. libris cere emptis hoc anno 

pro eodem hospicio cum vermilone et turbentino pro rubea cera facienda 

emptis. Et .xxxj.ti. xiiij.8. iij.d. in .M.M.CCC.xix. libris candele paris’ et 

.M.D.CCC.1xx. libris lumionis * emptis hoc anno pro eodem hospicio. Et 

iiij.3. iij.4. ob. in expensis magnorum equorum domini 

Comitis per loca hoc anno cum vadiis custodiencium eosdem et cum ferrura 

et marchaucia eorundem per annum. Et .xliij.ti. xvij.d. in mappis, manu- 

tergiis, saluismappis, et supermappis, linea tela pro domino et pro capella, 
et canevacio pro panitria emptis hoc anno. Et .iiij.ti. viij.3. iij.¢. ob. in 

v}**.ix. duodenis pergameni cum incausto emptis hoc anno. 

Summa: v™.CC.xxx.hi. xviij.3. vij.d. ob. 


Liberata pannorum | Idem computat .CCCC.Ix.ti. xv.d. in .ij. pannis de 
pellurum et sellarum } scarletto emptis pro Comite ad Natale, .j. panno 
de russeto pro Episcopo Agdanens’,* .lxx. pannis de blueto ® asureo pro 
militibus, .xv. pannis de medleto pro clericis domini, .xxviij. pannis 
partitis pro armigeris, .xv. pannis radiatis pro officiariis, .xix. pannis pro 

1 Budge, a kind of fur consisting of lamb’s skin with the wool dressed outwards 
(New Engl. Dict.). 

* One of the closest allies of Thomas, pardoned in 1313 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 7 Edw. II, 
pp. 21, 34, 142), killed at Bannockburn. 

3 Lumignon—wick. Etym. Pic. lwmion, lemion, lumichon, used for dip candles 
made by peasants (s.v. Littré). 

« Agennensis(?). The bishop of Agen was a close adherent of the English, sup- 
ported and commended by the king (Foed. i, p. 711; ii, p. 290). 

* Bluett, a cloth of superior quality; a single piece bought for the knights of 
Roger Bigod cost £5 14s. 9d. (Rogers, Agric. and Prices, i, p. 575). 
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garcionibus, .v. pannis pro sagittariis, .iiij. pannis pro menestrallis et 
carpentariis cum tonsura et cariagio pro liberata Comitis ad Natale emptis. 
Et .C.xlvij.ti. xvij.3. viij.¢. in .ij. panys .vij. furruris et dimidia de minuto 
vario, .v. capuciis puratis, .CCC.iiij**.xj. furruris de bogeto pro super- 
tunicis, .CC.viij. capuciis de bogeto pro liberata baronum, militum, et 
clericorum, .C.xxiij. furruris agnellorum pro armigeris ad Natale emptis. 
Et .CCC.xlv.ti. xiij.3. viij.d. in .Ixv. pannis de colore croceo pro baronibus 
et militibus in estate, .xij. pannis de rubeo mixto pro clericis, .xxxvj. 
pannis radiatis pro armigeris, .j. panno radiato pro tunicis officiariorum 
in estate et .ilij. pannis radiatis pro tapetis Aule emptis. Et .lxxij.ti. xix.8. 
in .v**, peciis viridi Cindonis? pro militibus .xiiij. furruris de bogeto pro 
supertunicis, .xiij. capuciis de bogeto pro clericis et .lxxv. furruris agnel- 
lorum pro armigeris de liberata domini in estate emptis cum caneuacio et 
cordis pro eisdem trussandis. Et .]j.ti. vj.8. viij.d. in .lxxvij. sellis pro 
liberata domini de estate hoc anno emptis. Et .xl.3. in .j. sella pro domino 
Comite de armis principis emptis hoc anno. 
Summa: .M.)xxix.hi. xviij.3. iij.d. 


Empcio equorum Idem computat .CC.xij.ti. xiiij.3. j.d. in .vij. runcinis 
Feoda et .vj. somariis emptis hoc anno. Et .viij.li. vjé. 
Dona viij.d. in restauracione facta domino Willelmo Trus- 

Elemosina sel,? domino Jacobo de Faireford, Rogero de Quylly, 
Empcio Jocalium | Magistro Johanni Coco® et cuidam homini de Schul- 
Solucio debitorum } ton pro equis suis perditis in servicio Comitis hoc 
anno. Et .D.C.xxiij.ti. xv.3. v.d. in diversis feodis solutis diversis Comitibus, 
Baronibus, Militibus, Armigeris hoc anno. Et ilij**.xij.i. xiiij.3. in diversis 
donis datis Militibus Francie, Nutricibus Regine Anglie et Comitisse 
Warr’,* Armigeris, Menestrallis, diversis Nunciis, et palefridariis hoc anno. 
Et .viij.ti. xvj.8. vij.d. in .viij**.viij. ulnis panni de russeto et .xxiiij. tunicis 
emptis pro pauperibus cum denariis datis pauperibus die Jovis in Cena 
domini hoc anno.® Et .C.iij.ti. v.3. vj.¢. in .xxiiij. discis argenteis, totidem 
salsariis, et totidem ciphis argenteis pro boteleria, duobus paribus cultel- 
lorum, uno pari de Paternostres et uno Coffino argenteo emptis hoc anno. 
Et .xxxiiij.li. xix.3. viij.d. in diversis messageriis pro negociis Comitis hoc 
anno. Et .C.3. solutis in Camera Comitis per manus domini Jacobi de 
Faireford’ hoc anno. Et .iiij**.viij.ti. xvj.3. ob. q*. solutis diversis homini- 
bus de antiquis debitis Comitis de tempore diversorum Garderobariorum 
ante ipsum Henricum Garderobarium nunc, ut in particulis. 
Summa: .M.CC.vij.ti. vij.3. xj.d. ob. q@. 
Summa totalis Misarum et Expensorum: vij.™D.xviij.t. iiij.3. x.d. 

Et sic habet Garderobarius in superplusagio vj.3. xj.d. 

‘ Silk used for the lining of robes was generally sold by the ounce, according to 
Rogers (ibid. p. 580). 

? One of the adherents pardoned in 1313 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 7 Edw. II, p. 21), com- 
missioner of oyer and terminer, conservator of the peace in Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire (ibid. p. 129), witness of a charter (Cal. Clos. R. 12 Edw. II, p. 138). 

* The name of John the Cook occurs in Cal. Ing. p.m., viii, p. 68. 

‘ The countess of Warwick, not Warren as in Stow, wife of Guy Beauchamp, the 


closest ally of Thomas. A letter of the earl in behalf of the countess is in J. C. Davies, 
Baronial Opposition, App. no. 102. 


¢ * The amount spent in alms is not to be compared with that bestowed by Henry 
Lacy, and hardly supports the legend of Thomas as a saint. 
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Hospicium Comitisse. Magister Ricardus de Warmynton Custos hospicii 
Comitisse apud Pykering’ reddit compotum suum a quinto die 
Augusti anno septimo usque quartum diem Augusti anno octavo. 

Idem respondet de .xlvij.t. xiij.8. v.d. ob. q#. receptis de domino 
Nicholao de Schep’ custode ejusdem hospicii ante ipsum in diversis victuali- 
bus receptis de eodem pro hospicio. Et de .C.lxxv.ti. receptis de Johanne 
de Dalton’ Ballivo de Pykering, per .iij. literas ut in compoto ejusdem 
Johannis in anno sexto. Et de .C.xij.ti. xv.3. receptis de eodem Johanne 
ut in compoto ejusdem anno .vij®. Et de .xl.8. receptis de uno doleo 
vini vendito apud Pykering, post recessum Comitisse versus Caneford. Et 
de .iiij**.ti. receptis de domino Johanne de Gaytinton Receptore Pontis 
fracti ut in compoto. Et de .xx.ti. receptis de [blank] per manus domini 
Hugonis de Qwilly. Et de .lij.3. v.d. ob. q*. receptis de blado proveniente 
de decima de Wylton’ vendito post recessum Comitisse. Et de .vj.8. de 
porcis venditis post recessum Comitisse. Et de .vj.3. vj.d. receptis de .iij. 
quarteriis, ij. bussellis salis de instauro venditis post recessum Comitisse. 
Et de .xiiij.3. ix.d. receptis de feno vendito ibidem post recessum Comitisse. 
Summa totalis Receptorum: .CCCC.x]j.ti. viij.3. ij.4. ob. 


De quibus computat .CC.iiij*.v.ti. xiij.d. ob. in expensis hospicii 
Comitisse apud Pykering per tempus compoti ut in panetria, Boteleria, 
Coquina, Marchalcia, et omnibus aliis illa officia tangentibus preter emp- 
ciones inferius computatas. Et .C.liiij.ti. vij.3. iiij.d. ob. q4. in vino, cera, 
speciebus, pannis, pellura, et aliis emptis pro Garderoba Comitisse hoc 
anno. 

Summa totalis expensorum: .CCCC.xxxix.li. viij.3. vj.a. 
Et debet .xxxix.8. viij.d. 
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The Coahtion Ministries of 1827 


I. MINIstrRY 


O attempt has previously been made to tell in any detail 

and with the aid of original correspondence the story of the 
negotiations between Canning and the whigs that preceded the 
formation of the coalition ministry of April 1827. In his Foreign 
Policy of Canning, 1822-1827, indeed, Dr. Temperley fully 
described the intrigues of the ultra-tories to deprive Canning of 
his rightful heritage ; but it was no part of his task to linger over 
the story of the negotiations with the opposition, or to discuss the 
varying attitudes of its members towards the new government. 
In addition to the collections in the official archives of London, 
Paris, and Vienna, Dr. Temperley was able to make use of the 
unpublished papers of several of the Canningites. The present 
writer is able to supplement this wealth of documentary material 
from the family papers of several of the whig leaders.! 

On 17 February 1827 an apoplectic seizure put an end to 
Lord Liverpool’s political life, and brought about that disruption 
of the tory party which had been threatening to occur ever since 
the introduction of Canning into the ministry in 1822. The 
ascendancy he had gained in the cabinet and the royal closet, 
and the liberal policy, foreign and domestic, which he had inaugu- 
rated, had excited the jealousy and hostility of the reactionary 
wing of the tory party which swore by Eldon and Wellington. 
So evenly balanced were the progressives and the reactionaries 
that for nearly two months the struggle for supremacy went on, 
and the king hesitated to appoint a new prime minister. Himself 
hostile to the catholic cause, George IV was unwilling to accept 
Canning, the champion of catholic emancipation, as Liverpool’s 
successor. A protestant? administration, however, was found to 
be out of the question, for Canning refused to serve under a pro- 
testant premier, and no tory government could hope to survive 
with him in the ranks of its enemies. He held out for the sub- 
stantive power of prime minister, with the result that on 10 April 

1 T again take this opportunity of expressing in these pages my gratitude to the 
duke of Devonshire, the marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Spencer, the earl of Durham, and 
Lord Hatherton, for permitting the use of their collections of manuscripts. 


* The words protestant and catholic are here used in the sense.in which contem- 
poraries used them. 
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the king authorized him to reconstruct the ministry on the same 
basis as before ; that is, to endeavour to retain the services of 
the present ministers, and to continue to keep the catholic 
question an open one. But the immediate resignation of all the 
protestant members of the cabinet necessitated a complete change 
of plan. It completed the break-up of the tory party ! and threw 
Canning into the outstretched arms of the whigs. 

The much-discussed statement made by Arbuthnot to Greville 2 
in 1831, to the effect that Canning was negotiating with the opposi- 
tion whilst Lord Liverpool was still in office, may be at once 
dismissed as inaccurate and need not detain us.* The first over- 
tures were made by the whigs themselves. At the very beginning 
of the crisis caused by Liverpool’s illness, Brougham and an 
important section of the opposition decided that Canning must 
succeed to the treasury and that he would need their support 
against the ultra-tories. As early as 20 February The Times, 
probably inspired by Brougham himself, suggested in its leader 
column that a whig-Canningite coalition was the best solution of 
the crisis, and that the whigs ought not to insist, either that many 
offices should be given to themselves, or that the catholic question 
be made a cabinet question. ‘Let but the cause succeed and we 
are willing to place ourselves out of the account.’ At that very 
moment, not more than four days after the beginning of Liver- 
pool’s illness, the whigs took pains, not merely to air their views 
in their leading journal, but also to see that their opinions were 
made known to Canning himself. They discussed the situation 
at a party meeting, and gave an account of the deliberations to 
E. J. Littleton, a follower and friend of Canning. As the whigs 
doubtless intended that he should, he at once communicated this 

important intelligence to his chief, to whom he wrote on the 22nd : 

I yesterday heard a fact from Fazakerly which seems to me so impor- 
tant that I think it best to run the risk of appearing officious, which I 
generally fear above all things, rather than not communicate it to you 
without loss of time. If you have received some information from other 
quarters, you will not be sorry to receive a confirmation of it. 

He informed me that a ‘ meeting had been held of that portion of the 
opposition with which he was more immediately connected ’, for the pur- 
pose of considering * what tone of language they should adopt in the present 
situation of affairs in the government ’, and that with much deliberation 
they had agreed ‘ that it would not become them to evince any displeasure, 
not only in case the present opportunity was not taken by you to associate 


1 The whig Abercromby acutely remarked in a letter to Althorp: ‘ The tories are 
broken far more effectually than if they had been routed in open battle. The young 
ones will attach themselves to Canning: they will be liberalised, and so we shall have 


a portion of the rank and property in the state taught to adapt themselves in a greater 
degree to the spirit of the age ’ (Althorp Papers). 
2 Memoirs, ii. 173. 


* See Temperley, Foreign Policy of Canning, pp. 524-30; and ante, xxxviii. 544-6. 
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some of their own body with yourself in the government, but even if you 
should not stipulate for an arrangement in some manner of the catholic 
question; they were so satisfied of your sincerity, they were persuaded you 
would do anything consistent with the safety of your principles ’ (I quote his 
expressions) ‘ to advance your own power. Your accession to the principal 
post in the administration they would consider a great advantage to the 
principles they support in common with yourself, and they would feel that 
also a great gain to their own views as a party.’ 

He mentioned himself, Lord John Russell, Abercromby, and several 
others as having expressed these opinions. Brougham was not able to 
attend, being engaged in court at the time, but Fazakerly expressed his 
conviction from what he had recently heard him say, that he participates 
the same sentiments and feeling towards yourself.1 


Canning was no doubt delighted to receive such favourable 
reports of the disposition of the whigs; but the time had not 
yet come for him to act on this information. Seven weeks 
were to elapse before he became prime minister. The attitude 
adopted by the whigs at this early meeting was the same as that 
which finally triumphed at the end of April, despite the opposi- 
tion of Lansdowne, the leader of the coalition whigs. The fact that 
the whigs were prepared to join Canning unconditionally shows 
how strong was the desire for an alliance. Thus at the commence- 
ment of the political crisis the Lansdowne whigs had already made 
up their minds that a union with the liberal tories was the object 
to strive for, and that any insistence on terms was unnecessary: 

Brougham, who for years had been struggling for official 
recognition as leader of the opposition in the commons, was so 
anxious to bring about a coalition, and so convinced that his 
own co-operation was indispensable to the success of such a 
scheme, that he would certainly never have attempted the 
northern circuit at that moment had he not perceived that some 
time must elapse before the king could be coerced into making 
a choice. Before 12 March, by which date he had reached Lan- 
easter, he had come to the conclusion, not only that Canning 
would be the new prime minister and would need whig assistance 
to form a government, but also that he must not endanger the 
success of such a design by holding out for office for himself. 
For the king had never forgiven him, one of the ‘ heroes of 1820’, 
for his defence of Queen Caroline, and would never willingly 
either promote him in his profession or give him political employ- 
ment. Before his departure from town, Brougham had authorized 
his friend Sir Robert Wilson, the whig member for Southwark, to 
make this declaration respecting office, either to Canning or to 
any one else who might be concerned to know.? Whilst on circuit, 

1 Hatherton Papers. Littleton received no written reply to this letter, but he tells 


us that Canning thanked him personally for the information (his endorsement on the 
letter). ? Brit. Mus., Add. MS. (Sir Robert Wilson Papers) 30111, fo. 285. 
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however, Brougham was sadly disturbed by rumours that Canning, 
if invited to form a government, might take office with his former 
colleagues—the enemies of catholic emancipation—and allow the 
catholic question to remain a neytral question. By 18 March he 
was able to bear the suspense no longer, but dashed off a hurried 
note to Wilson, complaining that he had sent him no news, and 
requesting him to make good the omission. He reaffirmed his 
willingness to give Canning every assistance. ‘For my part 
I will only say that I am prepared to back him in whatever way 
he himself would deem most effectual. It is our duty, and we 
should all be found at our posts.’ ‘ But so should we if he were 
to give in and throw his good principles over,’ he added darkly.! 
Wilson received this letter two days later. He had already been 
making inquiries on his own account, and had discovered that 
neither Eldon nor Peel would remain in office under a catholic 
prime minister.2. Imagining, therefore, that Canning might 
hesitate to accept the king’s commission, with the knowledge 
that some of his colleagues would desert him, Wilson thought it 
advisable to inform Canning a second time that the whigs, and 
Brougham, who mattered most, in particular, would rejoice at 
the opportunity of aiding a liberal government. Lord Erskine, 
the veteran whig lawyer, offered to convey these sentiments to 
Canning, and on the 24th asked to be allowed to show Brougham’s 
letter to the foreign secretary. But Wilson had already sent it 
to South America to his son Belford, an aide-de-camp to General 
Bolivar, to whom Brougham had sent a message in the concluding 
paragraph. Apart from that circumstance, however, Wilson saw 
that the veiled threat of opposition could not but be highly 
offensive to Canning ; he therefore wrote at once to York for a 
second and more presentable letter, and meanwhile gave Erskine 
the substance of Brougham’s communication, emphasizing the 
latter’s disinterestedness.? Wilson naturally took care to apprise 
Lansdowne, as the party leader, of the steps that were being 
taken. Lansdowne, himself in communication with Canning, 
cordially approved of the proposals, and on the 25th, after seeing 
Wilson and after perusing Wilson’s letter to Erskine, wrote : 


In considering the question which you put to me when you called here 
early this morning, I feel no difficulty in saying that there does not appear 
to me to be any objection to your communicating in the q[uarte]r where 
it has been desired not only the substance but the precise terms of the 
letter you have rec[eive]d from Brougham. 


I feel the less hesitation in giving this opinion because the sentiments 


? Add. MS. (Wilson Papers) 30115, fo. 122. Cf. ante, xxxviii. 544, where Professor 
Davis quotes this letter. The folio number is there by a slip given incorrectly. 

* Wilson, Narrative of the Formation of Canning’s Administration, p. 3. 
* Add. MS. 30111, fo. 284. 
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it contains are strictly conformable with those he has very lately and more 
than once expressed to me in the most unreserved manner, and, I was glad 
to find upon the whole subject, in perfect unison with my own views and 
feelings ; and, indeed, I may add that I should have felt myself authorised 
to state them with as much confidence as I should my own on any proper 
occasion that offered. 

More than this I am sure you will think it unnecessary for me to say 
upon the present, unable as I am to judge how far a more explicit and 
confidential communication from me would be found useful and thought 
desirable at this moment.? 


But Lansdowne, holding the accepted view that important 
political discussions and decisions were matters that concerned 
the few great men of either party, deprecated Wilson’s suggestion 
to call another meeting of the opposition : ; 

I am satisfied the general disposition of persons in opposition is [to] 
do what is right in principle and support C[anning] in all in which he 
deserves to be supported; but I should be very adverse myself to any 
meeting either at Brooks’s or elsewhere. Where the position is so delicate, 
it is very difficult when numbers are brought together, it is difficult to do 
enough and not to do too much, and it would be the subject of idle con- 
versation and newspaper reports or rather misrepresentations. 


C[anning] is now fully in possession of my sentiments through the most 
unexceptionable channel.” 


Canning submitted two vitally important questions to Erskine 
for Lansdowne’s consideration. Would time be allowed to remove 
the king’s objections to a catholic relief bill? And would the 
whigs insist upon taking office as a party, or would they be satis- 
fied with the introduction of individuals as opportunity offered ? 
Lansdowne’s reply was most accommodating. He required only 
that Canning should not pledge himself to the king to shelve the 
catholic question; and indicated that the test of a prime minister’s 
sincerity in desiring to further the catholic cause would be the 
distribution of patronage. As for taking office, the whigs would 
certainly not insist upon coming in as a body, but would be 
content to give such individual aid as Canning might solicit.* 

. On 26 March Brougham wrote a second letter, which Wilson 
immediately forwarded to Canning through Erskine. Brougham 
declared himself anxious ‘to see a right system of government 
on liberal and moderate principles established and flourishing ’, 
and reaffirmed his ‘ disinterestedness ’, not wishing, he said, to 
thwart ‘unworthy womanish prejudices in certain quarters ’. 
But the most significant points in this amended letter are those 
in which he vouched for the support of all the opposition members 
whom ‘ Canning needs to care about’ ; and in which he stated 
that the inclusion of Peel, the leader of the anti-catholic party 


1 Ibid. fo. 282. * Add. MS. 30115, fo. 186. * Wilson, p. 8. 
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in the commons, in a liberal cabinet would be no obstacle to 
whig co-operation. ‘We may think him an ordinary man, and 
far inferior to Canning; yet we respect him, and value the 
victories he has gained over his prejudices.’ Though, on this 
date, Brougham was thus quite prepared to see the staunchest 
foe of the catholics in a coalition ministry, yet on 1 April, in 
a third letter to Wilson, he declared that the whigs ought to 


offer a strenuous opposition to any government whose members 
were not unanimously in favour of catholic relief : 


If all our firm and most disinterested efforts should fail towards forming 
an united government on the great Irish question, and in case, by the place- 
seeking disposition of some, and peace-keeping views of others, the country 
should still be cursed with the continuance of the present scandalous and 
ludicrous plan of ‘no government’, I add a few lines to prevent mis- 
apprehension and disappointment, and in this I believe Lord Lansdowne 
entirely concurs with me. I think, in the above event, we owe it not more 
to the country than to ourselves, on views of principle as well as of honour, 
without a day’s delay, to form a powerful and vigorous opposition as a 
party acting together. . . . We shall pursue our own course, and act with 
firmness and union against the wretched policy of a divided government.” 


1 Official Corr. of Canning, ii. 300. 


* Add. MS. 30115, fo. 120. Professor Davis, in his article, Brougham, Lord Grey, 
and Canning, 1815-30 (ante, xxxviii. 532-50), dates this letter 12 August, but the 
following considerations lead me to prefer the date of 1 April. 7 

The letter is inadequately dated Sunday, and is written from York. If it was 
written in August, Sunday the 12th is, indeed, the only possible date. But on 
12 August Brougham was not at York, but at Durham. On the 11th he wrote to Wilson 
from Brougham Hall, remarking ‘I came here, on my way to Durham, last night’, 
adding, ‘ Direct to Durham, where I go to-morrow ’ (Add. MS. 30115, fo. 118). That 
he did go is certain, for on the 13th he wrote to Grey from Durham (Brougham, Life 
and Times, ii. 485). Thus the date of 12 August is really ruled out. 

But the positive evidence for 1 April is conclusive. In his narrative, which was 
written soon after the events took place, Wilson declared that he received this letter 
before the coalition ministry was formed (i.e. before the end of April), adding, ‘I did 
not give this letter for Mr. Canning’s perusal’. Its opening lines show that it was a 
continuation of an earlier letter. Now Wilson received only three letters from 
Brougham during this period. Therefore the letter in question must have been a 
continuation of either the one dated 18 March or the one written on 26 March. If it 
was a continuation of the earlier one, it must necessarily have been written on Sunday, 
25 March. But we know that Wilson did not receive a letter from Brougham on either 
26 or 27 March ; he received Brougham’s second letter of 26 March on the 28th. So 

the letter in question must be a continuation of the letter of 26 March. It must, 
then, have been written on either the first or the second Sunday after 26 March (i.e. 
either on 1 or 8 April), for on the third and subsequent Sundays Brougham was in 
London. He is much more likely to have ‘ added a few lines ’ to meet the deficiencies 
of his letter of 26 March, six instead of thirteen days later. And his presence in York 
at the date required is proved by an additional piece of evidence. He wrote to Lans- 
downe another inadequately dated letter (‘ York, Sunday’) which, however, fortu- 
nately bears the postmark 1 April 1827 (Bowood Papers). In this letter Brougham 
uses the same arguments as in his letter to Wilson, and the phrasing is similar. To 
Wilson he speaks of ‘ the place-seeking disposition of some’; to Lansdowne he writes, 
* We may conclude that Canning is playing the unworthy game of place-seeking’. He 
tells Wilson that the whigs must ‘form a powerful and vigorous opposition as a party 
acting together. We shall have sufficient materials for this.’ He writes to Lansdowne : 


a * 
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Less than a fortnight later, Canning was prime minister. But 
although all the anti-catholic members of the cabinet threw up 
their posts, Brougham’s hopes of seeing a united ministry formed 
were shattered by the appointment of Copley to the woolsack 
with the title of Lord Lyndhurst. As provisionally formed, the 
cabinet contained nine catholics and three protestants. Brougham 
was much disturbed to hear, upon his arrival in town on 15 April, 
that a protestant lord chancellor had been appointed, and he 
‘was sure it would never be’.! But his eagerness for an alliance 
was so great that, after considering Copley’s elevation a little 
further, he began to find it quite satisfactory. Tavistock wrote 
to Althorp on 25 April : 


Brougham has written constantly, but he is so determined to go all 
lengths with Canning, and is so wild on the subject, that I cannot go entirely 
with him. He even defends the appointment of Copley, as being the best 
way of ruining him—a new method of ruin certainly, and a very agreeable 
one to Copley.” 


In the negotiations between Canning and the opposition, 
which were opened up about the 18th, Lansdowne and the duke 
of Devonshire, not Brougham and Wilson, took the leading part 
on the whig side. ‘It is a precious moment,’ declared Aber- 
cromby to Althorp ; ‘and the whigs will incur serious responsi- 
bility if they throw the country back into the hands of those 
whom we have so long and unsuccessfully opposed.’* Wilson 
wrote in his narrative, in which he tends to overrate the impor- 
tance of his own activities during the crisis : 

Mr. Canning, finding himself excommunicated by the intolerants, after 
an audience with the king, addressed himself, through Lord Carlisle, to 
Lord Lansdowne. Lord Lansdowne saw Mr. Canning, and he told me that 
nothing could be more candid and more honourable than Mr. Canning’s 
exposé and deportment. 

Lord Lansdowne communicated the propositions which had been made 
to him to Lord Holland, Mr. Tierney, Abercromby, Brougham, Spring Rice, 
Lord Auckland, &c. Several meetings were held at Lansdowne House, and 
Brougham, on his return from the circuit, and myself had gone to Rich- 
mond to urge Lord Lansdowne’s acquiescence in the propositions, when 


they were first intimated to him, Lord Lansdowne then residing at 
Richmond.* 


But on the 20th the negotiations broke down.’ The king’s 
opposition prevented Canning from making the catholic question 


‘ Our business is to reorganise or to form a steady opposition on liberal but steady and 
intelligible grounds.’ ‘ For such a party we have sufficient materials.’ And he adds, 
‘To hold the least fellowship’ with the radicals ‘is wholly impossible’. To Wilson 
he says: ‘ We shall have no connexion with either Hume and Co. or the Benthamites.’ 

1 Creevey Papers, ii. 113. * Althorp Papers. 

3 Ibid. * Wilson, p. 22. 

5 The date given by Dr. Temperley, the 19th (op. cit. p. 435), is a day too early. 
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a cabinet one. The whigs, however, regretfully agreed to waive 
that demand, but stood out for a catholic government of Ireland, 
which George IV, baulked in the matter of the cabinet appoint- 
ments, was determined not to concede. A third difficulty was 
of much less importance. Many whigs desired to see Lansdowne 
leader of the house of lords ; but Canning had already planned 
to give that position to Robinson, who had lately been chancellor 
of the exchequer, and who was now sent up to the lords with the 
title of Lord Goderich and the office of secretary of state for war 
and the colonies.1_ A few hours before the break-down occurred, 
Brougham, anticipating disaster, wrote complainingly to Althorp 
of the way the negotiation was being conducted, and, putting 
aside the opinion he had held so strongly on 1 April, he roundly 
condemned the whig negotiators, who were, after all, striving to 
gain some securities for a liberal policy towards the catholics : 


I am extremely pleased to find by your letter that we view many things 
aright, but, rely on it, a greater or a more ruinous error never was yet com- 
mitted, or one more fatal to the catholic question, than by holding out on 
subordinate points and punctilios of honour, to throw open again the 
cabinet to the ultra-tories. If we drive Canning to it he must yield to them, 
and then what becomes of Ireland and liberal principles? Think of a 
cabinet with eight stout catholics and two feeble and half anti-catholics ! 
What signifies every lesser matter ? Is it not incalculable gain to Ireland 
and the question ? Is it rational with a view to Ireland and the catholic 
question (supposing, what I wholly deny, that you are to look at no other 
interest) to prefer bringing back the ultras and Orange in triumph ? 2 


Late that night * Brougham and Wilson organized at Brooks’s 
Club a rebellion against the decision just reached by the whig 
leaders at Lansdowne House. In eloquent and vigorous language 
they denounced that decision as involving the perpetual exclu- 
sion of the opposition from office, and the triumph of the re- 
actionary tories. This daring insurrection against the party 


leaders, conducted by angry and determined men, proved most 
successful. 


The sedition being established (wrote Wilson) and shaped to action, 
deputation after deputation was dispatched to Lord Lansdowne, imploring, 
requiring, insisting on his renewal of the negotiations by withdrawing his 
sine qua non with regard to the Irish government, as he valued the welfare 
of his country, and feared the dissolution of the body of friends composing 
the party which still desired him to be their representative. 

After a long interval of anxiety Lord Auckland brought to Brooks’s 
the assent of Lord Lansdowne to our wishes, provided that Mr. Canning 
offered the opportunity for revision of the propositions. 

1 Goderich refused to be first lord of the treasury, and thus to allow Canning to 
take the foreign office, and insisted on a peerage. * Althorp Papers. 


* Of the 20th, not the 21st as given by Professor Davis (ante, xxxviii. 546). 
* Wilson, p. 24. 
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Harassed beyond endurance by his friends, Lansdowne de- 
parted next morning for Bowood, his Wiltshire seat, whilst the 
duke of Devonshire, Lord Carlisle, and Abercromby remained in 
town to reopen negotiations.!_ They were informed that the party 
was all but unanimous in favour of a junction. Brougham wrote 
to the duke of Devonshire on the 23rd : 


Though I don’t like to intrude upon you at this moment, I think it my 
indispensable duty to inform you of the state of the opinions and feelings 
at present universal among our friends in town, both lords and commons 
with a very few exceptions indeed, because if you were not aware of it you 
might be the means of shutting the doors to negotiation with the rest of us 
upon Lord Lansdowne’s refusal to join Mr. Canning. 

They all feel one desire and one only : to form such a union upon fair 
and honourable grounds as may secure the grand object alike essential to 
the interest of the country at large and to our own views as a great and 
powerful party, the exclusion of the ultra-tories. The Irish members feel 
this most strongly, and catholics not in parliament have spoken and written 
to me on the subject. To attain so necessary an object they desire to see 
a sacrifice of all lesser matters, and I am anxious that this should be known 
to you. If the negotiation now breaks off, it will probably not be renewed, 
and our friends will take their own course. It may lead to the breaking up 
of the party, but it is more likely to produce a very violent opposition from 
the sense men will have of being overlooked and undervalued in the esti- 
mate of political and parliamentary importance. Either result I should 
regard as most fatal to the best interests of the country.” 


The course of the negotiations is seen from the following 
letters. On the 24th Lansdowne, who was still at Bowood, wrote 
to the duke of Devonshire : 


Many thanks for your letter which leads me to expect a decisive result 
to-morrow—as I could not in any case leave this place till the middle of the 
day, I shall receive it here ; but if it should be such as to justify my assum- 
ing that all is right and favourably disposed, I shall think it my duty to 
set out immediately so as to enable me to see Mr. Canning at an early hour 
the following morning. Should it, however, prove otherwise, I shall be 
glad to remain here another day or two. 

PS.—I have received a long letter since you were here from Baring, 
one of the most sensible men, quite disposed to join me with all his 
family in a co-operation with Mr. Canning, but at the same time dwelling 


with great apprehension on the particular difficulty which has occurred, 
as one very difficult to get over.® 


The same day the duke of Devonshire wrote to Lansdowne 
from the foreign office : 


Mr. Canning has shown me the letter which he has written to you ; 


Dr. Temperley and Professor Davis are not quite accurate in saying that negotia- 
tions were reopened by Wilson and Brougham, in defiance of Lansdowne. There is no 
evidence to show that Brougham was in communication, either oral or verbal, with 
Canning at this time (Temperley, p. 437; ante, xxxviii. 546). 

* Chatsworth Papers. 


VOL. XLII.—NO. CLXVI. 


* Ibid. 
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I have read it with great regret, and the appointment of William Lamb will 
make the grounds of refusal appear awkward. I intreat you to come up 
directly and to have an interview at once with Mr. Canning ; it cannot fail 
to be satisfactory on both sides whatever the result may be. 

I have urged Mr. Canning to omit the part relating to myself, but he 
will not as the king insisted on it. You know my intentions, but I must 
repeat them or authorise you to say that it is my own determination not 
to accept of office on terms which have led you to decline it.1 


On the 25th Huskisson wrote to John Gladstone : 


The negotiation with Lord Lansdowne is not yet brought to a final 
close ; but it will be, I expect, in the course of this evening. I do not think 
that it will terminate in his accepting any office in the government, but 
I trust Mr. Canning will be able to complete his administration without 
this political connexion, in the course of a few hours after Lord Lansdowne’s 
decision shall be known. Whatever may be the issue, as far as Lord 
Lansdowne personally is concerned, I believe that both he and many of his 
friends are disposed to give their countenance, if not their cordial support, 
to Mr. Canning, although forming no part of the administration.” 


Yielding to the urgent entreaties of his friends, Lansdowne 
left Bowood on the 25th * for London, where he arrived at one 
o’clock the following day. He and the duke of Devonshire 
immediately had an interview with Canning, and in the evening, 
to everybody’s relief, a provisional settlement was reached. The 
catholic question was to remain, as in Lord Liverpool’s time, an 
open one; and, with some reluctance, the whigs consented to 
leave in abeyance the question of parliamentary reform and the 
repeal of the test and corporation acts. The difficulty about the 
constitution of the government of Ireland, however, remained ; 

-and though Canning unexpectedly found himself in a position 
to appoint a catholic (William Lamb) to the chief secretaryship 
in place of the protestant Goulburn, who had resigned, his 
inability as yet to confirm the catholic lord lieutenant (Wellesley) 
in his post prevented Lansdowne from taking office immediately, 
or even from entering the cabinet without portfolio. The con- 
nexion between Canning and the whigs was, therefore, of the 
weakest and most unsatisfactory kind. It was arranged, however, 
that, so soon as the difficulty about the Irish appointments was 
surmounted, Lansdowne was to enter the cabinet with the office 
of home secretary, Carlisle was to have the privy seal, and Tierney 
the mint. The duke of Devonshire reluctantly agreed to take 
office immediately, and on 27 April he kissed hands as lord 
chamberlain. One or two other whigs were to take minor offices 


1 Chatsworth Papers. 

* Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38749, fo. 225. 

> Moore, Memoirs, v. 166. * The Times, 27 April 1827. 

5 This is the correct date, not the 28th as given by Dr. Temperley (op. cit. p. 435). 
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at once. Scarlett, the whig lawyer, who, however, had in recent 
years become closely connected with Canning, became attorney- 
general, the whig leaders fully approving of his appointment. 
The disposal of the office of judge-advocate-general caused much 
trouble. It was intended for either Sir James Mackintosh or 
Abercromby, but there was a possibility that the ultra-tory 
Beckett, who had held the post under Lord Liverpool, would be 
reappointed. The following letters throw light on these difficulties 
and perplexities. On 27 April Duncannon wrote to Althorp : 


You are fortunate in having been out of London, for I have never 
passed a more disagreeable week. The business is now concluded. Lord 
Lansdowne has consented to take office, but not at the present moment ; 
he says there is an insuperable objection in his mind to his doing so. . . . 
In this arrangement Canning entirely concurs, and also Tierney and Car- 
lisle, who go with him into the cabinet in a few months. Those of his 
friends taking office, but not of the cabinet, to do so immediately ; and to 
identify himself with the government he has made a point with the duke 
of Devonshire, who wished not to come in till he did, to accept at once the 
office of chamberlain. This the duke has acceded to on an express under- 


standing that it shall be considered part of a political arrangement and also 
at Lord Lansdowne’s express desire. 


In the evening of the 26th Lansdowne wrote to the duke of 
Devonshire : 


I have seen Tierney who consents to come in with me when it is expe- 
dient. I see no difficulty in your accepting now provided it is understood 
and intimated to the king, to Canning, and the public as part of an arrange- 
ment pressed upon you by your political friends, and with an intention of 
resigning it if it does not after a time completely take effect.? 


Macdonald wrote to the duke of Devonshire on the 28th: 


Abercromby finds he cannot succeed, for Mackintosh has consented 
to take the judge-advocateship himself. Whatever intention may have 
existed to bestow it elsewhere must be abandoned. I foresee incalculable 
mischief unless this point is carried. I have put the matter to Lansdowne 
in the most favourable view, but evidently saw that he was more than sur- 
prised at the idea of the bare possibility of an office placed by Mr. Canning 
at Lord Lansdowne’s disposal having been tendered to or even destined 
for somebody else, without further communication with Lord Lansdowne. 

Moreover, the appointment of the individual whom we conjectured to 
be the’ one in view would be precisely the very worst event that could 
happen with a view to cementing the happy coalition that has been at last 
effected. I am persuaded you will see the immense importance with a view 
to avert mischief, to say nothing of the great good of getting such a man as 
Abercromby in close contact with the king, of insisting on this appoint- 
ment, which Lord Lansdowne surely has a right to claim. 

PS.—Abercromby, Duncannon, etc., think Canning. is quite right in 


1 Althorp Papers. 2 Chatsworth Papers. 
P2 
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insisting on the upper house in parliament of whoever is appointed to the 
board of control, and that it would be absurd to offer it to Mackintosh.1 


That same evening Lansdowne wrote to the duke of Devon- 
shire : 

Duncannon writes to me with great solicitude this evening from having 
heard of the adhesion of the Lowthers, lest an attempt should be made to 
recover the office of judge-advocate for Beckett, which for many reasons 
would not be advisable. 

It was distinctly understood with me that it was to be reserved at all 
events, but as Duncannon informs me you are dining with Canning at the 
Lievens, it might be as well to hint to him that Abercromby may still be 
induced to take the office.” 


In May Canning found himself able to settle the Irish appoint- 
ments to the satisfaction of the whigs ; and about the middle of 
the month Lansdowne entered the cabinet without portfolio, 
Abercromby took office as judge-advocate-general, and Tierney 
é naster of the mint. Lord Carlisle came in as chief commissioner 
of woods and forests. Abercromby’s letter of 11 May to the duke 
of Devonshire shows how necessary a closer connexion between 
the whigs and the ministers was in order to preserve unimpaired 
the dignity and self-respect of the whig party, and on what an 
unsatisfactory basis the alliance had existed since 26 April : 


Tierney has been with Mr. Canning this morning, and I find it is as 
impossible as Tierney does to guess what the premier wishes or intends. 
I think, however, that we are justified in presuming either that he does not 
wish Lord Lansdowne to come in at all, or he thinks that he has no chance 
of being able to plan the Irish government on such a footing as will make it 
possible for Lord Lansdowne to become a member of the cabinet. In all 
fairness, it must be presumed that the latter reason is the true one, but in 
either case I think that the treaty ought to be finally closed. At present 
Lord Lansdowne is daily losing ground with the public, who think that 
Canning wishes him to come in, and he (Lord Lansdowne) hangs back 
wishing to play a safe game and see whether the new government is likely 
to stand. Every fair man, whether he be a friend of Lord Lansdowne or 
not, must wish for his sake that this state of things should be put an end to. 
Lord Lansdowne owes it to his friends either to take a part in the govern- 
ment or to state distinctly the real cause of the difficulty. If Mr. Canning 
can neither put the Irish government on a proper footing nor will consent 
to the truth being told, then I think the treaty ought to be broken off, for 
a sacrifice of character is more than Mr. Canning can expect to be made in 
his support. . . . If it turns out that there is no rational hope of things being 
satisfactorily settled within a limited period, I think that I shall end in 
refusing office—it is ridiculous to go in with almost a moral certainty that 
you must go out at the end of a few weeks. I have not been forward to 
make difficulties and have not scrupled to make sacrifices, but a useless 
sacrifice is foolish. Then there is the question what you ought to do. If 


1 Chatsworth Papers. 2 Ibid. 
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the negotiation either altogether breaks off to-morrow, or if it appears all 
but certain that the difficulty as to the Irish government cannot be over- 
come, then you will have to make up your mind as to your own course. 
Tierney says that Canning’s manner was as good humoured and cordial as 
possible. He was ready to talk, but Tierney professes that he would draw 
no inference as to his wishes or intentions, but that Tierney considered the 
case to be very doubtful is proved by his having prevented Macdonald and 
me from being in the Gazette... . Lord Lansdowne must not submit to be 
trifled with, which I think is the case at present. If the event arises which 


makes decision on your part necessary, then I wish you to be prepared to 
act with promptness and resolution.! 


Lansdowne wrote to the duke : 


Tierney has told you that all is settled, but not to be declared till after 
Beaumont’s motion has been disposed of. In agreeing to precipitate this 
arrangement subject to every risk, I have been chiefly influenced by regard 
to your situation and, I may add, to Abercromby’s. We are now at least all 
together, and with regard to the future I shall frankly communicate with 
you as the occasion arises, trusting from th® great kindness and consi¢ - 
tion for me you have shown through the whole of this transaction, that you 
will feel any appearance of hesitation on my part has arisen unavoidably 
from the restriction under which in terms Canning had allowed himself to 
be placed, and by the regard which I must feel is due to my own character 
with the public and more especially in Ireland—circumstances of which 
I must never lose sight with a reference tu the public interests as well as to 
private feelings which I am entitled to consult. 


I must add in justice to Canning that I am persuaded he has throughout 
been anxious for the junction.” 


Not until after the close of the parliamentary session was the 
union consummated by Lansdowne’s taking the seals of the 
home office. Lord Carlisle exchanged the woods and forests for 
the privy seal, and Spring Rice was appointed under-secretary of 
state for the home department on 16 July. If the junction rent 
the tory party in twain, on the whig party, too, it had the same 
unhappy results. For Lansdowne and Brougham failed to bring 
over to their side the followers of Lord Grey. Whilst the former 
acted on the principle, ‘ Anything to lock the door for ever on 
Eldon and Co.’, Grey firmly believed that government by the old 
tories, in spite of all its obvious evils, was infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to the sacrifice of the unity of the whig party. In his 
violent and vitriolic attack on Canning in the house of lords on 
10 May he denounced the coalition as unprincipled. Under no 
circumstances would he have consented to take office under 
Canning, so deep and incurable was his distrust of that minister ; 
but he would have given the ministry an independent support 
and the coalition whigs his blessing, had the catholic question 
been made a cabinet question.* With the case of Grey, as with 


* Ibid, 2 Ibid. > Trevelyan, Life of Grey, p. 375. 
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Wellington, personal feelings as well as political differences con- 
tributed to inflame him against Canning. Abercromby very 
sharply criticized his conduct : 


Lord Grey as usual is violent, ill-tempered, and influenced wholly by 
personal feelings and not at all by public principle. The means by which 
he seeks to run down Canning are such as I should expect from a more 
prejudiced and less gentlemanlike tory than Westmorland. I am no 
defender of the life and character of Canning, but I should scorn to de- 
preciate him or any other man by vilifying his parentage and reproaching 
him with the frailties of his mother. To the honour of opposition, I have 
found no one person who does not express their total disapprobation of such 
vulgar abuse. Lord Grey says he wishes to go to India, and I am so 
shocked with the vulgarity of his tone that I am almost disposed to wish 
him a prosperous voyage in the terms which Eldon applied to Canning on 
a similar occasion. 


Grey bitterly complained that his old colleagues had deserted 
him, and had allowed him to learn the new ministerial arrange- 
ments from either newspapers or hostile tories.2 He thought 
that he himself, rather than Lansdowne, ought to have been 
consulted when the negotiations with Canning were begun. 
‘ But really ’, said Lambton, his son-in-law, with evident truth, 


he has only himself to thank for it, for he has so repeatedly and formally 
disclaimed any intention of taking’ office, and so pointedly given up 
the leadership to Lord Lansdowne, that I don’t see how they could have 
done otherwise ; but Lord Lauderdale and others were at work day and 
night, poisoning his mind and irritating him to such a degree that I almost 
despair of ever getting him conciliated.® 


Edward Ellice, his brother-in-law, on the other hand, strongly 
defended him, and put all the blame on Lansdowne and his 
friends : 


Canning and the king had made up their minds . . . as to his exclusion 
from any arrangement. His friends (as they call themselves), fully aware 
of this, and anxious for any excuse to throw him overboard, instead of 
openly stating the fact (which they must have known) to him, and which, 
if so communicated, would have had no influence in deciding his opinion, 
or support of any creditable arrangement, resorted to every indirect ex- 


1 Althorp Papers. Grey told Wilson that he ‘ regarded the son of an actress as 
incapacitated de facto for the premiership of England’ (Wilson, p. 17). Neither 
Abercromby nor Wilson (ibid. p. 19) appreciated Grey’s bitter joke about accepting 
the governor-generalship of India. 

* Lambton Papers. Ellice to Lambton, 5 January 1828. Hobhouse wrote on 
29 April: ‘ Met Edward Ellice and heard of Lord Grey’s discontent at what is going 
on. It appears that there was some delay in communicating with Lord Grey, and that 
a letter miscarried which was addressed to him to know his sentiments. At last when 
he did hear from Lord Lansdowne, he sat down and on the spur of the occasion wrote 
an angry letter in reply. Some good friends have been telling him that the whigs 
say he is an old woman. This has angered him, and he says he will show he is 
not’ (Recollections of a Long Life, iii. 186). 
* Lambton Papers. Lambton to his wife, 21 June 1827. 
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pedient, of inattention, neglect, and studied distance of manner in their 
communications with him, to provoke what they desired, a disclaimer on 
his part of any participation in the negotiation. But the whole affair has 
been one of intrigue from beginning to end.1 


The great majority of the whigs took Lansdowne’s side, and 
a mere handful remained loyal to Grey. ‘The arrangement 
appears to be approved of by almost all our friends,’ Duncannon 
informed Althorp on 27 April;? and Brougham, as we have 
seen, had written in a similar sense on the 23rd. When, at the 
beginning of May, parliament reassembled after the Easter 
vacation, Grey found himself almost alone, amongst the old 
tories, the duke of Bedford being one of the few who remained with 
him on the opposition benches.* He publicly acknowledged that 
he was now ‘ almost without political connexions of any kind ’.* 

The criticisms which the ‘ malignant ’ whigs levelled at their 
old friends have already, to some extent, been indicated. They 
complained that Lansdowne had destroyed the unity of the party, 
and that by being wholly absorbed in the Canningite party they 
had put an end to its separate existence. Had the coalition 
survived for any considerable period of time, the whig party 
might, indeed, have been extinguished by absorption in the tory 
party, as completely as the Canningites themselves were ex- 
tinguished in November 1830, when they became identified with 
the whigs. The present arrangement was condemned as a wholly 
one-sided affair. The whigs had neither negotiated with Canning 
on equal terms, nor obtained any effective control over the policy 
of the government by insisting on a fair share of cabinet appoint- 
ments. This marked inequality in the distribution of power had 
reduced the whig group to a definitely inferior status. The whigs, 
too, had abandoned their principles by taking office in a govern- 
ment which shelved the catholic question, and which intended to 
leave the test and corporation acts on the statute-book. In 
reply to these arguments the coalition whigs declared that they 
had made possible the triumph of liberal principles by helping 
to bring about the break-up of the tory phalanx; and that 
unless they continued to give an active support to the govern- 
ment, the reactionary tories would drive Canning from office, 
and the liberal policy, foreign and domestic, which he and his 
friends had successfully pursued for five years, would be over- 
thrown. The objection that the whigs had taken office in numbers 
wholly insufficient to enable them to exert any appreciable in- 
fluence in the cabinet was largely irrelevant, since they relied 
for the continuance of a liberal policy on the good faith and on 


* Lambton Papers. 2 Althorp Papers. 
3 Parl. Deb., New Ser., xvii. 448. c 


* Ibid. p. 732; Trevelyan, Life of Grey, p. 205. 
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the power of the prime minister. They insisted that the new 
government was in a far better position to forward the catholic 
cause than the old. In the Liverpool ministry the prime minister 
was hostile, and the supporters of the catholics were in a minority 
in the cabinet. In the new government the prime minister was 
a pro-catholic, and the cabinet contained only three protestants 
to nine catholics. They emphasized the importance of having 
the ministerial patronage in catholic hands. They pointed out 
that Canning had been able to overcome the king’s reluctance to 
appoint a catholic administration in Ireland. Canning himself, 
during the course of the negotiations, had held out hopes to 
Lansdowne that ‘if the present opportunity was improved and 
a fair and reasonable government established, he, Canning, enter- 
tained the most sanguine hopes of being able ere long to carry 
the catholic question ’.1 

The coalition ministry of April 1827 was formed in circum- 
stances profoundly different from those which had obtained 
twenty-one years earlier, when the two wings of the whig party 
reunited and formed a government with tory assistance. The 
whigs of 1827 were frankly puzzled by the novelty of the situa- 
tion. Coalitions had always been regarded in general with extreme 
disfavour ; that of 1783, between Fox and North, had ruined the 
whig party; that of 1806 had deeply discredited it in the eyes 
of reformers. Coalitions are all bad, declared Creevey, who ‘ had 
an instinctive horror of the very name’, and who believed 
that principles must necessarily be sacrificed in order to bring 
coalitions into being.2. The majority of the whigs, indeed, to 
their credit, were genuinely anxious to do the right thing ; to 
be faithful to the principles which had guided them throughout 
their political careers ; and to preserve their character with the 
public. They were, for the most part, determined that no advan- 
tages of a temporary nature should tempt them to sacrifice their 
political convictions. Their ideas on the subject of a union with 
Canning changed from day to day, according as the likelihood of 
an arrangement being made on terms sufficiently honourable and 
attractive grew greater or less. Lord Holland truly remarked 
that it was a question on which honest and sensible people might 
fairly differ ; but it was not every one who was sufficiently unpre- 
judiced to look at the question from so detached and philosophic 
a point of view. The changes in Brougham’s attitude were excep- 
tionally numerous and sufficiently glaring, and Lansdowne, pro- 
foundly embarrassed and justly irritated by some indiscreet and 
contradictory communications, at last administered a well- 
deserved rebuke, which Brougham, however, with an obtuseness 


1 Althorp Papers. Abercromby to Althorp, undated. 
2 Creevey Papers, ii. 119. 
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which he was apt to assume on such occasions, did not take to 
be anything of the kind.1. At one moment Brougham was strongly 
opposed to the idea of supporting a government disunited on the 
Irish question ; at another, he was demanding that the whigs 
should join on any terms. One day he was wildly indignant upon 
hearing of Copley’s appointment ; another day he was defending 
it. His professions of disinterestedness were oft repeated, but he 
was profoundly jealous of Scarlett’s appointment, and, said his 
friend Wilson, his vanity could not brook exclusion.? 

The attitude adopted by Althorp and Duncannon towards the 
new government was of peculiar importance on account of the 
exceptional positions which they held in the party. Viscount 
Duncannon, later earl of Bessborough, had been the chief whip 
of the whig party for over twenty years. Althorp had, in 1827, 
acquired great weight and influence with the whigs, and was 
already marked out for the leadership of the party in the commons 
which he actually assumed in the summer of 1830. His opinions 
of the merits of Canning’s ministry were not so uncompromising 
as those of Grey ; but he consistently held that the whigs ought 
not to enter the government so long as the catholic question 
remained shelved. A divided government should be judged 
purely on its merits, and its measures should be supported or 
opposed according as they should be found good or bad. He 
wrote on 26 March to Brougham : 


From all one is able to collect, I think it seems pretty clear that it is 
intended to patch up a divided administration, with Lord Bathurst or 
some other king at the head of it. Should this be the case, what course 
ought we to pursue ? We shall find, probably, as we have lately done, that 
it will be our duty to support most of their measures of foreign and com- 
mercial policy, but this is not enough; we are giving our sanction and 
support to an administration which acts upon a system quite contrary to 
every constitutional principle, and highly detrimental to the real per- 
manent interests of the country ; at least we shall have the appearance of 
giving it our sanction. I think there is great difficulty in deciding what to 
do, and I have not yet consulted with anybody upon it, but my opinion 
at present is that immediately after the holidays you ought to move an 
address, praying the king to form an administration united in principle, 
stating, in making the motion, the principles on which we have been acting 
for some years past, and saying that we shall continue to look at measures 
and not men; but that we feel the country cannot be well governed upon 
this absurd system of compromise, and that things are coming to such a 
crisis that we feel it our duty, whatever may be our opinion of individual 
measures, to call the attention of the country to the situation in which the 
interests of the empire are placed. This, as well as any course we can 
pursue, is liable to misconstruction, but I think it is the straightforward 
and honest one to take.® 


1 Brougham, Life and Times, ii. 489. ® Wilson, p. 26. 3 Althorp Papers. 
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On 18 April he wrote to Brougham : 


For myself I have no personal hostility to any man. I have but little 
confidence in Canning’s honesty, but I think that it is his interest now to 
act as if he was honest; and if he does so, I for one shall support his 
administration. I do not think that any of us can take part in any ad- 
ministration which is not formed on the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and I should not think that any administration was so formed that 
did not, as a ministry, support catholic emancipation and the repeal of the 
test act. With respect to reform of parliament there may be differences of 
opinion, because the country may be well governed without it, though the 
people can never have security for good government under the present 
system of representation. I think the present separation of Canning from 
the tories a great point gained, and it is our duty to support him against 
them as much as we can without sacrificing our own characters, but one 
must always remember that the character of a public man is public pro- 
perty, and that his first duty is to take care of it. These are the principles 
that will guide me in the present circumstances of the country ; and from 
what I know of the people with whom I have acted for so many years, 
I feel perfect confidence that they will all be guided by the same. 


When the house of commons met on 1 May Althorp took his 
old place amongst the opposition, but on the 7th he crossed over 
to the ministerial side, and intimated in a characteristically honest 


speech that he should give Canning’s government his decided 
support : 


When I first saw the list of the gentlemen of whom his majesty had 
been pleased to form his new government, I confess it was my wish, as it 
was certainly my expectation, that I might be able, generally, to support 
them. That wish, and that expectation, have been very much increased 
and fortified by the discussions that have subsequently taken place in 
parliament. Some doubts might, in the first instance, have suggested 
themselves to my mind, from the circumstance of the junction which has 
been effected between the new government and some of the honourable 
friends with whom I have usually voted ; but these doubts, I am bound to 
declare, are entirely removed. Indeed, sir, it is impossible for us not to 
see that the time is now arrived in which we must choose between a govern- 
ment actuated by liberal and enlightened principles, and one of toryism 
in its most odious forms. Beyond all doubt, from the right honourable 
gentleman who has been placed at the head of this government I differ 
widely on two most important questions ; namely, parliamentary reform, 
and the repeal of the test acts. I regret to find that here is an administra- 
tion with which, upon these topics, I shall not agree; but I should be 
worse than a madman if, on that account, I should either refuse to go along 
with, or vote for the dismissal of, a government, which, on so many other 
subjects, I may concur with, and which it is obvious we could not replace. 
Other grounds I know there are, upon which I must anticipate that we 
shall not, in some points, coincide ; for example, the catholic question. 
I think that that ought to be brought forward as a cabinet measure. . . . 


1 Althorp Papers. 
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But here again, if I were to vote against the gentlemen opposite,! because 
they decline to discuss this as a cabinet measure, I should be only dis- 
placing them, in order to bring others into power, who would make it, in 
truth, a government question, but only in so far as might regard their 
determination never to concede it. It is upon these grounds that I shall 


give to the government of the right honourable gentleman, generally, my 
most decided support.” 


Althorp’s influenee was sufficiently great to induce many 
waverers to come to the assistance of the new government. ‘ Had 
I been in the house of commons,’ Ellice wrote to Lambton, ‘I 
would have followed Lord Althorp.’? Amongst those who crossed 
the floor of the house with him that evening were Lords Milton 
and Nugent, both of whom participated in the discussion and 
spoke in similar terms.‘ Russell had gone over on the 3rd. 
Although in February he had spoken in favour of giving Canning 
an unconditional support, in April he had looked coldly on the 
arrangement that had been made ; but by the beginning of May 
he had come to realize the necessity of supporting it. The 
extremely hostile attitude of the ultra-tories made him sympa- 
thize with the ministers ; and though he declared that he had 
no intention of taking office, he made it clear that he did not in 
the least censure his friends for not making parliamentary reform, 
in advocating which he had for some years taken the lead, a sine 
qua non.> Lambton discreetly resolved to keep a footing in both 
camps. He declared himself favourable to the junction, and 
indicated his willingness to accept a peerage from the ministers. 
He believed that the greatest political service he could render to 
the country was to reunite the whig party under the leadership 
of Lord Grey. On 13 July he wrote to his wife : 


The day before yesterday I had a communication with Lord Lansdowne 
respecting my going up to the house of lords, which is fixed upon, but the 
time of the event taking place is not yet fixed. I must know, however, 
in a day or two. I told it immediately after to Lord Grey, and in the con- 
versation we had I was most happy to find great signs of coming modera- 
tion. He said he had no connexion with the ultra-tories ; that he should 
wait to see what measures the government adopted next year, and support 
them if right. I told him I had never, since my arrival, lost sight of one 
object—which was the reparation of the mischief which had been done by 
want of communication with him—that I knew every one of the ministers 
were most anxious to act so as to obtain his support, and that I should 
look forward to the time when he might be able to give them personal 
co-operation.® 


As chief whip of the whig party, Duncannon exerted almost 
as much influence as Althorp, and his opinions at this critical 


1 He crossed over after he had spoken. 2 Parl. Deb., New Ser., xvii. 584. 
* Lambton Papers. * Parl. Deb., New Ser., xvii. 585, 591. 
5 Ibid. p. 543. * Lambton Papers. 
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time were consequently of considerable importance. At the 
outset he had been far from satisfied with the conduct of 
Brougham and Wilson, whose meddling with matters which should 
have been confined to Lansdowne or Burlington House he doubt- 
less resented. He complained that Brougham was overreaching 
himself in pledging the opposition to an unconditional support 
of Canning, and on 25 March he wrote a warning letter to Wilson : 


Take care that you neither mislead nor are misled. By laying so much 
stress on the word disinterested he may think that support is tendered to 
him as the chief of a divided cabinet. If so, he may be misled because, 
although Brougham may offer and give such support, he cannot be justified 
in offering it for others. Do not lead him into error by allowing him to 
count upon support under such circumstances, for I believe that a divided 
government would not and ought not to be supported. 


In another letter to Wilson (undated, but probably written on 
or about 12 April) Duncannon declared : 


I am steadily of opinion that Canning’s government is to be supported, 
if it is possible for us to do it, but I cannot go the length of saying that if 
a protestant majority should be insisted on in the cabinet, that I should 
think any great gain had been accomplished by merely throwing out the 
late government and putting another into their place, the foundation of 
whose government was exactly similar to the last ; but we will hope that 
such is not the case, as I cannot believe it possible that Canning would 


- consent under any circumstances to be a part of a cabinet so formed. .. . 


Now I assure you I am not anxious to put difficulties in the way of our 
supporting Canning, but merely stating what I think. . . . I do not say 
that the catholic question must be immediately pressed upon them, or 
any steps taken to prevent their going on, if it should appear that their 
government is formed on liberal principles, but if they have allowed them- 


selves to be pledged against a question of such importance, I cannot 
express any great loss at the change.” 


Duncannon’s opinions had hardened considerably by the 23rd, 
when he was hoping, and expecting, that the negotiations would 
fail. Much to Brougham’s disgust, he had been taking seriously 
the story which the ultra-tories had been assiduously circulating, 
to the effect that Canning had pledged himself to the king that 


the catholic question should be shelved indefinitely. He wrote 
to Lambton : 


You have heard all that has occurred, and I will only therefore give 
you my opinion on the prospect to come. I conclude that all prospect of 
junction with any of our friends is now over ; at least I sincerely hope so, 
as I feel quite confident that, with the sentiments of the king on the subject 
of the catholics, we never could have coalesced with Canning’s government 
without a total abandonment of every principle upon which we have ever 
acted. I sincerely regret this, as great exertions would and I think ought 


1 Add. MS. 30111, fo. 335. 


2 Ibid. fo. 270. 
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to have been made to commence a new system towards Ireland, and to 
keep those who have retired from returning, and probably, as will be the 
case, forming a complete tory government. No one ever had it so much in 
his own hands as Canning had, if he had taken advantage of the retirement 
of his opponents ; on the contrary, he gave time for every sort of intrigue 
against him, and the king is now more determined on that question than 
he ever was. How a government, formed as this is now formed, can stand, 
it is difficult to conceive, if there arises any question, which is very probable, 
in which they should be opposed by opposition, and as they will be vehe- 
mently by their new opponents, who are burning for the fight. 


He put this point of view even more clearly in a letter to 
Althorp : 


I entirely agree with you in all you say, and I shall not easily be shaken 
in my opinion that the new government is to be supported in preference 
to the old one, and that it will be a great gain for England and Ireland. 
I would neither wish [nJor encourage the catholics to harass the new govern- 
ment, or throw difficulties in their way by prematurely pressing this 
question, or forcing engagements which might be impossible to give ; but 
I do think that, on the other hand, it will be necessary for Canning to make 
it clear that his government is formed on a principle that gives us every 
reason to expect that this question will be forwarded by the change, and 
that the character of the cabinet should clearly and positively bear that 
stamp—because the assertions of the king, though perhaps not worth 
much, are so positively used, so positively ordain it to be a protestant 
government, that it appears to me, so far from gaining, we should lose 
character with the country if we give it an active support, without a proper 
understanding on a subject which I shall always consider of paramount 
importance, and on which, though others may not lay so great a stress, 
the opposition is distinctly pledged. Now do not think I am not most 
anxious to support the new government because I say this; I do hope it 
may succeed, and almost anything, I allow, is better than a tory govern- 
ment ; but I hope a positive understanding may be come [to] on the sub- 
ject of the catholics, because if that is not the case, with a government into 
which some anti-catholics are admitted, Ireland certainly (or I think 
England either) will not understand us.” 


Although Lansdowne was unable to force his views and safe- 
guards on Canning and the king, Duncannon, in spite of his 
earlier declarations, was prepared, on 27 April, to accept the 
arrangement which had been made : 

I fear you do not entirely approve of what has been done. I can only 
say that though it is not exactly what we could have wished, yet connected 
as I am with Ireland, I could not forgo the opportunity of the chance even 
of saving Ireland. The present arrangement gives a hope of a more liberal 
government for that country, and I do think it is fair after Lord Lans- 
downe’s conduct, which has been most honourable, to give him all the 


1 Lambton Papers. 
* Althorp Papers. The letter, inadequately dated, was probably written on 
18 April. 
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support in our power. If we fail in our expectations, I feel confident he 
will at once withdraw from the government, but I think he should be sup- 
ported. .. . The arrangement appears to be approved of by almost all our 
friends. I hope that we shall all keep together, that if circumstances should 
compel Lord Lansdowne to resign hereafter, he may be supported in 


that step also by those who have persuaded him to the step he has 
now taken.! 


That step was approved by none of the members of the great 
house of Russell. ‘ My father is in Devonshire,’ wrote Tavistock 
to Althorp on 25 April. ‘He goes all lengths with Lord Grey, 
and is disgusted with Canning’s profligacy.’ 2 Tavistock, though 
more critical of Lansdowne’s policy than Russell, was more 
moderate than his father, the duke of Bedford. As his letters 


of 9 and 10 March to Hobhouse show, he shared Grey’s distrust 
of Canning : 


The farce supported by us has existed now sufficiently long to open the 
eyes of everyone. Our majorities have been gradually growing smaller and 
smaller, till at length we have been left in a minority,® with the country 
more against us than at any former period, by Canning’s own confession. 
Whether this confession was wise and prudent, and whether it looked like 
sincerity, must be left to others to decide, but how after having suffered 
parliament to be chosen under the immediate influence of a no-popery 
secretary to the treasury, after having permitted this faction to use all its 
influence against the catholics in the late division, how, after all this, a 
different result was to be looked for, is to me quite surprising. Every trick 
and every kind of corruption was made use of at the general election to 
procure a majority against the catholics, and this was more than connived 
at by Canning. I could prove this to you in five minutes.* 


And he wrote next day : 


I did not mean to say that Canning is not sincere in wishing to carry the 
catholic question. Undoubtedly he would be glad to carry it and to keep 
his office ; but, if he cannot have both, he had rather keep his place than 
lose both. This is all I meant to say with regard to his sincerity. But two 
or three facts have lately come to my knowledge about his conduct on the 
subject of seats at the general election which puzzle me, and make it very 
difficult to reconcile his professions with his actions.® 


‘Support or oppose the government’s measures according as 
they are judged to be good or bad’, was the principle which 


Tavistock proposed to adopt. Writing to Althorp on 25 April, 
he said : 


It appears to me, as it does to you, that we are placed in a very difficult 
situation. On the one hand, I see our friends so overjoyed at having got 
rid of the old high tory faction, that they seem to be in great danger of 


1 Althorp Papers. To Althorp. * Ibid. 
> On 6 March Burdett’s motion on the catholic question was lost by four votes. 
* Add. MS. (Broughton Papers) 36463, fo. 306. 5 Ibid. fo. 307. 
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losing sight of principle in the midst of their joy. On the other hand, I 
think that Lord Grey is perhaps too nice under all the circumstances of the 
case, and expects too much, for politics are a choice of evils, and it is in 
vain to expect perfection. 

I thought with you the other day . . . that as there had been no govern- 
ment at all on the most important of all great questions, I did not see how 
I could consistently oppose a motion which had for its object to remove the 
very mischief of which I had been so long complaining . . . so I am inclined 
to think now, that I cannot consistently join a government where the same 
game is to be played, with a new set of players, and with this difference 
only, that the principal performer is better disposed to our side, and pro- 
mises a better chance of winning for us. This we must always remember, 
that when present feelings subside and when policy and expediency are 
forgotten, principle alone is the test of men and parties. Remember also 
that one of our great objects has been to obtain a reform in parliament. 
Has not Mr. Canning been the greatest enemy, the most violent libeller 
of parliamentary reform, and the sarcastic reviler of the whigs and their 
principles ? Perhaps, however, we ought to overlook all this, and consider 
him now as the champion of liberal policy, and if he acted well with a host 
of ultras to clog his course, the probability is that he will act well without 
them ; but from all we know of him, I should consider it a great calamity 
to be connected with him. Remember, too, that he has quarrelled with 
the ultras on personal grounds, not on principle. Remember, too, that the 
king has told the two prelates he sent for, not to be under any alarm at the 
secession of the ultra-tories, as he was fully determined to maintain the 
same system of government as Lord Liverpool’s, and that the catholic 
question should not be carried during his reign. With these facts, and the 
appointment of Copley to be chancellor, I cannot view the matter in any 
other light than as a sacrifice of principle, in Canning, for the sake of power. 
After this, long preface I come at last to the point. We must, in the present 
state of affairs, look more to measures than to men; in my humble judg- 
ment our course should be to stand aloof, and to support Canning’s 
measures when they are good and in accordance with our own principles, 
but not to go one step further—no general support—no confidence in the 
minister, beyond the surface. Above all, let us avoid as much as possible 
doing anything that will give the least countenance to the ultra-tory 
opposition, although I cannot think that Peel will ever incur the fearful 
responsibility of shutting the door for ever upon the catholics, and thus 
driving Ireland into rebellion by taking the reins of a government exclusively 
protestant. Perceval was the only man who had nerves for such an under- 
taking. I do not blame Lord Lansdowne or any of our friends for joining 
Canning. They have done so, I’m persuaded, conscientiously, and I’m 
glad to have them in office instead of the intolerants ; it is a blessed change, 
and under all the circumstances they were right not to be too nice as to 
the persons who have joined the government ; all I ask is to be allowed 
to take my own line without quarrelling with my friends, or wishing to 
influence others.? 


But even Tavistock was not quite prepared for the amazing 
1 Althorp Papers. 
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‘surrender’ of 26 April. His astonishment is revealed in his 
letter of the 28th to Hobhouse : 


I cannot say how much I am pleased to find that we agree entirely on 
this subject. Our dear friends at Brooks’s appear to have lost their senses, 
and I can find no one who appears disposed to be rational except my father, 
Althorp, and yourself. I should be sorry to do anything to hamper the 
new government, or to give the least encouragement to those old rogues, 
the ultra-tory faction; but I must think with my father, who says that 
he cannot conceive either the honesty or the policy of an unconditional 
surrender to Canning, without any security for our measures, our principles, 
or even our personal honour! However I will not find fault with the con- 
duct of others ; if Lord Lansdowne and Wilson are to strengthen and con- 
firm Canning’s liberal policy, so much the better. All I ask for myself is to 
be suffered to take my own line without quarrelling with old associates. 


Lord Essex was strongly in favour of an arrangement with 
Canning, and the only fault he had to find was the impudent 
way in which Brougham had on the 20th virtually deprived 
Lansdowne of the party leadership by organizing a rebellion at 
Brooks’s against his authority. On 22 April he wrote an amusing 
letter of remonstrance to Wilson : 


I never will subscribe to the mode in which this has been carried on ; 
it has half killed me to think that a meeting of statesmen held at Lans- 
downe ... [illegible]... is to end in a few individuals meeting at a club to 
settle a business of this nature! Whatever may be [the] results (and God 
grant they may be favourable to the whigs) I much fear from this circum- 
stance alone no real or permanent good can be effected. Those who can 
lend themselves to such measures must take the consequences ; they are un- 
statesmanlike. . . . Overzeal and haste has ruined many a good cause which 
otherwise would have had full success. Canning and the k[{ing] are full of 
difficulties ; the gentlemen, the wise men of Brooks’s, have done all they 
can to help both k[{ing] and minister out of their difficulties. The cook at 
Brooks’s . . . is an excellent one, but all the others not having been called 
in may, perchance, spoil the broth. These are my sentiments. . .. The tory 
papers will have ‘ beau jew’ to indulge their wit and fancy, and well they may 
at the idea of a club dictating to his majesty what he is to do. I have 
lived too long not to see these matters in what I shall ever consider the 
true light. At Brooks’s Club talk politics and settle the disputes of such a 
fellow as Raikes,? but Devonshire House, Bedford House, and Lansdowne 
or Burlington House, are the places where men of high principles and 
character should be assembled to form an endeavour to advise their 
sovereign of matters in which the country is so deeply involved. It is a sad 
presage of what is to come, and I have equally unpleasant forebodings about 
‘l'avenir’. I admit you were quite right about Canning, and I firmly believe 


1 Add. MS. (Broughton Papers) 36463, fo. 379. 
? Raikes, a member of Brooks’s, picked a quarrel with Brougham at the club on 
4 March ; and only the arrest of the latter, whom Wilson and Lord Sefton bailed out, 
prevented a duel. A meeting of the members later forced Raikes, the aggressor, to 
apologize. 
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he has acted honourably and done the best he could, but he has a slippery 
chap to deal with in his majesty, who throws people over again at a moment’s 
warning. I hope for success ardently. 


Even when negotiations reached a successful issue, Lord Essex 
could not refrain from reverting to the subject of the outrageous 
rebellion : 


I am satisfied that all is right. I wish the malignants may have their 
hearts softened. I confess I do not quite like the manner in which the 
whole was conducted at the beginning ; but as it has produced what I think 
a most happy end, do not let us quarrel with the cooks, but eat the dinner 
heartily and drink in a full bumper.” 


To the duke of Devonshire, who had been so instrumental in 
bringing about the junction, Lord Essex poured out his heartfelt 
congratulations : 


What I consider above all is the real service that you have done to your 
country by having been (as I conceive you have) most instrumental in 
relieving the country from a load of toryism which had nearly destroyed 
it; may you live many many years to enjoy the well-earned praise of a 
grateful nation.® 


The formation of the coalition government had the result 
not only of severing political connexions in both the whig and 
the tory party, but of destroying, for the time being, personal 
friendships. Grey ceased to correspond with Holland, Brougham, 
Wilson, and other old friends, and Lady Grey’s enmity towards 
them went even deeper. Lambton wrote to his wife on 12 June: 


You have no idea of the alteration the late political changes have made, 
even in private society. Most families are divided in opinion; amongst 
the most violent is Lady Jersey. She and Lord Grey keep up one another’s 
hatred of Canning, assisted by Lauderdale, who is more venomous and 
violent than usual.* 


And Moore remarked in his diary : 


What an odd state of politics. I saw Lady Holland yesterday touching 
Lambton on the knee to keep him from speaking against the duke of 
We'iimgton before the duke of Bedford ; the two dukes being now, in con- 
junction with Lord Grey, opposers of the ministry, while Lord Tavistock, 
Lord John, and Lambton are with them.® 


The life of the new ministry was destined to be neither a long 
nor a happy one. Harassed on the one hand by ‘friends of 
liberty ’ like the irrepressible Joseph Hume, and on the other 
by the vexatious and factious opposition of the ultra-tories, 
Canning’s weary spirit almost broke down under his triumph, 
and his health was undermined by the fatigue of an exhausting 


1 Add. MS. 30111, fo. 288. 2 Ibid. fo. 290. 
> Chatsworth Papers. * Lambton Papers. 5 Diary, v. 177. 
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parliamentary attendance. Nor did the whigs, in that short 
time, learn to work harmoniously with their tory colleagues and 
allies. They refused to receive ‘treasury notes’ from the tory 
government whip; they maintained intact their own party 
organization, and never would attend, it was said, unless sum- 
moned by Duncannon.! It was the general opinion that the 
coalition would not last long. ‘We cannot go on, the coach 
must all be unpacked and repacked again,’ Tierney was re- 
ported to have declared.2 But the question of the survival of 
the government was not to be settled by warring politicians ; 
on 8 August, after having held the office of prime minister only 
four months, Canning passed away at Chiswick, the residence of 
the duke of Devonshire, where Charles Fox had died twenty-one 
years before.* 

A discussion of the policy, home or foreign, of Canning’s 
government lies beyond the scope of this article. The only 
outstanding events of these few months were the fate of the corn 
bill in domestic affairs, and, in foreign, the signing of the treaty 
of London, which marked yet another milestone on the road to 
Greek independence. Even in these events the whigs played 
no part ; for the corn bill was drafted by Huskisson and piloted 
through the commons by Canning; and the treaty of 6 July, 
too, was the work of the prime minister. The whigs entered the 
cabinet after the close of the parliamentary session, and held 
office under Canning less than a month, a period too short to 
admit of their being able to exert any influence on policy. 


A. ASPINALL. 


1 Parker, Peel, i. 491. ® Colchester, Diary, iii. 520. 

* Dr. Temperley (p. 444) quotes some of Canning’s dying words, as recorded by 
Lord Morley. Stapleton, Canning’s private secretary, who was with him throughout 
his last illness, wrote to Huskisson on 19 August: ‘ There were no parting words by 
way of legacy to his country, and we have no absolute certainty that he was aware of 
the near approach of his end’ (Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38750, fo. 36). 


(T'o be continued) 
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The Concert of Europe and Moldavia in 
1857 


HE question of the Danubian principalities (Wallachia and 
Moldavia) was one of the by-products of the Crimean war, 
which liberated them from the ill-defined protection of Russia, 
but left them, in consequence, a sort of ward of the Powers. 
While it was naturally assumed that the principalities should 
retain an autonomous form of government, subject, of course, to 
the suzerainty of the Porte, the growth of nationalism as a force 
in international politics made the sentiments of their population 
a factor that must be considered in any settlement. Long sub- 
jected to Russian or Turkish political experiments and the misrule 
of a corrupt clique of native boyards, the Moldo-Wallachians had 
been slightly touched by revolution in 1848, and, though liberation 
from Russia was then their most pressing desire, the more novel 
idea, which had already taken the form of a nationalist aspiration, 
was that of forming the principalities into a single unified state. 
Of course, this new aspect of Rouman nationalism could hardly 
have been astonishing to diplomats conversant with the trend of 
Balkan politics ; but the experience of the Powers in dealing with 
the Eastern Question boded ill for a successful application of 
international machinery towards a solution of the problem. 
With the exception of Belgium, the Concert of Europe, properly 
speaking, had never handled a nationalist problem without 
either foundering on the rocks of the particular interests of the 
Powers or else merely effecting a shallow compromise. The case 
of the Roumanians, who were unquestionably a single nation- 
ality,? was now to be a new test of the efficacy of the Concert. 
Without reviewing the various objects of the allies in the 
Crimean war, it may be said that the liberation of the principalities 
from Russian protection and intervention was one of the ‘ Four 
Points ’ * presented to Russia, at Austria’s instance, in December 
1 Xénopol, Histoire des Roumains, ii. 546-7; Jorga, Geschichte des rumdnischen 
Volkes, ii. 273-8. 2 Xénopol, op. cit. ii. 545. 
> It will be recalled that the first rough draft of these demands had been formulated 
by Clarendon in July 1854, that they were accepted in principle by France and Austria 


in August, and that they were embodied in definite form with the adhesion of Austria 
(still nominally neutral) in December. The pressure of Austria (which amounted to 
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1855; and this ‘memorandum’, as it was called, became the 
basis of discussion at a conference of the plenipotentiaries of 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Russia, and Turkey, which was 
opened at Vienna on 15 March 1855. As the ‘ First Point ’ had 
mocted some sort of reorganization for the principalities, the 
question of their union under a single head was certain to become 
a subject of discussion, and equally certain to produce a marked 
divergence of opinion.1 The Porte, mindful of the revolt of 
Greece, was vehemently opposed to a departure that might lead 
to the se'ection of a foreign prince and eventual independence. 
Hardly less opposed to union was Austria, which had reason to 
fear its effect upon the disaffected Roumanians in Transylvania ; 
while British policy (shaped at this time by Palmerston and 
Clarendon) was averse from any step that might seem to threaten 
Ottoman power. The chief supporter of union was the Emperor 
Napoleon III, who, apart from other considerations, was the 
foremost champion in Europe of the principle of nationality ; and 
it was France, therefore, which proposed this innovation.? Since, 
however, the opposition to union proved too strong for a frontal 
attack, Russia (which saw the advantage of a rapprochement with 
France) devised an ingenious flanking movement to secure the 
desired end. The essence of the Russian proposal—which was 
adopted at the session of 19 March—was that the principalities 
themselves should be consulted on the question of their future 
reorganization.* It may be presumed that something in the nature 
of a plebiscite was a part of the Russian plan, but all definite 
arrangements 4 were postponed until decision should be reached 
on the remaining features of the memorandum ; and it was on 
these other points of contention that the conference broke down. 
Hence, the war dragged on until the allies, losing patience, con- 
fronted Russia with an ultimatum. 

As far as the principalities were concerned, the Vienna confer- 
ence had done little more than suggest an approach to the problem 
and bring out clearly the reactions of some of the Powers. Napo- 


a threat of intervention) was sufficient to induce the court of St. Petersburg to consent 
to negotiation. 

1 The attitude of the Powers (on which there is abundant evidence) is ably sum- 
marized by Xénopol (op. cit. ii. 546-51). 

* The French position—which included the suggestion of a foreign prince—was 
embodied in a memorandum, presented at the session of 29 March. The French 
argument for union was that it ‘ would create a sort of natural barrier’ (obviously 
against Russia) (British and Foreign State Papers, xlv. 82). 

® Protocol no. 3, 19 March 1855, and annex, ibid. xlv. 66 ff. The proposal involved 
an amendment to the plan, adopted at Austria’s suggestion, of leaving to the Porte 
the initiation of all proposals of the measures to be taken (Protocol no. 1 and annex, 
ibid. xlv. 54 ff.). 

* The British government desired that each principality should be under a Christian 
prince (preferably not a native), appointed for life by the Porte (F.O. to Russell, 
5 April 1855, F.O. 7/461, no. 48). 
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leon, for his part, as long as Russia was disposed to resist the will 
of the victors, was unwilling to hazard a quarrel with his ally. In 
the meantime, pending Russia’s acceptance of the allies’ terms 
of peace (which finally occurred on 16 January 1856), the British 
foreign secretary proposed that a tentative plan for the future 
organization of the principalities should be drawn up by the Porte 
in collaboration with the French and British embassies. It was 
clearly Clarendon’s intention that Austria should be excluded from 
this démarche,! but Napoleon was so eager to become the friendly 
arbiter of Europe that the notion of such a rebuff was soon relin- 
quished,? and Baron Prokesch, the Austrian internuncio, was thus 
associated in the transaction. After several meetings a protocol 
was signed at Constantinople on 11 February 1856. Wisely 
enough, France had refrained from raising the question of union ; 
and the arrangements, which were agreed upon with little debate, 
assumed the separation of the two provinces. 

But the struggle was merely adjourned ; and the real battle- 
ground was the congress of Paris, which opened its sessions on 
25 February 1856. The Moldo-Wallachians themselves, though 
for the most part inarticulate onlookers, found ready champions 
in their two hospodars,* one of whom—the Moldavian, Gregory 
Ghis1—headed a petition to the congress, demanding the union 
of the principalities (though studiously avoiding the question of 
a foreign prince).° Napoleon had clearly made up his mind to 
propose union,® and declared openly that the congress of Paris 
should not repeat the mistake of the congress of Vienna, which had 
ignored the interests of peoples and considered only those of 
sovereigns.’ In this position he was supported rather mildly by 
Russia,’ whose goodwill he had been assiduously seeking, and 
with great enthusiasm by Cavour, who, shrewdly aware of the 


1 Dislike and distrust of Austria was at its height at this time. ‘She aims’, wrote 
Clarendon, ‘ at transferring to herself the power hitherto exercised by Russia in the 
Principalities, or, at least, of sharing that power with Russia ’ (Clarendon to Cowley, 
15 November 1855, F.O. 27/1059, no. 1315). France deferred to Clarendon’s wishes, 
but later Walewski urged reconsideration (Cowley to Clarendon, 12 January 1856, 
telegram, F.O. 27/512). 

* F.0. to Cowley, 14 January 1856, telegram, F.O. 27/1108. 

* Stourdza et al., Actes et documents relatifs a Vhistoire de la régénération de la 
Roumanie, ii. 917 ff. 

* Prince Stirbey, hospodar of Wallachia, seems to have been less energetic than 
Ghika of Moldavia, but he criticized the protocol of Constantinople, which had greatly 
disappointed the popular hopes by its assumption of the separation of the princi- 
palities (Alison to Stratford, 7 March 1856, F.O. 78/1175, no. 7, enc.). Stirbey seems 
to have made a point of paying court to Napoleon (Thouvenel, Trois années de la 
question d’orient, p. 16). 

5 Actes et docs, ii. 966 ff. The memorial was ostensibly a criticism of the protocol 
of Constantinople. 

* Walewski to Thouvenel, 23 February 1856, ibid. ii. 962. Cowley had warned 
Clarendon of Napoleon’s probable intention (F.O. 27/1121, no. 279). 

* Martin, History of the Prince Consort, iii. 465. 

® Clarendon to Palmerston, 9 March 1856, F.O. 78/1164, no. 45. 
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application of the principle to his own people, was losing no time 
in urging Palmerston to bring Great Britain into line.! Since the 
attitude of Austria and Turkey was, of course, unchanged, it 
was manifest that the British government held a pivotal posi- 
tion. Not, however, until the session of 8 March, when Walewski 
formally proposed union,? had Clarendon given a hint of its 
intentions. Lord Cowley, his associate at the congress, was 
known to disapprove of union,? and from Constantinople Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe had expressed doubts of its practicability.‘ 
Perhaps some liberal influence in the cabinet had availed to tilt 
the scales in the opposite direction; for after Walewski had 
argued warmly for the emperor’s views, Clarendon explicitly— 
though without enthusiasm—proclaimed his approval of the 
principle of union.’ Even while noting that Great Britain was 
not ‘aussi fermement résolu’ as France, Walewski concluded 
from later talks with Clarendon that the British government 
would warmly support the common policy.® 

The division among the Powers’ was too deep, however, to 
permit so complete a victory for the ‘ unionists’. Characteristi- 
cally enough, the leading Turkish representative at the congress 
(Ali Pasha, the grand vizier) delayed proceedings by insisting 
that he must wait for further instructions from the sultan,® and 
the field of debate was momentarily extended to Constantinople, 
where the French and British ambassadors were required to 
exert the necessary pressure on the Porte.® In the meantime a 
committee, instituted (at the session of 10 March) at the instance 
of Count Buol, the Austrian chancellor, and composed of Buol 
himself, Baron Bourqueney (Walewski’s associate at the con- 
gress), and Ali Pasha, was at work upon a compromise; and 
since the Austrian chancellor had made the tactical mistake 
of affirming (at the session of 8 March) that the Moldo-Wal- 
lachians were opposed to union, he could not logically refuse 
to countenance a proposal to consult their desires. Hence the 
result was the adoption by the congress of the original Russian 
suggestion of a plebiscite.1° In articles xxii-xxv of the treaty 
of Paris (30 March 1856) it was stipulated: (i) that the sultan, 


1 Cavour to d’Azeglio, 6 and 7 March 1856, Bianchi, La Politique de Cavour: 
Lettres inédites, pp. 115 ff. (reprinted in Actes et doc.). 

2 Protocol no. 6, Martens, Recueil général de traités, xv. 714 ff. 

* Cowley to Clarendon, 27 February 1856, F.O. 27/1121, no. 255. 

* Stratford to Clarendon, 2 December 1855, F.O. 78/1093, no. 996, enc. 

5 Cavour to d’Azeglio, 9 March 1856, Bianchi, op. cit. p. 123 ff. 

® Walewski to Thouvenel, 29 March 1856, Actes et doc. ii. 1105 ff. 

7 Protocol no. 6 gives the views of the plenipotentiaries. 

® Ali’s instructions had not permitted him to discuss union (Clarendon to Palmer- 
ston, 9 March 1856, F.O. 78/1164, no. 45). 

* Clarendon to Stratford, 8 March 1856, telegram, F.O. 78/1160, no. 274. 

© Protocol no. 8, Martens, op. cit. xv. 720 ff. 
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in concert with the signatory Powers, should convoke popularly 
elected divans in Moldavia and Wallachia to ascertain the 
wishes of the people on the definite organization of the princi- 
palities ; (2) that a commission of representatives of the same 
Powers (which now included Prussia) should repair to the princi- 
palities for the purpose of conducting a parallel inquiry, after 
which they should suggest bases of organization ; and (3) that, 
after the vote of the divans and the submission of the com- 
mission’s report, the Powers, reassembled, should determine upon 
a thoroughgoing reorganization of the territories in question.! 
Such, in substance, was the compromise which Austria and 
Turkey were forced to swallow. That a diplomatic battle should 
ensue over the consummation of the plan was certainly not fore- 
shadowed in what must be considered one of the few progressive 
features of the settlement of 1856. 

To the friends of union, convinced as they were of the senti- 
ments of the principalities, the cause for which they fought might 
have seemed already won. But the course of French diplomacy, 
as it may be traced in the dispatches of Walewski for the succeed- 
ing months, must persuade us that the emperor was by no means 
certain that this section of the treaty would stand firm amid the 
quicksands of diplomatic vacillation and Ottoman intrigue. 
Would Austria recall the troops which had occupied the princi- 
palities since June 1854?2 Would the Porte perform with 
fidelity the role which the congress had assigned to it? Above 
all, would Great Britain stand with France in resisting Austro- 
Turkish intrigues against the faithful execution of the agreed 
programme ? It was obvious that Turkey, thwarted at Paris, 
might subject the principalities to direct pressure, a scheme for 
which Austrian aid could readily be enlisted. 

Pledged by the terms of the treaty to withdraw her forces 
from Turkish territory ‘as soon as possible’, Austria was never- 
theless privileged to concert with the Porte the ‘ period and means 
of execution’. The possibility of some scheme being concocted 
to prolong the occupation had induced Walewski to bring up the 
question before the congress ; and it was then understood that 
neither could the commission convene nor the elections be held 
while the principalities bristled with Austrian bayonets. Since 
Great Britain had stood with France on this occasion, the Aus- 


1 Holland, The European Concert in the Eastern Question, pp. 251-2. 

2 It will be recalled that Austria had been anxious over the Russian occupation 
of the principalities during the early months of the Crimean war, and when the 
Russians withdrew under pressure of defeat, Austrians immediately took their place. 
The court of Vienna promised, however, to restore the principalities to Turkey at the 
conclusion of the war (Noradounghian, Recueil d’actes internationaux de lV Empire 
Ottoman, v. 423 ff. 

3 Article xxxi, Holland, op. cit. 
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trian diplomats had had no choice but to give way.! In the course 
of subsequent discussion, however, Buol maintained that the 
Austrian pledge was conditional on the Russian evacuation of 
Bessarabia ; ? and, although half the force was apparently with- 
drawn by May * (doubtless as a testimony of good faith), the 
disorderly conduct of the soldiery * and the evident manceuvring 
of Buol to extend the period of occupation caused much anxiety 
both at Paris and at London. The favourite Austrian argument 
was the turbulent state of the country, which, however, was per- 
sistently denied by both British and French agents on the spot.® 
On this question, at least, the two allies were in fair agreement. 
Their accord was not so evident at Constantinople. Proud of 
his long ascendancy at the Turkish court, whose fundamental 
interests he had steadily espoused, and whose sensibilities he had 
never failed to humour, the veteran diplomat, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, was much annoyed at the prestige which the French 
ambassador—a novus homo ®*—had succeeded in acquiring on the 
Bosphorus.? Edouard Thouvenel was reputed to be a man of 
great ability,® and his dispatches reveal those qualities—patience, 
force, finesse—which were most needed for grappling with a timid 
and shifty court. The relations between the two diplomats were 
seldom stormy but rarely ever cordial ; and it is hard to resist 
the feeling that Stratford, who had once admitted that. the union 
of the principalities would be to their best interest,® became the 
more opposed to this solution as his colleague showed his zeal for 
it.1° According to Thouvenel, Stratford had felt that his credit 
with the Porte had been lowered by the failure of the congress to 
1 Hiibner, Neuf ans de souvenirs d’un ambassadeur, i. 413; Cavour to d’Azeglio, 
28 March 1856, Bianchi, op. cit. p. 141 ff; Clarendon to Palmerston, 28 March 1856, 
F.O. 78/1165, p. 83. According to Cavour, the discussion was long and acrimonious. 
2 Hiibner, op. cit. i. 440-1; Seymour to Clarendon, 21 May 1856, F.O. 7/485, 
no. 340, &c. Wishing, itself, to put pressure upon Russia, the British government 
came to endorse the Austrian position with some insistence (Note by Palmerston on 
Seymour to Clarendon, 30 September 1856, F.O. 7/491, no. 761). 
* Cowley to Clarendon, 16 May 1856, F.O. 27/1127, no. 462. 
* The evidence on this oppressive occupation is voluminous (Béclard to Walewski, 
29 April 1856, Actes et doc. v. 924 ff.; Colquhoun to Clarendon, 17 April 1856, F.O. 
78/1199, no. 22; to Stratford, 19 May 1856, F.O. 195/592, no. 32; toClarendon, 
5 June 1856, F.O. 78/1199, no. 39, &c.). 
5 Cowley to Clarendon, 3 April 1856, F.O. 27/1125, no. 357 ; Clarendon to Seymour, 
13 May 1856, F.O. 7/474, no. 171; Seymour to Clarendon, 21 May 1857, F.O. 7/486, 
no. 369; Clarendon to Seymour, 21 October 1856, F.O. 7/478, no. 725 (on French 
complaints) ; Walewski to Thouvenel, 30 September 1856, Actes et doc. iii. 855. 
* He had been appointed 6 May 1855 (Thouvenel, Pages de l'histoire du Second 
Empire, p. 153). 
7? Stratford to Clarendon, 2 February 1856, F.O. 78/1172, no. 119. This annoyance 
is also traceable in the French dispatches. 
® See The Times, 8 August 1856, editorial. 
* Stratford to Colquhoun, 16 February 1856, F.O 78/1173, enc. 
10 It appears that Thouvenel was not at first eager, feeling that the idea—which 
had been urged by his predecessor, Benedetti—was liable to compromise French 
influence at the Porte (Thouvenel, T'rois années de la question d’orient, pp. 4, 11). 
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adopt the principle of separation as suggested by the protocol of 
Constantinople,! and when Clarendon telegraphed to the British 
ambassador that his government favoured union,” Stratford gave 
his colleague to understand that no such avowal had been made.? 
Accordingly, when Thouvenel sought his co-operation in trying to 
overcome the Porte’s prejudices, he soon discovered that his 
colleague took a much less positive view of his own instructions.* 
Apparently Clarendon himself came to regret his sudden advocacy 
of union. After listening without dissent to the arguments of 
Musurus, the Turkish ambassador (who even went so far as to 
deny the right of the forthcoming divans to concern themselves 
with union), Clarendon expressed himself as follows to Cowley, the 
British ambassador to France : 


I have now to instruct Your Excellency to inform Count Walewski that 
the arguments and reasoning of the Turkish Government seem to Her 
Majesty’s Government to have great weight, and that, although the Plan 
of Union appeared at first sight plausible and likely to be attended with 
some advantages, a more full and deliberate examination and consideration 
of the matter has led them to the conclusion that the injurious consequences 
which would follow from it would greatly counterbalance any advantages 
which it could produce, and that it seems therefore to be highly desirable 
for the general interest that the separate condition of the Principalities 
should be maintained.® 


It is evident, too, that Napoleon was ill-served by his ambassador 
at London, who made no disguise of his want of sympathy with 
the emperor’s policy.6 At all events, by September Stratford 
acknowledged to Thouvenel that his government’s attitude had 
undergone a change ;? and the French ambassador was so dis- 
couraged over the situation that he would fain have given up the 
struggle (on the ground that France was risking her prestige in 


1 Thouvenel to Walewski, 8 May 1856, Actes et doc. iii. 457 ff.; same to same, 
29 September 1856, ibid. iii. 852 ff. 

2 Clarendon to Stratford, 8 March 1856, telegram, F.O. 78/1160, no. 274. 

3 Thouvenel to Walewski, 13 March 1856, Actes et doc. ii. 1094 ff. 

‘Tl... déclare d’un ton sardonique,’ reported Thouvenel, ‘ qu’il attendra des 
directions précises du principal secrétaire d’état de S.M. Britannique’ (Thouvenel 
to Walewski, 8 May 1856, ibid. ii. 457 ff.). Walewski also tried (though apparently 
without success) to secure Clarendon’s co-operation (Cowley to Clarendon, 29 May 
1856, F.O. 27/1127, no. 548). 

5 Clarendon to Cowley, 22 August 1856, F.O. 27/1115, no. 862. 

® Ollivier, Le Libéral Empire, iii. 411. Count Persigny seems to have been afraid 
that it would compromise the Anglo-French alliance, and Napoleon felt that his recall 
would create an unpleasant impression in London (Thouvenel, op. cit. pp. 60-1). The 
emperor did not, on the other hand, care to sacrifice Walewski, just to please Great 
Britain (Hiibner, op. cit. i. 448). 

? Apparently Clarendon’s dispatch to Cowley of 22 August (see above, n. 6) was cited 
as evidence of this (Thouvenel to Walewski, 11 September 1856, Actes et doc. iii. 809 ff.). 
Cowley had not, as a matter of fact, disclosed Clarendon’s position in full to Walewski, 
but contented himself with stating that the Powers were not bound to follow the wishes 
of the divans (Cowley to Clarendon, 24 August 1856, F.O. 27/1132, no. 981). 
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the East to no purpose), had not Napoleon insisted on continuing 
his support of union.! 

Doubtless Napoleon was relying chiefly on the strength of the 
native appeal ; for, if Constantinople was a more fertile field for 
British intrigue, the French had decidedly the advantage in the 
principalities. Most accounts seemed to agree that Wallachia 
was of one mind on the subject of union, and even in Moldavia, 
where some of the greater boyards were pleading the danger of the 
smaller province being sacrificed to the larger,? the sentiment in 
favour of union was growing steadily stronger. Much, however, 
might depend upon the choice of the man to head the caimacamie, 
or provisional government, which the congress had allowed the 
Porte to constitute in each principality, pending the final settle- 
ment of their common organization.’ In strict conformity with 
the existing constitution of the principalities, the Porte should 
have appointed a body of three persons instead of a single 
caimacam ; but obviously, it would be much easier to manipu- 
late a single individual, and the complaisance of the congress in 
leaving the matter rather vaguely to the Porte’s discretion seems 
strangely lacking in foresight.4 As it was, there was every chance 
for covert influences to operate. In Moldavia Theodore Balsche, a 
protégé of Austria, seems to have obtained the post by the usual 
venal methods of Ottoman politics ; > while for the corresponding 
office in Wallachia Stratford exercised his influence to secure the 
nomination of a former hospodar, Alexander Ghika,® an influential 
but negative character,’ whose desire for union was less sincere 
and less aggressive than that of the late hospodar. For the 
moment, however, such measures hardly counteracted the pro- 
union activities of the French consuls at Bucharest and Jassy ; § 

1 Thouvenel, op. cit. pp. 38, 44, 63. Walewski seems at one time to have supported 
Thouvenel’s hesitation, but in vain (ibid. p. 61). 

2 Place to Walewski, 24 June 1856, Actes et doc. iii. 561 ff. 

* Protocol no. 22, Martens, op. cit. p. 110. As the terms of the two hospodars were 
soon to close, the congress evidently considered it a practicable alternative. 

* As Professor Xénopol shows (op. cit. ii. 552). I confess I cannot find the basis 


of Miss Wambaugh’s inference (A Monograph on Plebiscites, p. 110) that it was ‘in 
spite of the efforts of Clarendon’. , 

5 Place to Walewski, 19 July 1856, Actes et doc. iii. 679 ff. The embassies were, 
of course, consulted in these appointments; and while Austria was partly responsible 
for the choice of Balsche, it was also approved by Stratford (Stratford to Clarendon, 
26 June 1856, F.O. 78/1182, no. 800). 

* Stratford to Pisani, 7 July 1856, F.O. 78/1183 (enclosed in Stratford’s no. 863). 

7 Thouvenel, op. cit. pp. 19, 33-4. A similar view is found in British sources. 

* The fact that Béclard at Bucharest and Place at Jassy, actively encouraged the 
partisans of union may be read in theiz own dispatches, as well as in British complaints. 
Place assured Walewski that he ‘ took care to efface, as far as possible, the traces of 
his intervention ’ (Actes et doc. iii. 559 ff.), but Walewski felt it necessary more than 
once to caution him, as it was desirable that the movement should appear as 
‘spontaneous’ as possible (ibid. iii. 718, 819). Béclard, as a matter of fact, accused 
Colquhoun, the British consul at Bucharest, of ‘working openly against union’ 
(Thouvenel, op. cit. p. 34); and in September Walewski and Clarendon agreed to 
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and Clarendon felt it necessary to remind Walewski that the 
Powers had agreed not to prejudge the pending question.! This 
may help us to explain the backward movement of the British 
government on the question of union ; and in September Claren- 
don wrote to the British consul at Bucharest that, while it 
approved of submitting the question to the divans, the British 
government was opposed to union, whether under a foreign or 
under a native prince, and would combat that eventuality ‘ by 
every legitimate means in its power’.2 This change in British 
sentiments lent colour later to a rumour that France also had 
abandoned union,’ an impression which Napoleon was not slow 
to contradict. While there is some point in the British conten- 
tion that the French were guilty of ‘interference with the free 
expression of opinion in the Principalities ’,> it is easy now to 
perceive the tactical blunder which Clarendon had made by his 
former advocacy of union.* Only on the execution of the treaty 
were the two Powers still united. 

No doubt the restless ambition of the French was in large part 
responsible for the pitfalls which beset the cause of union. An 
attempt by a French syndicate to secure a monopoly of navigation 
on two tributaries of the Danube was so plainly out of harmony 
with the general interest that the project, despite official backing, 
was quashed by the combined efforts of Stratford and Prokesch.? 
The treaty of Paris had proclaimed the free navigation of the 
Danube and its mouths, though nothing had been said of its 
affuents ; and the Magnan concession had been obtained from 
Gregory Ghika, the late hospodar of Moldavia. Thouvenel con- 
tended that to cancel this grant would be an infringement on the 
autonomy of Moldavia ; while Prokesch took the position that it 
contravened an existing understanding between Austria and the 
Porte ; § and, more questionably, both Austria and Great Britain 
contended that it violated the treaty of Paris. The Porte settled 
the matter by cancelling the grant ; and it was but natural that 
the competitors of the French should object to such a monopoly, 
particularly after so progressive a step had been taken in the 


restrain their respective agents (F.O. to Colquhoun, 26 September 1856, F.O. 78/1200, 
no. 30). 

Clarendon to Cowley, 9 September 1856, F.O. 27/1116, no. 960. 

* Clarendon to Colquhoun, 9 September 1856, F.O. 78/1200, no. 26. 

* Walewski to Place, 7 February 1857, Actes et doc. iii. 1113 ff. 

* Moniteur, 5 February 1857. 

5 Cowley to Clarendon, 6 February 1857, F.O. 27/1189, no. 203. See also Claren- 
don’s statement in the house of lords (Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd ser., 
exliv. 334). 

* Walewski was fond of reverting to this: e.g. Cowley to Clarendon, 10 February 
1857, F.0. 27/1189, no. 230. 

7 Stratford to Clarendon, 25 August 1856, F.O. 78/1186, no. id Ali Pasha to 
Balsche, August 1856, Actes et doc. iii. 787. 

® See Noradounghian, op. cit. i. 379 ff. 
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direction of commercial equality on international rivers. No less 
active in the sphere of diplomacy, France vainly supported 
Russia in a controversy over the Bessarabian frontier ; while 
the British reaped the advantage of having sided with the Porte.' 
On 14 October the Porte issued a circular to its representatives 
abroad, declaring that it reserved its decision respecting union, 
even though the divans should express themselves in its favour. 
And in December Ali Pasha, who had been suspected of French 
leanings, was replaced as grand vizier by Reshid Pasha, a tool 
of Stratford’s, and regarded as a staunch upholder of the status 
quo.® So strong, indeed, was the current against union that 
nothing but Thouvenel’s continual vigilance prevented the Porte 
from giving a false construction to the firman of convocation.* 
The task of drafting the sultan’s firman, which was to prescribe 
the electoral arrangements for the divans, was begun in September 
by collaboration between the embassies and the Turkish ministers, 
and, after many delays, received its final form on 13 January 
1857.5 It was soon afterwards agreed at a meeting of plenipo- 
tentiaries at Paris, which settled the boundary dispute between 
Russia and Turkey, that the Austrian occupation should ter- 
minate by 30 March,*® and before that time the two caimacams 
should receive the firman.? In the meantime the international 
commission, which had met at Constantinople in order. to hear the 
jirman read,® dispersed to await the withdrawal of the Austrians. 
The functions of the commission were, for the present, exclu- 
sively inquisitive and consultative.® Provided its deliberations 
were not marred by national interests, such a body was calculated 
to perform a useful service in noting the currents of opinion in the 
principalities and reporting any irregularities. The British com- 
missioner, Sir Henry Bulwer, was not, however, a very happy 
choice. Accustomed by virtue of his talents and experience to 
a position of responsibility, he chafed under the secondary role he 
was called upon to play, and continually complained to Clarendon 
—with some justice, it is true—that he was being slighted by 
Stratford. An open quarrel at Constantinople before all the am- 


1 Thouvenel to Walewski, 11 September 1856, Actes et doc. iii. 811 ff. 

2 Actes et doc. iii. 879 ff. 

* Thouvenel, Pages de histoire du Second Empire, pp. 150-2; Stratford to 
Clarendon, 3 November 1856, F.O. 78/1191, no. 1311. Reshid had been grand vizier 
before, but had been forced to retire in 1855, an event which had been variously 
attributed to a palace intrigue and (by Stratford) to French influence. 

* Thouvenel to Walewski, 15 September 1856, Actes et doc. iii, 820 ff. ; 29 Septem- 
ber 1856, ibid. iii. 852 ff., &c. ; Stratford to Clarendon, 13 October 1856, F.O. 78/1189, 
no. 1247. 5 Actes et doc. iii. 1049 ff. 

* Journal des Débats, 21 January 1857 (cited in Actes et doc. iii. 1075 ff.). 

? Thouvenel to Walewski, 26 January 1857, ibid. iii. 1090 ff. 

§ Talleyrand to Walewski, 14 January 1857, ibid. iii. 1057 ff. 

* The instructions, issued by the congress of Paris to the commission, are printed 
in Wambaugh, op. cit. pp. 746 ff. 
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bassadors and an acrimonious correspondence reflected little credit 
on either diplomat ; and matters came to sucha pass that Stratford 
(who had hoped to see his secretary chosen commissioner) was 
actually urged to believe that Bulwer was intriguing to supplant 
himattheembassy. Withalldue regard for Sir Henry’s ‘disordered 
liver ’, one is forced to the conclusion that it was Stratford’s arro- 
gant egoism that prevented that unity of spirit and action which 
so noticeably characterized French diplomacy in the Near East.* 

It was probably the want of sympathy between the ambassador 
and the commissioner (to which might be added the incompetence 
of the British consul at Jassy) ? that prevented the cabinet at 
London from being regularly informed of conditions in Moldavia, 
where the opponents of union had resolved to stage their fight. It 
is not improbable that Stratford deliberately preferred that matters 
in Moldavia should take their course. On 23 March he informed 
Clarendon that, while the unionists seemed at present to have the 
advantage, ‘even at the eleventh hour, the Porte, if ably seconded 
by the local authorities, may exercise a preponderance’. So 
evident was the determination of Balsche to suppress the nationalist 
movement as being contrary to the interests of the Porte + (on 
whose favour he relied in his ambition to become hospodar) ® that 
Thouvenel, notwithstanding Stratford’s indifference,* felt forced 
to press the Porte for some redress.? For the moment the caima- 
cam’s death cleared the atmosphere, as it were ; but the Porte was 
not slow to note the want of accord between its two allies, and the 
selection of a corrupt and incompetent place-hunter, Nicholas 
Vogorides,® to fill the vacant post augured ill for the cause of har- 
mony at Jassy.® In May most of the commissioners paid a visit 
of inspection to Moldavia, though Bulwer—who seemed to glory in 
a policy of detachment—preferred to stay at Bucharest, while an 


1 The relations of Stratford and Bulwer are eloquently revealed in their corre- 
spondence (found chiefly in the Stratford-Canning papers), as well as in the French 
dispatches. The ‘ intolerable arrogance ’ of Stratford was the subject of an editorial 
in The Times of 4 September. 

* Bulwer to Stratford, 27 October 1857, Stratford-Canning papers, F.O. 352/48. 

’ F.0. 78/1256, no. 268, enc. 

* The evidence in the French dispatches is abundant. According to Place, Austria 
had exacted this price for supporting his candidature for the caimacamie, and her 
consul had selected his ministry (Place to Walewski, 2 March 1857, Actes et doc. 
iii. 1168 ff.). 5 Place to Walewski, 19 July 1856, ibid. iii. 679 ff. 

* Thouvenel to Walewski, 9 March 1857, ibid. iv. 24 ff. 

? Thouvenel to Walewski, 19 February 1857, ibid. iii. 1143. Walewski, meanwhile, 
sought British co-operation (ibid. iii. 1147). 

* A highly uncomplimentary opinion of Vogorides (a Bulgarian) is given by a 
sober-minded contemporary Moldavian, Prince Nicholas Soutzo (Mémoires, pp. 344-8). 

* Singularly enough, Vogorides was one of three persons recommended by 
Thouvenel himself (Thouvenel to Walewski, 9 March 1857, Actes et doc. iv. 24 ff.) 
Apparently, in selecting him, the Porte was better informed as to his character than 
the French, and a secret understanding seems to have existed from the first (Place 
to Thouvenel, 25 March 1857, ibid. iv. 130 ff.). 
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inexperienced deputy served him rose-coloured reports of the integ- 
rity of the new caimacam.! Considering the partisan activities of the 
French and Austrian consuls and the secret collusion of Vogorides 
and the Porte, the task of the commission—which began its sit- 
tings at Bucharest on 18 May—was, to say the least, unenviable. 

Much future discord might perhaps have been avoided by 
holding the elections without delay after the withdrawal of the 
Austrians. But, unfortunately, the caimacam of Wallachia had 
found some specifications in the firman that seemed to him to 
require elucidation, and, the commission having no discretionary 
power, the matter was perforce referred to Constantinople.* 
Wisely enough, the ambassadors decided to refer it back to the 
commission, Stratford alone being loath to let any business, 
however small, pass from under his control. Unhappily, the 
instruction to the commission was pocketed for over a month by 
' the Turkish intermediary,‘ obviously in order to enable the 
electoral preparations in Moldavia to go on unchecked, while those 
in Wallachia remained suspended,® for an adverse vote in Mol- 
davia would render nugatory any favourable action in Walla- 
chia. Thus encouraged by the Porte (which made known its 
wishes through secret channels),’ Vogorides had already set about 
the task of drafting his electoral lists,* stretching the meaning of 
the jfirman in order to exclude as many unionists- as possible, 
while he allowed or authorized one of his ministers to silence that 
party by a systematic proscription.® So great was the scandal of 
these excesses—which even Bulwer admitted }°—that the Porte 
was finally moved to make a scapegoat of the minister ;™ but 


1 Bulwer to Clarendon, 23 May 1857, F.O. 78/1239. 

2 Bulwer to Stratford, 11 April 1857, Stratford-Canning papers, F.O. 352/48. 

3 Bulwer to Stratford, 14 May 1857, ibid. F.O. 352/48; Thouvenel to Walewski, 
13, 20, and 27 April 1857, Actes et doc. iv. 323 ff., 368 ff., 450. 

* Protocol no. 2, 2 June 1857, Wambaugh, op. cit. pp. 761 ff. The affair seems, 
according to Bulwer, to have caused something of a sensation. Safvet Effendi, the 
Turkish commissioner, to whom the instruction had been entrusted, gave as his 
excuse that the Austrians (who alone had been taken into his confidence) had repu- 
diated it because it purported to have been concerted with the embassies, which was 
contrary to fact. There is no evidence to prove that this allegation was false, and it is 
singular that Thouvenel, who was responsible for the instruction, had not anticipated 
this opening for Austro-Turkish intrigue. Nevertheless, according to Thouvenel (Actes 
et doc. iv. 368 ff.), the ambassadors had all been consulted, and Austria’s attitude was, 
therefore, based on a very flimsy technicality. 

5 Talleyrand, the French commissioner, expressed this opinion to Bulwer, who was 
inclined to agree with him (Bulwer to Clarendon, undated, F.O. 78/1280, no. 83). 

® Pointed out by Talleyrand (Actes et doc. iv. 934 ff.). 

7 Even after much of this incriminating correspondence was disclosed, the Porte 
still denied its complicity (Xénopol, op. cit. ii. 565-7). 

8 Talleyrand to Walewski, 14 May 1857, Actes et doc. iv. 577 ff. 

® Vogorides’ methods are related in Xénopol, op. cit. ii. 564-9. 

10 Bulwer to Stratford, 15 May 1857, F.O. 190/558, no. 19. 

11 Xénopol, op. cit. ii. 566. Talleyrand took credit for Catarji’s dismissal (Talley- 
rand to Walewski, 4 May 1857, Actes et doc. iv. 500 ff.). 
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the evidence was unmistakable that Vogorides, guided by the 
Austrian consul,! was still striving to intimidate the unionists,” 
while secretly ordered by the Porte to hurry on the elections.* 
The continuance of these abuses finally moved Thouvenel to 
action. Amply informed of the conditions by the French com- 
missioner and consuls, and backed by the Prussian and Sardinian 
ambassadors, he demanded that Vogorides be required to suspend 
electoral preparations till the commission had decided the doubt- 
ful points in Wallachia, in order that the firman might be applied 
in the same manner in both principalities. Under pressure, how- 
ever, from Stratford and Prokesch, Reshid would yield only to the 
extent of instructing Vogorides to execute the commission’s inter- 
pretation in so far as he judged that it might apply to Moldavia.® 
This solution seemed satisfactory to Clarendon,® though Stratford 
was unreconciled to any compromise.’ He had taken no pains 
to acquaint himself with occurrences in Moldavia, and apparently 


all his information came unasked from Bulwer, who was not, . 
himself, well informed. Harassed by Thouvenel on the one hand , 


and Stratford on the other, the Porte had now become the centre 
of the struggle. Stratford declared in a private letter to Clarendon 
that Reshid was ‘ too easily disheartened. His fear of France’, 
he added, ‘is quite puerile. It is only by acting like a bully that 
I can keep him at all up to the mark.’ ® 

It was, of course, entirely a question of the point of view. 
Stratford’s opinion (in which Bulwer concurred) !° that Vogorides 
was not bound to respect difficulties which Wallachia alone had 
raised 4 was plausible enough, but, now that the commission had 


1 Gédel to Vogorides, 4 May 1857, ibid. iv. 487. 

* Talleyrand to Walewski, 4 May 1857, ibid. iv. 500 ff. ; Place to Walewski, 15 May 
1857, ibid. iv. 582 ff. 

* Photiades to Vogorides, 6, 16 May 1857, ibid. iv. 517 ff., 593 ff. 

* Thouvenel to Walewski, 14 May 1857, ibid. iv. 577 ff. The French, Sardinian, 
and Prussian commissioners had already tried in vain to restrain Vogorides (Talleyrand 
to Walewski, 4 May 1857, ibid. iv. 500 ff.). 

5 Stratford to Clarendon, 30 May 1857, F.O. 78/1262, no. 473; 26 June 1857, 
F.0. 78/1265, no. 564, &c. ; Thouvenel to Walewski, 18, 25 May, 1 June 1857, Actes 
et doc. iv. 603 ff., 647 ff., 709 ff.; the Porte to Safvet Effendi, 31 May 1857, ibid. 
iv. 703. The story of this struggle may be gathered piecemeal from the dispatches of 
Thouvenel (much fuller than those of Stratford). Stratford and Prokesch refused at 
first to consent to a meeting, but as Thouvenel had hinted that he might be instructed 
to demand Vogorides’ removal, Reshid had deemed it wise to exact their consent, 
and the meeting took place on 31 May. 

* Clarendon to Seymour, 30 June 1857, F.O. 7/505, no. 438. 

* Stratford to Alison, 7 July 1857, F.O. 78/1266, no. 644. 

* Stratford admitted his ignorance to Thouvenel, who considered it extraordinary 
(Stratford to Thouvenel, 17 May 1857, Stratford-Canning papers, F.O. 352/46; 
Thouvenel to Walewski, 8 June 1857, Actes et doc. iv. 752 ff.). 

* Stratford to Clarendon, 25 May 1857, Stratford-Canning papers, F.O. 352/48. 

* Bulwer to Stratford, 26 May 1857, F.O. 78/1280, no. 24. 

" Stratford to Abro, 4 May 1857, F.O. 195/561, no. 14; Stratford to Thouvenel, 
17 May 1857, Stratford-Canning papers, F.0. 352/46. 
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been given the right to settle questions in Wallachia, the French 
view that it should supervise the general application of the 
jirman* was a logical corollary. Of greater import than these 
technical points, however, was the moral necessity of seeing fair 
elections in the principalities ; and here we find the fundamental 
question which divided Austria, Turkey, and Great Britain on 
the one hand, and France, Sardinia, Russia, and Prussia, on the 
other, into two opposing camps. The former Powers, not want- 
ing union, were unwilling to risk the moral evidence of an honest 
plebiscite, while France and her allies, holding to the purpose 
of the treaty of Paris, were prepared to pounce on every evidence 
of Turkish duplicity, and hold the Porte strictly responsible 
for the conduct of its tool.2 As even Bulwer admitted, ‘there 
is too evident a desire to obtain a majority by any means ’.® 
Unfortunately British policy was being directed from the embassy; 
and Stratford, who had proposed a diluted form of union (the 
essence of which was uniformity of laws and institutions) that 
‘ would save Europe from a scratched face ’,4 was contributing to 
her peril by stubbornly combating the logical solution. Natu- 
rally his scheme failed to find favour at Paris. ‘ No one doubts 
any longer’, wrote the French commissioner, ‘that England is 
to-day systematically hostile to the programme of the unionists.’ ® 
Writing with some exaggeration, Cavour compared the attitude 
of the British with that of the Austrians in Italy.® 

Meanwhile, the conduct of Vogorides, secretly abetted by the 
Porte, was steadily bringing matters to a crisis. Without waiting 
to see if the commission’s explanation of the firman would apply 
equally to Moldavia,’ he continued to pack and prune the electoral 
lists in such a way as to make sure of a majority against union. 
The commission itself was, of course, aware of these irregularities, 
but conflicting interests, as ever, prevented its assuming a united 
front. In the protocols of its sessions, no less than in the dis- 
patches of the members, one may trace the constant struggle 
between the factions which respectively favoured and opposed 
union. Thus there were wrangles over the manner of dealing 


1 Walewski to Talleyrand, 27 May 1857, Actes et doc. iv. 664. 

2 Thouvenel to Walewski, 28 May, 15 June, 1 July 1857, ibid. iv. 667 ff., 848 ff., 
v. 6 ff. 

% Bulwer to Clarendon, 27 May 1857, telegram, F.O. 78/1280. 

* Stratford to Bulwer, 13 June 1857, Stratford-Canning papers, F.O. 352/48. Buol 
outlined a similar plan to present to Clarendon (F.O. 7/504, no. 577), and the matter 
was also broached to Walewski (F.O. 27/1199, no. 882). 

5 Talleyrand to Walewski, 12 June 1857, Actes et doc. iv. 795 ff. 

* Cavour to d’Azeglio, 27 July 1857, Bianchi, op. cit. pp. 253 ff. 

7 Protocol no. 6, 11-17 June 1857, Wambaugh, op. cit. pp. 779 ff.; Bulwer to 
Stratford, 7 July 1857, Stratford-Canning papers, F.0. 352/48. A communication 
of the commission to Vogorides, officially informing him of its interpretation of the 
firman, seems to have been dispatched on 4 July (Talleyrand to Thouvenel, 4 July 1857, 
telegram, Actes et doc. v. 37). 
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with political clubs, over the question of receiving complaints 
of electoral irregularities, and particularly over the question of 
Vogorides’ guilt ; and while the members who favoured union 
were resolved to repudiate the coming divan,! the apologists for 
Vogorides were equally determined to defend his handiwork.” 
Bulwer essayed to play the role of umpire between the contend- 
ing factions, but a sense of his government’s prejudices and a 
certain lurking fear of Stratford combined to blunt his initiative 
as completely as they inspired his pen to the point of weariness.* 
In any event, the problem was now beyond the competence of 
the commission, and the issue must be fought out among the 
embassies. No doubt, the time had come for France to intervene 
a second time, especially as Napoleon had lately won the tsar’s 
co-operation. It remained, of course, to be seen whether Strat- 
ford and his ally, Prokesch—whose temper, Stratford tells us, 
‘required occasionally to be iced’ '—could successfully ‘ out- 
bully’ their resolute French opponent. For, much as Clarendon 
might urge firmness,® there was too much reason to fear that 
Reshid might sacrifice Vogorides to save himself.’ It was the 
Porte which must, of course, receive the impending blow. 
Accordingly, pursuant to instructions from Walewski,’ who 
readily saw the weak point in the enemies’ lines, Thouvenel began 
a renewed offensive ; and on 25 June the ambassadors of France, 
Russia, Prussia, and Sardinia handed to the Porte ‘ identical ’ 
notes, protesting against the abuses in Moldavia, and calling the 
Porte to account. When this mancuvre proved abortive, the 
four diplomats then made a joint representation, insisting upon 
a suspension of the caimacam’s activities and a revision of his lists, 
where possible, in conformity with the commission’s findings.!° 
Perhaps in order to gain time, the Porte was stirred to propose 
the sending of some duly accredited person to examine into Vogo- 
rides’ conduct ; but the suggestion met with such a storm of 
protest from Stratford and Prokesch that the plan was straight- 
way dropped," though Stratford himself was moved to dispatch 


? Protocol no. 11, 10 and 13 July 1857, Wambaugh, op. cit. p. 781; Thouvenel 
to Walewski, 8 June 1857, Actes et doc. iv. 752 ff.; Bulwer to Stratford, 15 June 
1857, Stratford-Canning papers, F.O. 352/48; Bulwer to Alison, 17 July 1857, 
F.0. 195/558. 

* Protocols 5 and 11, Wambaugh, op. cit. pp. 775 ff., 781 ff.; Bulwer to Strat- 
ford, 15 June 1857, Stratford-Canning papers, F.O. 352/48. 

* Talleyrand made interesting observations on Bulwer’s position (Actes et doc. 
iv. 795 ff.). * Débidour, Histoire diplomatique de l’ Europe, ii. 172. 

° Stratford to Clarendon, 1 July 1857, Stratford-Canning papers, F.O. 352/48. 

* Clarendon to Stratford, 13 June 1857, telegram, F.O. 78/1247. 

* Stratford to Lyons, 29 June 1857, Stratford-Canning papers, F.O. 352/46. 

* Walewski to Thouvenel, 20 June 1857, Actes et doc. iv. 924. 

* Testa, Recueil des traités de la Porte Ottomane, v. 309 (reprinted in Actes et doc. 


v. 967. 10 Actes et doc. v. 63 ff. 
" Thouvenel to Walewski, 8 July 1857, ibid. v. 73 ff. 
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an agent of his own,! a fact that seemed to show that his com- 
placency was somewhat shaken. In any event, Thouvenel’s argu- 
ments were conclusive ; and the Porte consented to the revision 
of Vogorides’ lists and a respite of fifteen days to achieve this 
purpose.? But the French ambassador’s victory was but momen- 
tary ; for Stratford would agree to only eight days’ delay, and 
got the Porte to propose a conference, which Thouvenel, in turn, 
rejected. Such oscillations were naturally confusing to Walewski 
and Clarendon, and when the British government seemed to 
approve delay, Thouvenel contended that fifteen days were 
meant ; Stratford, that only eight were intended. Harassed for 
a week by the violence of both ambassadors, Reshid finally pro- 
posed a further delay of five days in order to ascertain the exact 
views of London and Paris,* whereupon Stratford, on his own 
responsibility, rejected this effort to clear up the doubt ;? and 
when a further telegram from Clarendon proved his mistake,® the 
British ambassador responded that he had received it too late, 
for tle elections had already begun.® These high-handed proceed- 
ings won later a reprimand from Clarendon ; 1° but the fact was 
clear that Stratford was doing his utmost to prevent the stopping 
of the false plebiscite.11 For the moment he had his way. Vogo- 
rides had indeed held the elections. But on one possibility the 
ambassador had seemingly failed to reckon. A great majority of 
the electors (including practically all the unionists) had absented 
themselves from the polls.12 As a medium for registering the 
sentiments of Moldavia, the new divan would be a farce. 
Evidently the deadlock at Constantinople could be broken 
only by the intervention of one or more of the home governments ; 
and France was determined to bring the quarrel to a head. After 
considering the advisability of demanding the degradation of 


1 Stratford toClarendon, 8 July 1857, F.O.78/1266, no. 604 (withenclosure to Alison). 

* Thouvenel to Walewski, 9 July 1857, telegram, Actes et doc. v. 84; the Porte 
to Safvet Effendi, 13 July 1857, ibid. v. 111. 

* Stratford to Clarendon, 11 July 1857, telegram, F.O. 1266/607 and 15 July 1857, 
F.O. 78/1266, no. 621 ; Thouvenel to Walewski, 8 July 1857, Actes et doc. v. 115 ff. 

« Walewski approved the delay of fifteen days in a dispatch dated 11 July (ibid. 
v. 98), and Clarendon telegraphed to Stratford, 14 July, that the French government 
accepted ‘the delay’ as ‘complete satisfaction’ (F.O. to Stratford, 14 July 1857, 
F.O. 78/1248, no. 629). The question, of course, was whether Clarendon had construed 
the ‘ delay ’ to mean eight or fifteen days. Stratford did not care to give the French— 
or the Moldavians—the benefit of the doubt. 

5 Stratford to Clarendon, 17 July 1857, F.O. 78/1267, no. 622; Outrey to Thou- 
venel, 17 July 1857, Actes et doc. v. 143 ff.; Thouvenel to Walewski, 19 July 1857, 
telegram, ibid. v. 175. * Reshid to Ali Ghalib, 18 July 1857, F.O. 195/561. 

7 Stratford to Clarendon, 24 July 1857, F.O. 78/1267, no. 643; Actes et doc. v. 
155, 207 ff. ® Clarendon to Stratford, 20 July 1857, telegram, F.O. 78/1248. 

® Stratford to Clarendon, 25 July 1857, telegram, F.O. 78/1264. 

10 Clarendon to Stratford, 4 August 1857, F.O. 78/1299, no. 675. 

1 Persigny was instructed to complain of Stratford to the British government 
( Walewski to Thouvenel, 23 July 1857, Actes et doc. v. 244 ff.). 

12 Wambaugh, op. cit. p. 114. 
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Vogorides, Walewski decided, instead, to consult the cabinets of 
Russia, Prussia, and Sardinia, and, a favourable answer being 
given, Napoleon authorized Thouvenel to demand his passports.! 
Thus primed, the four ambassadors presented their ultimatums.? 
Thoroughly shaken now, yet still temporizing, the Porte pro- 
posed referring the question to a conference of the Powers,’ 
while Reshid relinquished his position in the hope of appeasing 
Gallic sensibilities; but Napoleon held firm on what he considered 
a point of honour,‘ and when satisfaction proved unobtainable > 
the four ambassadors announced a breach of diplomatic relations 
with the Porte.* Although Thouvenel still remained at his post, 
the flag of the French embassy was not raised on 5 August.’ 

An international crisis over the Eastern Question was not a 
novel occurrence, but too often had such a controversy provided 
materials for war. The great Indian mutiny, however, was just 
now more disturbing to the British government than the pos- 
sible promotion of Roumanian independence ; while Napoleon, 
on his side, was unwilling to wreck his friendship with Great 
Britain without an effort to come to terms. Accordingly, the 
emperor paid a visit to England, which he had contemplated as 
far back as June. There a conference with Palmerston and 
Clarendon resulted in the oral pact of Osborne on 9 August 1857. 

While no written record of the agreement exists, there is little 
doubt that the essence of the bargain at Osborne was Napoleon’s 
relinquishment of his plan of union in return for a promise that 
the British government would request Austrian and Turkish 
consent to the annulment of the elections and the preparation of 
new lists with due regard for the commission’s interpretation of 
the firman.® The evidence in a letter of Clarendon’s !° shows that 


1 Napoleon to Walewski, 26 July 1857, telegram, Actes et doc. v. 261; Walewski 
to Thouvenel, 27 July 1857, telegram, ibid. v. 274. 

* Ibid. v. 286 ff., 287, 303 ff., 320. The French and Sardinian notes were presented 
on 28, the Russian on 29, and the Prussian on 30 July. Clarendon was, meanwhile, 
proposing to France that a conference of the ambassadors should be held. Manifestly, 
it was too late for that. F.O. 27/1181, no. 1103. 

* Ali Ghalib to the representatives of France, Sardinia, and Russia, 30 July 1857, 
Actes et doc. v. 321 ff. Thouvenel called the suggestion ‘ dérisoire’ (Thouvenel to 
Walewski, 30 July 1857, telegram, ibid. v. 322. 

* Martin, op. cit. iv. 100, 107; Thouvenel, op. cit. p. 150; Cowley to Clarendon, 
4 August 1857, F.O. 78/1201, no. 1120. 

5 Actes et doc. v. 383. * Identical note, dated 5 August 1857, ibid. v. 388. 

7 Stratford to Clarendon, 5 August 1857, telegram, F.O. 78/1268. 

* Hiibner, op. cit. ii. 34; Stratford to Clarendon, 1 July 1857, Stratford-Canning 
papers, F.O. 352/48. 

* The well-known version in Martin (op. cit. iv. 106, 113-14) merely speaks of a 
memorandum to which Walewski gave oral (refusing written) consent, stating the 
Tesolution of the two governments (in Martin’s words) ‘ to combine at the proper time 
in endeavouring to secure the suzeraineté of the Sultan over the Danubian Provinces, 
and at the same time to ensure to those provinces an internal organization calculated 
to maintain their ancient privileges, and to promote their well-being and prosperity ’. 

* Clarendon to Stratford, 13 August 1857, F.0. 78/1249, no. 740. 
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the two Powers also decided upon a plan of common institutions, 
though under separate hospodars, for the principalities, and 
agreed that this basis should be set before the congress which 
was finally to settle the question of their organization. Such a plan 
obviously vitiated the purpose of both the plebiscite and the 
commission’s intended report, and is at variance with Clarendon’s 
former contention that the question should not be ‘prejudged’. 
One feature of the pact, which is not generally known, is the 
fact that Napoleon made it conditional on secrecy being observed 
till he had conferred with his allies, a point on which Clarendon 
leaves no doubt.! The secret was subsequently divulged by 
the Turks,? however, and Walewski was loath to admit that 
any concession whatever had been made.* It is reasonable to 
conclude that Napoleon was anxious at present to avoid raising 
difficulties with Great Britain, while he was at the same time 
under the unpleasant necessity of appeasing his allies for having 
made terms behind their backs. This may explain his actual 
adherence to the pact until the course of events (influenced, of 
course—as he might foresee—by the election of a unionist divan) 
should reopen the question in the near future. It is to be noted 
that in a letter to Talleyrand ¢ Walewski discounted neither the 
divans nor the report of the commission, and concluded with the 
following words: ‘ Nous tendrons vers le méme. but ;- mais nous 
avons toujours eu |’intention de nous préter 4 des concessions qui, 
enajournantile succés, nele rendront que plus certain.’ Meanwhile, 
to Thouvenel Walewski stated * that he had explained to Russia, 
Prussia, and Sardinia that an ‘exchange of general ideas on union’ 
had taken place, but that nothing precise could be agreed upon 
because any final arrangement must await the commission’s report 
and the co-operation of the aforesaid Powers.* In any event, the 
pact of Osborne was, in effect, a victory for Napoleon ; for the new 
divan, chosen under better conditions, was almost unanimous for 
union ;* and the outstanding result of the diplomatic battle 
was the opportunity of the principalities themselves to win the 
eventual recognition of their cause. T. W. Riker. 

1 Clarendon to Stratford, 25 August 1857, telegram, F.O. 78/1249. 

2 Ibid. ‘The Emperor ’, adds Clarendon, ‘ might therefore, if he pleased, declare 
himself absolved from his arrangement, but his minister confines himself to denying 
that any such engagement has been taken.’ 

3 Cowley to Clarendon, 15 August 1857, F.O. 27/1202, no. 1144. 

* Actes et doc. v. 475 ff. 

5 Jbid., v. 461. 

® The want of candour with which Walewski treated Thouvenel made it very 
difficult for the French ambassador to meet the contention of the Turks that 
Napoleon had abandoned the cause of union. Thouvenel to Walewski, 18 August 1857, 


ibid. v. 481 ff. 
7 Wambaugh, op. cit. p. 116. 


Notes and Documents 


A Charter of Enfeoffment under William the Conqueror 


In the last quarter of the eleventh century Abbot Baldwin of 
Bury St. Edmunds made a survey of all his lands, and included 
therein a description of the tenures of his knights and sokemen. 
The bulk of this precious survey has survived in the Black Book 
of the abbey.' The creation of feudal tenures upon the lands of 
St. Edmunds is, however, marked by several other documents, 
notable among which is the charter printed below. It is possibly 
the earliest known formal enfeoffment charter of an English sub- 
tenant and may perhaps be the earliest existing formal English 
infeudation. Baldwin was abbot of Bury from 1065 to 1098? and 
the William of the charter is William the Conqueror.’ This text 
therefore has a direct bearing on the establishment of feudalism 
proper in England after the Norman Conquest. 

It is thus that the terms under which this fief was to be held 
have a special significance. A miles named Peter is to become by 
the ‘ permission of the king’ the ‘feudal man’ of St. Edmund. 
The prelude to one of the sections of Baldwin’s survey, more- 
over, shows that his was but one of many new enfeoffments. 


Cambridge University Library MS. Mm. iv. 19. I am preparing an edition of it. 
A later version of a part of this survey is contained in the Pinchbeck Register (MS. Ee. 
iii. 60) and has thus been printed by Lord Francis Hervey in his edition of that 
text. Later feodaries of the abbey also refer to Baldwin’s survey, which exists in its 
completest form only in the Black Book. 

* Dugdale, Monast. Ang. iii. 102, gives 1097. But the authorities differ. I am in- 
clined to place Baldwin’s death at 4 January 1098. See Liebermann, Anglo-Norm. 
Geschichtsquellen, p. 130. Cf. Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey (Rolls Series), 1. xxii, 
353; ii. 45 iii. 4. 

* There seems no reason to doubt the emphatic later tradition on this point. In 
MS. Ff. ii. 33, for instance, the rubric runs: ‘ De homagio cuiusdam Petri militis 
Regis Willelmi primi facta [sic] Baldwino abbati.’ Robertus Flauus held land in 
Norfolk T.R.E. (D.B. ii, fos. 276b, 277b, 278 ; and ef. Round, Vict. Co. Hist. of Norfolk, 
ii. 37, n.). Turoldus was probably the witness to one of the Conqueror’s Norman 
charters (Round, Calendar, p. 148), and the tenants of Baldwin who appear here as 
the abbot’s witnesses were, we know, enfeoffed ‘ cito post conquestum ’ (Pinchbeck 
Register, i. 273). Cf. D.B. ii, fos. 209 seq., 356 seq. ; cf. MS. Mm. iv. 19, fos. 129b seq. 
Peter, I believe, is Peter de Valognis. a 

‘ ‘Hee sunt terre feudatorum hominum Sancti Aedmundi et Balduini abbatis.’ 
MS. Mm. iv. 19, fo. 132; ef. Pinchbeck Register, i. 418. 
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The homage ceremony in its full development at this date * is of 
interest, whilst this early reservation of fealty * to the king is 
extremely important as showing in its beginnings the ‘ centralized ’ 
form which feudalism in England was always to take. The care 
exercised by William to ensure the royal control over the machine 
which he was constructing and setting in motion is very apparent 
in this early enfeoffment. Even in the details of the feudal obliga- 
tions therein expressed this is made clear. The claims of the abbot 
on his man are made subject to those of the king in a most remark- 
able way and the obligation on Peter’s part to serve for the abbot 
is strictly conditioned by the previous commands of the king.* It 
is in the highest degree significant that in this early feudal charter 
we find one of the great practical characteristics of English 
feudalism so strongly emphasized. And it is further important 
to note the manner in which the king is here endowing one of 
his followers, not with land to be held in chief, but with a sub- 
ordinate tenure to be held of a religious house.* The close personal 
supervision of William in the construction of the English feudal 
hierarchy could not be better illustrated. 

The judicial clause in the charter is also of considerable 
importance. It shows at a very early date the close connexion 
between ‘freedom’ and jurisdictional privilege. Peter has re- 
ceived his fief ‘ freely ’ except for the six forfeitures of the king. 
Moreover, this may have been but another way of defining 
Peter’s tenure as that by barony. The distinction between the 
‘barones ’ and the other immediate tenants of the abbey is very 
marked in the early Bury charters,® and this possession of full 
jurisdiction excluding the royal pleas was, we know, the distinctive 
mark of tenure by barony elsewhere.* The ‘honour’ of St. Edmund 
is in fact in the making, and here there seems visible the creation 
of a barony within it. A bright light appears to be thrown thereby 
upon the earliest stage in the creation of formal feudalism in 

1 ‘ Manibus iunctis.’ The distinction between homage and fealty is expressed, for 
instance, in the same sense as in Glanvill, rx. i, and x1. i, as indeed later by Bracton 
and Jean d’Ibelin; cf. Carlyle, Mediaeval Political Thought, iii. 70. The bearing of 
the phraseology of this charter upon the policy of William expressed in the oath of 


Salisbury is very direct, whichever version of that oath is accepted, and whatever 
detailed interpretation be put upon it. 

2 ‘Cum eo... seruicio tantummodo salua regis fidelitate.’ 

’ I punctuate it thus: ‘ Petrus se pro abbate seruiturum promittit infra regnum 
si, priusquam ex parte regis, ex abbatis parte monetur.’ 

‘ This method of rewarding his followers was, I believe, more generally resorted 
to by William than is generally realized. 

5 E. g. the charters of Abbot Anselm (1121-48) in MS. Ff. ii. 33, fos. 118, 118 b. 

* Reid, Baronage and Thanage, ante, xxxv. 177 seq.; and cf. the Northumbrian 
usage: ‘Immunity from the hundred, pleas short of those of the Crown, sake, soke, 
and infangenthef, then, were taken as equivalent terms, and they are those on which the 
barons of Cumberland and Northumberland base their claim to barony ’ (Jolliffe, ante, 


xli. 36). For a contrary view of barony, however, see Haskins, Council and Courts 
in Anglo-Norman England. 
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England; and most interesting is it to observe how the king is 
taking a shrewd and directing part in all departments of the 
process. Upon such foresight and deliberate policy was the 
special strength of the English medieval monarchy largely to 
depend. Davin C. Dovetas. 


MS. Ff. ii. 33, fo. 47 b (Cambridge University Library) collated with Add. MS. 14847, 
fo. 17 (British Museum).! 


Sit uobis notum omnibus Petrum Willelmi regis militem Sancti 
Admundi et Baldewini abbatis manibus iunctis fore feodalem hominem 
regis licentia et monachorum concessu cum eo quod in presenciar’ notabitur 
seruicio tantummodo salua regis fidelitate feodo libere preter sex regales 
forisfactiones recepto. Petrus se? pro abbate seruiturum promittit infra 
regnum si priusquam ex parte regis ex abbatis parte monetur in ante- 
cedentibus uel subsequentibus expedicionis regie * custodiis cum tribus uel 
quattuor militibus et sumptibus propriis. Si autem ex abbatis parte ali- 
quorsum legatus placitatur in regno* suis propriis sumptibus sustenta- 
buntur.5 Quod si secum abbas illum duxerit quoquouersum tune abbatis 
sumptibus sustentabitur. Preter hoc uero militem quondam extra uel 
infra regnum ubi et quando abbas ut suum proprium militem habere 
uoluerit sibi preparabit. Hec feodi uocacio. Edrici ceci terra cum XIIIIor 
liberis hominibus et totidem rusticis. Wlmerus presbiter d.° et terra eius 
cum tribus liberis hominibus. Thurketel d.* cum uxore sua et terra. Et 
Guthredus’ et eius terra. Grimbaldus® presbiter. Leofstanus.? Gun- 
nulfus. Oseferthus. Achulfus. Wlfgiue. Lefegetus.° Whfgife. Lufe. 
Wlfricus. Tonhardus. Thurstanus. Oslacus. Thurstanus cati. Thurstanus 
Godwinus presbiter. Glupus cum VII propinquioribus post- 
dictis liberis hominibus. Thurkeda. Brother d.* Brunstan d.6 Wlmer d.® 
Godgiue. Deorun.’* Stubhardus'4 Hii omnes liberi et eorum terre. 
Ex parte abbatis testes. Robertus flauus. Frodo. Robertus de Uaus.!® 
Arnulphus. Fulcherius. Burgardus. Gotselinus.'® Ex parte Petri. Ran- 
dulfus. Ricardus. Hardwynus.!? Philippus. Radulphus Facheiz. Wil- 
lelmus filius Roberti. Turoldus papilio. Et multi alii in’ utraque parte 
19 qui omnes confirmant non abbatem Petro dedisse ne socne ne sakne supra 
suos francigenas quod uerum est.!® 


1 The text here followed is that of the Cambridge MS. All variations of the London 
version (‘ A’) from this, however, appear in the foot-notes. Both texts are late copies, 
and though the London version is slightly earlier in date than that from Cambridge 
it shows more signs of corruption. MS. Ff. ii. 33 is a good specimen of a fourteenth- 
century cartulary. 

2 A. omits. A. ‘ regis’. 

A. ‘ regno et’. 5 A. ‘ sustentabitur ’. 

* The suspension is the same in both manuscripts. In both it is peculiar to this 
charter. ‘ Dictus ’ seems a possible rendering. There also seems a possibility that the 
sign might have been an interlinear addition to the original text, signifying ‘ decessit ’, 
which crept misunderstood into the late copies. 

7 A. ‘ Guthedus ’. A. ‘ Grimbald ’. A. ‘ Lefstanus ’. 

10 A. Leugot’. nA, ‘ Rupertus ’. A. ‘ Godwynus ’. 

A.‘ Dorun’. ‘ Stubbardus ’. 18 A. ‘ Waus’. 

18 A. Goscelinus A, Hardewynus ’. A. ‘ex’. 

” A. omits this final passage. 
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A Letter of Edward III to his Chancellor and Treasurer 


THE document printed below is a writ of privy seal addressed 
by Edward III to his chancellor, the archbishop of York, and his 
treasurer, the bishop of Winchester, and dated 30 December, at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. These personages must have been John 
Thoresby, archbishop of York, and William Edington, bishop of 
Winchester, who held the respective offices between 1352 and 1356 ; 
and the writ can therefore be assigned to December 1355, the only 
December in this period when we know Edward IIT was at New- 
castle.1 Itadds to our knowledge of an interesting quarrel between 
Edward III and Thomas Lisle, bishop of Ely, and contains points of 
value, both for the political and administrative history of the period. 
The quarrel, with which the first half of the letter is concerned, 
grew out of an obscure dispute between Thomas Lisle, bishop of 
Ely, and Blanche of Lancaster, sister of Duke Henry and widow 
of Lord Wake of Liddel. The origin of this is not recorded,? but 
it resulted in houses belonging to Lady Wake being burned by 
followers of her opponent. A commission of inquiry into this was 
issued in 1354, and £900 damages were awarded against the 
bishop. Some time later Blanche again suffered at the hands 
of the bishop’s followers, and this time one of her retainers was 
killed. She then petitioned Edward III to take her cause into his 
hands, in the parliament of November 1355;4 and the king per- 
sonally intervened in parliament to accept her request—‘ Quelle 
Petition entendue, nostre Seigneur le Roi ottrohi a la darreine 
clause de sa Petition, et dist overtement, Jeo prenk la querele en 
ma main.’ After a personal dispute with the bishop, Edward 
commanded the temporalities of Ely to be seized; but in the 
following December he had to issue the writ printed below, 
strongly condemning his ministers, who had hesitated to obey, 
though, he said, ‘la mesprision [of the bishop] estoit fait a nous si 
overtement en nostre plein parlement ’. Still the temporalities of 
the bishop were not seized, so far as we know, until October 1356.° 
The dispute only involved Edward III on the petition of 
Lady Wake in 1355; but after this it quickly became of con- 
siderable importance. Lisle was tried before the king’s bench for 
the attack on Lady Wake; he fled overseas in 1356,° his cause was 
1 Avesbury, pp. 432, 450. 
® As early as 1350 a quarrel existed between the earl of Lancaster and John Lisle, 
brother of the bishop ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1348-50, p. 592. 
* Ibid., 1354-8, p. 162; Cal. Close Rolls, 1354-60, p. 137. * Rot. Parl. ii. 267. 
’ Cal. Close Rolls, 1354-60, p. 392. They were granted from that time to J. de 
Wesenham, by an indenture dated 1 February 1357. This sequence of events differs 
from that given by Canon Venables in the D.N.B., sub Thomas Lisle, following Godwin 
in De Praesulibus Angliae. Both accounts require correction ; the best summary of 
the facts is that given by Professor Tait in a foot-note to the Chronica Iohannis de 
Reading, p. 272. * Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 659, 660. 
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taken up by Pope Innocent VI, his judges were excommunicated, 
and a widespread irritation was aroused in England. The parlia- 
ment of 1358 even insisted on satisfaction from the Pope, it is said, 
as a preliminary tothe peace which papal envoys were then attempt- 
ing to negotiate between England and France, after the battle of 
Poitiers.* These negotiations failed and the quarrel between 
Lisle and Edward III was still unsettled, though steps had been 
taken to this end, when the bishop died at Avignon in 1361. The 
opposition he had encountered both from the king and from 
parliament shows clearly the temper of the nation, at this period, 
in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The only contemporary account of this in any detail is the 
narrative of an anonymous monk of Ely, the biographer of 
Thomas Lisle. But this makes the intervention of Edward III 
arise from the bishop’s own accusation against the king, with regard 
to his first lawsuit with Lady Wake: ‘ quod legem in causa mea 
habere non possum neque justitiam ; potestate, ut credo, regia 
praepeditus.’* It will be seen, however, from Edward’s letter to 
his ministers, that the king’s dispute with Lisle in all probability 
occurred in the parliament of November 1355; whilst we know 
that Lady Wake’s petition to the king, partly concerned with 
the murder of her retainer, was actually presented in this parlia- 
ment. Most probably Lisle was confronted with it there. It is 
significant that already, before parliament met, he had been 
preparing to flee overseas.° The monk of Ely seems to have 
deliberately postponed the attack on Lady Wake’s followers, in 
his account, as greatly weakening the bishop’s case against the 
king in parliament. In this, as well as in other less important 
matters, he was evidently led astray by partiality for the bishop. 

The Scottish prisoners with whom Edward was concerned in 
the second part of his letter were the knights, Walter Haliburton, 
David Anand, and Andrew Campbell, captured at Neville’s Cross.? 
The situation with regard to them, which we find in the privy seal 
writ, is revealed also in a letter from the king to Thomas Beaumont 
on 24 November 1356,° bidding him return to prison in Scotland, 
as he had been commanded by the council, so that the Scottish 
knights could no longer have a pretext for refusing to come back 

1 Ibid. 661; Cal. Papal Letters, iii. 584, 627; Foedera, iii. 380. 

* Tait, p. 273. Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V, ii. 75,76. But the only authority 
for this is Thomas Grey in the Scalacronica, p. 77. 

* Knighton, ii. 103; Anglia Sacra, i. 661; Tait, p. 273; Cal. Papal Letters, iii. 
627-8. * Anglia Sacra, i. 657. 5 Foedera, iii. 314. 

* Knighton makes the burning of Lady Wake’s houses and the murder of her 


Tetainer occur at the same time; but this is clearly inaccurate (Knighton, ii. 104; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1354-8, p. 162). 


* Foedera, iii. 95. In an agreement for the release of David Bruce in July, 1354, 
a special clause had been inserted regarding their ransom ; ibid. 281. . 
* Ibid. 343. 
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to England. It is not known whether this procured their return ; 
but on 25 October 1357 they received letters of safe-conduct to 
stay in England as hostages for David Bruce. 

In the case of the Scottish knights, it is possible that the 
council in England obediently carried out all the king’s wishes, on 
receipt of his letter from the North ; but there is no corresponding 
evidence of compliance with regard to the bishop. In any case it is 
clear from the king’s letter that the chancellor and treasurer had 
earlier shown considerable independence in both questions. It is 
evident that Edward had some difficulty in controlling their 
actions from a distance. The situation is worth recording because, 
whilst it is possible to define fairly closely the relations of these 
ministers to the king in the normal administrative duties of their 
office,” outside these duties their position is exceedingly obscure. 
With men like Thoresby and Edington, at least, it seems to have 
allowed a freedom of action larger and more important, perhaps, 
than is commonly assumed. 

But the situation is interesting most of all for the light which 
it throws on the personal relations of Edward III and his ecclesi- 
astical ministers. It shows clearly how even ‘ political ’ ecclesias- 
tics, sound ‘ professional ministers ’, like Thoresby and Edington, 
were prepared to defend the immunities of their order. But not 
only did Edward strongly condemn them for not having seized the 
temporalities of the Bishop of Ely; he told them bluntly : ‘et 
pensons bien ge si la chose eust touche un grant piere de la terre 
autre qe Evesque, vous ent eussiez fait autre execution.’ It is 
a short step from this to the anticlericalism of the king and his 
advisers in 1340 and 1371. The extent to which this represented, 
not a personal conviction on the king’s part, but a mere political 
maneeuvre, is still a problem, though of first-rate importance, to 
the historian of the fourteenth century; and this evidence of 
Edward III’s attitude in 1355 may be regarded as of considerable 
value, as providing a link between these two turning-points in the 
political and administrative history of his reign. 

B. WILKINSON. 
Ancient Correspondence, 56/27. 
Depar le Roi. 

Reverentz pieres en dieu, Nous avons receu voz lettres de response 
queles vous nous avez envoie par nostre cher et foial Wauter de Manny, sur 
le mandement quel nous vous feismes nadgaires par le dit Wauter, de seisir 
en nostre main les temporaltez Levesque Dely, et si avons pleinement 
entenduz vostre excusacion pour qoi vous navez fait execucion de nostre 
mandement avantdit, de quele excusacion nous avons bien merveil, 
desicome la mesprision estoit fait a nous si overtement en nostre plein 


1 Foedera, iii. 381. Cf. ibid. 391. 
* [ have attempted a preliminary investigation with regard to the chancellor in an 
article in the John Rylands Library Bulletin, vol. viii, no. 1, pp. 107-39. 
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parlement, et pensons bien qe si la chose eust touche un grant piere de la 
terre autre qe Evesque, vous ent eussiez fait autre execucion. Si vous 
mandons derechief et chargeons qe vous appellez a vous noz Justices et 
autres sages de nostre conseil et preignez avis et deliberacion sur ceste 
busoigne, coment et par quele manere la chose se pourra meulz faire, car 
nous volons ge les ditz temporaltez soient saisiz en nostre main, en cas ge 
vous puissez trover voie resonable a ce faire sanz offense de ley. Si vous 
prions ge vous preignez ceste chose tendrement a cuer, pour nostre honour 
et estat sauver. Aussint vous fesons savoir ge nous sumes ia enformez ge 
les trois Chivalers Descoce noz prisoners se tienent pour delivres de leur 
prisone, disantz qil leur feust grante par vous et autres de nostre conseil, qe 
sils purroient deliverer Thomas de Beaumont, Chivaler, qils enserroient 
par tant delivres, et ore ils se dient avoir tant purchace qe le dit Thomas 
est mis a raunceon de cynk Centz marcs, par qoi ils dient qils ont fait leur 
devoir, et par tant ils se tienent pour delivres; de quele parlance ou 
premesse nous ne savons rien, ne vuoes [sic] ne feusmes de cel acord, ne 
aussint pensons ge vous ne feustes. Par qoi vous mandons qe vous nous 
certifiez pleinement toute la certeinetee de ceste busoigne, et ce qe en 
estoit fait devant vous, si avant come vous le savez; donne souz nostre 
prive seal a Noef Chastel sur Tyne le XXX iour de Decembre. [On the 
queue.) A les honourables pieres en dieu Lercevesque Deverwyk Primat 
Dengleterre, nostre Chanceller, et Levesque de Wyncestre, nostre Tresorer. 


The Houses of Correction at Maidstone and Westminster 


THE second decade of Elizabeth’s reign witnessed an effort to 
formulate more comprehensive measures for the regulation of the 
poor than had hitherto been attempted in this country. At first 
the traditional classification was adhered to. There were the 
impotent and aged poor, who should be succoured : there were 
rogues, a miscellaneous collection of individuals regarded by the 
Tudors as undesirables, to be suppressed. The whip and the 
red-hot iron which burnt through ‘ the gristle of the right ear... 
of the compass of an inch about’, awaited a rogue on his first 
conviction, unless any would take him into service for a year. 
A rogue of the second degree, or twice convicted, was guilty of 
felony : the third offence meant death.? All was gloomy for the 
rogue: intentionally so. Yet there was one faint ray of light. 
After the disbursement of money collected for the use of the aged 
poor, should any surplus exist, three justices of the peace, one 
being of the quorum, could if thought needful, at a convenient 
place in the shire, settle such rogues to get their living as were 
born or had lived within the county for the most part of three 
years last past. 

This provision was expanded four years later when the state 


1 14 Eliz., c. 5, and 18 Eliz., c. 3. 2 14 Eliz., c. 5, secs. 2, 4, and 16. 
3 Ibid. sec. 23. 
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recognized the existence of a third class needing supervision. 
The unemployed were to be provided with work from a town 
stock, which in practice meant employment in the simplest 
textile processes. Moreover, the stock was to be used in the fight 
against vagrancy. By its utilization youths were to be brought 
up to habits of industry: they would be less unstable ; they 
would possess the rudiments of a craft. And the confirmed rogue 
could also be supplied with work from the same source. He 
should have, if he wished, some sort of means to obtain an honest 
livelihood, not a remote chance as formerly. In the event of 
any users of the town stock proving intractable, unwilling to 
work, spoiling or embezzling materials, a justice of peace could, 
upon complaint, order the offender to an ‘ abiding house ’, there 
to be ‘straightlye kepte, as well in Diet as in Worke, and also 
punisshed from tyme to tyme’. These institutions were officially 
known as ‘ houses of correction’; the justices being directed to 
establish one or more in each county.!_ And in them other types 
of troublesome poor could be accommodated. Rogues who by 
reason of uncertainty as to their place of settlement had to be 
kept in the county, and any of the aged and impotent who, not 
being authorized, endeavoured to augment their allowance by 
begging, were also sent thither.” 

The contemporary orders made by the Kent justices for the 
establishment of a house of correction at Maidstone to serve for 
the two western lathes of the county were transcribed by William 
Lambard. They are printed below from B.M. Add. MS. 41137. 
The directions set forth in the statutes were, on the whole, 
followed, and arrangements were made for the reception of 
rogues, beggars, and the refractory poor. The tasks provided 
were of the usual type: spinning flax and wool, dressing hemp, 
and working a hand-mill. A meagre dietary must have been the 
corollary to an expenditure of twopence a day per person, for 
the wage assessment for the county made in 1563 and continued 
to at least 31 Elizabeth implies that a man needed food to the 
value of about fourpence daily.4 The sparseness of diet was part 
of the correction certainly, but it gives point to the instruction 
that the warden and his wife shall ‘ make theire best profite of 
the labour of suche as shalbe sent thyther’. The establishment 
might at first sight appear small, from the fact that only eight 


1 18 Eliz., c. 3, secs. 4 and 5. 2 Ibid. secs. 5 and 10. 
3 Miss B. H. Putnam first called attention to this transcript, ante, xli. 261. 
* Miss B. H. Putnam, ibid. pp. 271-2. For example : 

Master carpenters in summer, per day, 6d. and meat. 10d. and no meat. 

The second sort of artificers in summer, per day, 5d. and meat. 9d. without meat. 
Labourers by the day, Easter to Michaelmas, 4d. and meat. 9d. without meat. 
Cf. also Hertford Sessions Rolls, 1591-2, i. 8-11. The rates paid for similar work in 

both counties should be carefully compared. 
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beds were provided, but it must be remembered that a single 
bed was a luxury in Elizabethan England. If individuals were 
not retained long—it was ten days in the case of the obstinate 
beggar—the accommodation would doubtless have served in view 
of the fact that a certain proportion of rogues were not sent there. 

For purposes of administration, the justices grouped both 
rogues and beggars in two classes: foreign, and home-born or 
domestical. The former were born out of the county, or had 
not lived in it for the most part of three years last past. The 
domestical were again divided into those born or having a settle- 
ment by residence in the lathes of Aylesford and Sutton-at-Hone, 
and those belonging in a similar manner to the three eastern 
lathes. This of itself was merely a matter of local convenience, 
but the treatment meted out to the foreign and home-born rogues, 
according to the text, differs in a striking manner. The former 
were sent to the gaol at Maidstone to receive trial and punish- 
ment as rogues of the first or second degree, that is, the statutory 
penalties consequent upon the first or second conviction. The 
latter seem to have incurred whipping and hard labour only, 
apparently in contrast to conditions prevailing in Middlesex, 
where the letter of the law was rigorously enforced.! 


Of great interest is the attitude of the bench to settlement. . 


Though it must be observed that the term is not used, parochial 
squabbles concerning liability for the support of individual poor, 
and the hardship entailed on the pauper while the dispute was 
in progress, were anticipated and provided for. The rule laid 
down was explicit. The examining justice was the authority, 
and his ruling, within the county, could not be reversed save 
by the justices at sessions. Further, settlement was to be not 
alternatively a matter of either birth or habitation as the statute 
might suggest,? but rather an individual could possess through 
the qualification of residence a dual settlement, either equally 
valid, the examining justice at his discretion deciding which 
should be used. According to this ruling, a residential qualifica- 
tion did not necessarily cancel a settlement obtained by birth.® 

The statute of 1576, although the first which directs the 
establishment of houses of correction, must not be regarded as 
initiating such institutions. The London Bridewell was founded 
circa 1557, ‘ that all the ydell and lustie roges . . . shoulde all be 
taken vp and be conveyed into some house ’, where they should 
be compelled to labour.‘ There were to be carried on occupa- 

Cf. Middlesex Sessions Rolls, i, e.g. 81, 84, 89, 94. 

2 14 Eliz., c. 5, secs. 16 and 17. 

* See in this connexion Richard Burn, The History of the Poor Laws, p. 107 (1764 
edn.): ‘So that there appear to have been two kinds of settlement all along: by 


birth, or by inhabitancy.’ 
* John Howes’ first ‘ Familiar and frendely discourse . . .’ printed ty Tawney and 
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tions ‘ where in should be trained all the former sorts of people ’, 
that is, including sturdy vagabonds.! This ideal was not of 
universal acceptance. Instructions for the building of a house 
of correction at Westminster in 1561 make it clear that the object 
is repression, not reclamation. This interesting document,? also 
printed below, generally anticipates the establishments which 
later became statutory, and emphasizes the truth of the state- 
ment that the provisions of the statutes, while revealing the 
beginnings of a national system, follow ‘ the same lines of develop- 
ment as that which had already been reached by many particular 
towns’. The aims, general means of employment, and organiza- 
tion were similar, but if a literal interpretation of the ordinances 
be a sufficient guide, the treatment of the inmates would have 
been less austere at Maidstone than elsewhere.* 


S. A. Peyton. 


(1) Add. MS. 41137. 
[fo. 175] 1583. Ordinances for the house of Correction at Maydstone, 
agreed upon by the Justices of the p. & c. at the Easter Sessions of the peace 
in the .25t® yeare of the reigne of Queene Elizabeth, to be putt in executon 
wthin the Lathes of Aylesford and Sutton at Hone, in the said countie. 

.1. First, that the house at the foote of Gabriels hylle in Maydstone 

neare to the Litle bridge theare, or some other fitt house in that 
The house é 
it selfe. towne, shalbe taken to ferme for yeares, at some conuenient 

rent: and that the roomes thearof (appointed for the setting 
to woorke and lodging of the Rogues and suche others as shalbe sent 
thyther) shalbe of commune charge made strong and seuerall for men and 
boyes by theimselues, and for women and wenches by theimselues, aswel 
for diet, as for working and lodging. And that the rest of the roomes therof 
shalbe priuate to and for the wardein of the said house and his familie, 
and shalbe by him from tyme to tyme repaired at his propre charges. 

.2. Also that theare shalbe prouided of like commune coste, four bed- 

‘ stedes wt» beds and bolsters of strawe in canuas for women 
furniture for 
lodging. and gyrles, and foure other like for men and boyes: eche 

bedd to haue .2. payre of course sheetes, one blanket and 
couerlett. 

[fo. 175%] .3. Theare shalbe also provided of commune charge, for the 
diciiaidacatie furniture of the said roomes w*t® instrumentes for woorke, 
for worke, 4: lynnen and 4. woollen wheeles, to hand Quernes to grynde 

malt, three or .4. troughes for the beating of hempe wt a con- 
venient numbre of botles to the same. The w°® whole furniture of bedding 
and for woorke shalbe prysed and delyuered by Inventorie to the Wardein, 
and for the aunswearing of w°, or of the prices thereof, the said wardein 
shall gyue sufficient bonde. 
Power, Tudor Economic Documents, iii. 416. See also Bowen, ‘ Extracts from the 
Records and Court Books of Bridewell Hospital’, ibid. ii. 307. 

1 Bowen, ibid. ii. 308. 2 MS. Lansdowne 5, fo. 101 et seq. 

* Leonard, Early History of English Poor Relief, p. 62. 

* Cf. the Suffolk orders, MS. Harleian 364, no. 22. Partly printed by C. J. Ribton 
Turner, A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 116. 
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.4. That all Constables and Borsholders wt"in the said twoe Lathes shall 
Officers, to doe theire best endeuoures to take and bring before the next 
apprehend Justice of the .p. euerie wanderinge Rogue, and euerie im- 
Rogues, and potent beggar (not Laufully licenced to begg) we" they shal 
beggars. — fynde, or haue knowledge to be within theire seueral aucthori- 
ties, upon the peine of .6%. 84. for euery defalt. 

5. Then the said next Justice of the .p. shal upon suche bringing before 
him examine suche Rogue, or beggar, concerning the place of his or her 
byrth, and dwellyng by the most part of .3 yeares next before. 

And if suche Rogue, or beggar, shal before l.iny confesse him or herselfe 
Forreine tO be .14. yeares of age, borne out of this shyre in any part of 
Rogue, vnder Ingland or Wales, and not to haue dwelt by suche space in this 
14. yeares Shyre, Then is suche Rogue to be sent (by the warrant of y® 
oraboue. Justice) to the gaole at Maydstone, and theare to receaue triall 
and punyshement, as a foreine Rogue in the .1. or .2. degree, according to 
the case, and the statute in that behalfe. 

And if suche Rogue be under .14. yeares of age, then is the same 
forthwt® to be whipped or stocked by discretion of that Justice, and so 
dni to be sent out of the Shyre. And such a [fo. 176] beggar also, 
beggar. not borne in this Shyre, nor having dwelte heare by the most 

part of the last .3. yeares, is to be conueyhed from Constable 
to Constable the directest way out of this Shyre towardes the place of his 
or her byrthe (if he or she be Inglishe or Welshe) or towardes the place 
in or neare w° he or she was landed (if he or she be Iryshe, or Mannyske) 
for we purpose the said Justice is to direct his Warrant accordingly. 

.6. But if it shall then appeare to suche Justice, by the confesson of suche 
Rogue, or otherwise, that suche Rogue is domestical .i. borne 
w'tin any of the said .2. lathes, or hath theare dwelt by the 
most parte of the last saied .3. yeares: Then that Justice 
shall send suche Rogue (togeather w*" his Mittimus) to the Wardein of the 
said correction house, expressing insuche Mittimus the verie cause of suche 
sending, and the place of the byrth of suche Rogue, and commaunding 
thearby aswel the officers of the hundredes betwene, to conueyghe ; as the 
said Wardeine to receaue, suche Rogue, and the same to correct wt® .20. 
strypes of the Whippe immediatly upon suche receipte, (if fewer be not 
in that Mittimus appointed for him or her) and after that, to keepe suche 
Rogue in labour, correction, and diet theare, till the same shalbe delyuered 
thense as hearafter is declared. And if it shall so appeare (as is aforsaied) 
that suche Rogue is borne, or hathe dwelt by suche space, in any parte of 
y* shyre w*"out the said twoe lathes: yet shall he or she be sent to the 
said house of Correcton of Maydstone in manner aforsaid, and shall after 
suche whypping (as is aforsaid) be conueighed [fo. 176%] from Constable 
to Constable by Warrant of the said Justice the directest way from Mayd- 
stone to the other house of Correction that is erected (for the other .3. 
Lathes) at Canterbyrie, thence to be ordered as apperteygneth. 

.7. And likewise if it shall then appeare to the said Justice, by confes- 
Home borne 80n, or otherwise; that suche impotent beggar was borne in any 
impotent parte of this Shyre without the said .2. Lathes, or hathe theare 
beggar. dwelt by the most part of the said .3. yeares : Then shall suche 
Justice send his Warrant with suche beggar to be conueghed from Constable 
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to Constable the directest way to suche place of byrth or abyding. But if 
it shall then appeare, that suche impotent beggar was borne or hath by 
suche space abydden wt*in any of the said .2. lathes: Then shall suche 
Justice send his Warrant and suche beggar to be conueyed as is aforesaid 
by Constables the directest way to suche his place of byrthe or abyding : 
Commaunding by suche Warrant the Inhabitantes of the parishe (Whearin 
suche place is) to prouide for the said beggar, aswell in woorke (if he or 
shee shalbe able to doe any) as also in meate, drinke, and harbor, according 
to the necessitie of suche beggar; and willing theim, that if suche beggar 
shal eyther refuse to doe suche woorke as he or she shalbe able to doe, or 
shall wander abroade begging after suche provision gyuen, That then the 
minister and churchewardeins of that parishe shal immediatly sende 
suche beggar (togeather wt" theire Certificat of suche misdeamenor) to 
the next [fo. 177] Justice of the .p. who shall (if he see cause) send suche 
beggar to the said Wardein; and he also shall receiue and vse suche 
beggar, as to a domestical Rogue shall apperteigne. And yet, if it shall 
falle out, that such beggar hath before that Justice vntruely auowed 
suche place of byrthe or abyding, within any of the saied .2. lathes, 
and that be proued before that Justice of .p. w°" shalbe next to suche 
place so auowed, then shall suche next Justice gyue warrant for the 
conueighing of suche beggar from Constable to Constab: the directest 
way toward suche other place of byrth or abyding as shalbe auowed 
and proued before him, wheather y® same shalbe within or w**out the 
Shyre. 

.8. And for auoyding of all controuersie to growe in sending toe and froe 
place of suche impotent beggars as be borne in some one place of the 
byrth, or of Shyre, and haue also bene abyding and dwellyng by the most 
abyding. —_ parte of the said .3. yeares in some other place of the same 
shyre: It is agreed and declared, that euery Justice of the .p. to whome 
any suche beggar shall after apprehension be brought, may in suche case 
be at libertie to send suche beggar eyther to the said place of byrthe or of 
abyding and dwellyng, at the election and by the discretion of the said 
Justice: And that suche beggar so by him sent to the one place or the 
other, shalbe receaued there, and shall not be remoued thence by any other 
Justice of the .p. wt"out the ordre of the rest of the Justices at a Sessions 
of the peace. 

[fo. 177%] .9. The Wardein of the said house of Correction at Maydstone 
shall from tyme to tyme cause open prayers to be sayed theare, 
euery evening and morning, and euerie meale, after suche 
forme as shalbe therfore appointed. 

.10. The Ordinarie allowance of Dyet in y® saied house of Correction 
er shalbe .2. pence by the day for euerye person: also the Wardein 
allowance, Shall (for punyshement sake) withdrawe some parte for a 

tyme, if it shall so seame good to him and to the Collector of 
the gaole money. 

.11. And no person committed to this house shall haue any parte of the 
diate Common allowance, so long as he or she hath any money of 
charges. his or her owne: Neyther any person committed thyther 

shall (for any money) haue any other diet theare, then the 
said ordinarie. 
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-12. The Woorke and taskes of Woorke for Rogues theare, shalbe 
Weethe suche for men and women, as y® wardein and his wife shall 
; appointe, and as shall make most for theire owne profit. 

-13. Suche others as shalbe sent to the said house, for refusing to worke 
refusing to in theire parishes (after suche measure as theire abilitie of bodie 
worke, in ye will beare) shalbe theare sett to worke by the space of ten dayes 
parishes.  togeather, and in that tyme shalbe three seueral tymes 
whypped, and then to be sent to theire parishes againe at the charges of 
ye said parishes. 

[.14. del.] All suche as shalbe sent thyther for correction in any suche 
Sent thyther case wheare Justices of the .p. may lawfully gyue corporall 
for correc- correction, shalbe punyshed and sett to woorke theare aftersuch 
tion. forme and prescripte, and for so long tyme only, as shalbe con- 
teyned in the precept of the Justice that shall so send theim. But if that 
precept conteyne [fo. 178] no speciall ordre for theim, then shall they be 
used as the Rogues theare ought to be by y® tenore of theise ordinances. 

-14. None of the said domestical (or homeborne) Rogues, so committed 
Delyuerie to this house for a sturdye Rogue, shalbe delyuered thence, but 
out of the only by the Justices of .p. in theire open Sessions of the .p. or 
house. by that Justice of .p. we" sent him or her thyther, and in those 
cases also, upon suche bond and suche taking into seruice, as may saue 
a forrein Rogue from the punyshement of a Rogue in the first degree by 
the statute .14. El. Reg. But all others that shalbe [sent—int.] thyther 
by any Justice of .p. for lawfull correction, shall by warrant of suche Justice 
be delyuered from thence also. 

.15. The Wardein shall haue his dwellyng house thence Rent free, the 
The War- same house neuertheless to be by him repayred from tyme 
deine and to tyme: and the other roomes to be repaired at commune 
hishyre. charge. 

.16. He also, and his wife, shall take upon theim y® custodie, diet, correc- 
tion, and setting on worke, and shal make theire best profite of the labour 
of suche as shalbe sent thyther: Besides we", he shal haue yearely for him 
and his wife (and for a Porter, whose office shalbe to looke to y® safe keeping 
of prisoners, and to gyue unto theim due correction, at the commaunde- 
ment of the Wardeine, or of the collector of the gaole money) the summe of 
liij§ iiij*: and v"! of money in stocke, to be repayed when it shalbe called for. 

.17. And forasmuche as money for theise uses is to be payed out of the 
Collector gaole money : therfore the Collector theirof shall haue yearely 
&hisfee.  1°F his paynes in collecting & paying the gaole money, [fo. 178] 

and in keeping his bookes therof, the summe of fiue poundes. 

.18. The rates of the parishes towardes the gaole money, shall stande 
Rates for 28 they be hearvnder expressed : and commaundement shalbe 
the gaole  gyuen to all Constab: to signifie the same to the Churche- 
money : and wardeins of the seueral parishes w‘*in theire hundredes: And 
ordre for y° those Constab. shal pay the same in Maydstone aforsaid to 
= the Collector theare at .4. seuerall tymes in the yeare, that is 

: to say, upon the daye of the Michaelmas quarter Sessions of 
the .p. to be holden theare : upon the day of the Christmas quarter Sessions 
to be holden at Canterbury : upon the day of the Easter quarter Sessions 
to be holden at Maydstone aforsaid : and upon the day of the Mydsomer 
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quarter Sessions to be holden at Canterb. aforsayd ; before .2. of the clocke 
in the afternoone of euerye of the said dayes, upon paine of fiue poundes 
for euerie defalte. And the said Collector shal present the dafalt of all Con- 
stab. in this behalfe, at the same, or the next quarter Sessions to be holden 
at Maydstone : w° payments shalbe made by billes indented, betwene the 
said Collector and euery Constable. And the Collector shal make weekely 
payment, bothe to the Gaoler and Wardeine, by like billes indented seuerally 
betwene him and theim to be had. 

.19. That yearely at the said Michaelmas sessions of the .p. the Constab. 
Pere gaoler, and wardeine aforsaid, shall bring in theire billes 
eT indented of all that yeare before, and delyuer the same vnto 

.2. suche Justices of the .p. as shalbe then thearvnto appointed 
by the Custos Rotulorum or (in his absence) by the eldest of the Quorum : 
(fo. 179] whiche said .2. Justices shall wt*in .14. dayes next after calle to 
accompte the said Collector, and take his accomptes, and proceade to 
determine the same, and therof make reaporte at the next Sessions to be 
holden at Maydstone for deliuerie of forein Rogues out of the gaole theare. 

.20. Finally, for auoyding the greate charge of y® countrie in feeding by 
Seihitee long tyme togeather suche forein Rogues as shalbe sent to the 
rte ons, 88d gaole: and for the morespeedie correction to be taken upon 

theim: theare shalbe yearely holden at Maydstone (besides 
the .2. general quarter Sessions of the peace now accustomablie kept theire) 
three other standing Sessions for deliuerie of the said forein Rogues out of 
the said Gaole : that is to say, one yearely upon the thursday in the weeke 
next after St. Androes day: one other yearly upon the fryday next after 
twelfe day : and one other yearely upon the tuesday in the Whitson weeke : 
the w" .3. special sessions shalbe from tyme to tyme orderly summoned 
by preceptes to be drawen by the Clarke of the peace, ex officio, and w*"out 
expecting any other appointement of the same. 


(2) 
MS. Lansdowne 5. 

[fo. 101] An aduise for the Erection of a house of Correction in West- 
minster. 1561. 

[fo. 102] An aduise for the erection of a house of occupacons, or rather 
an house of correction for repressyng of the Idle [& sturdy—int.] vagabond 
and common strompet. 

This house must be strong and haue in yt som conuenyent ayer, and 
a haue deuision in yt, that the men and women come not to- 

gether. The mean to erect soche a house must either be of the 

liberall and fre almose of the people, wherby not only the sam may be 
erected and furnysshed wt matter necessary for the furnytur therof, as 
™ Bedds, shets, couerletts & other soche necessarys w°" almose 
a pres dl also must be first obteyned by the priuate examinacon of the 
Almose must good willes of euery particular inhabitant inhabityng w'in the 
be men of _libertye, toune, or citie wherforth a house shalbe erected. But 
aucthoritie also the same almose must extend to a surplusag over and 
—" aboue the prouision of necessaries to mak a stock of the sam, 
; wherby the people from tyme to tyme as they ar brought into 

the sayd house may be kept occupyed and set of woork. And [fo. 102”) if 
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the Almose will not amount both to erect the house wt full furnytur of 
necessarys and also to leaue some soche conuenyent som for a stock as 
herafter I will declar, then let the almose extend so farr as yt maye, and 
let some landes be procured to the mayntenaunce of their labors. 

The [matter—del.] thyngs that soch sort of people [as are mete to be 
brought to soche a house as befor is spoken of—del.] are to be treyned & 
occupyed in, must nether be fyne nor costlye, for it is to be consydered 
befor hand, that ye shall haue to do wt the most desperatest people of the 
earth, geuen to all spoyle and robbery, and soch as will break from you 
& steale. Therfor shall ye not nede to deuyse many things, for of that haue 
we had great experyence, that no facultys wilbe contynued among soch 
people if any kynde of skop of passage be had, & that the one will steale 
from the other & it will many tymes be heard to understand the doers 
therof, by reason wherof we hav susteyned great dammage and losse. 
Wherfor ye shall not nede to vse any more then only these ij thyngs. 
A myll to exercise the vagabond, and a whele to exercise the common 
strompet. And these ij maye [fo. 103] be erected wtout any great stock or 
charge sauyng only the chargs of the makyng of yot Myll, w°" will not be 
moche aboue xx!! the Myll & stones and all that doth therunto belong. 
And this Myll maye ye order in maner of taske woork, that so many 
apoynted to the Myll shall dayly grynde you so many busshells, & by this 
meanes shall ye vndrstand yot gayne or losse. And for the wheles, ye may 
chose whether ye will occupye them in wollen yarnes or cotton woolle. 
But the better is cotton wolle for that they may both most proffite by, and 
also can least steale. And in Cotton Wolle ye may chose whether ye will 
prouyde a stock or no. ffor if ye will ye may be assured to haue woork 
enough of other (?) unduns and to haue so reasonable allowaunce for the 
woorkmanship therof that yo™ people maye lyue. 

Ther is also one other occupacon very necessary and profitable if it 
please you to use yt and it is the settyng up of a lyme keln wherby euery 
begger maye be occupyed [fo. 103¥] and none of them can either steale or 
hyndr you. 

ffor the gouernement and ordr of this house, ye must elect and apoynt 
[from tyme to tyme—int.] vj at the least of the most grauest, wisest and 
welthyest persons of yo" toune, and these shall haue for their labors none 
other fee, but soch as almighty God hathe promysed to them that fear him 
and walk in his wayes. The sayd persons must be called the Masters of the 
house of Correction, and must haue aucthorite to vse their discrecions in 
the vsyng and correctyng of soch vagabonds and Idle people as shalbe 
brought into the sayd house. In lyke maner the same persons must haue 
aucthorite to apprehend all soch lewde and suspect persons, be they men 
or women as haunt wtin their lybertye and the sam to commyt to the house 
of Correccon. and farther to vse and ponysh them as to their discrecons 
shall seme mete. And these men may not at any tyme do any thing either 
in commyttyng or ponysshyng, or dischargyng w'out the consent of ij of 
them at the least. 

[fo. 104] Officers nedefull and necessary for the sayd house. We must 
haue wags. ffirst. for the good ordr of the same house, it is requysyte 
that ther be one Clerck, who not only shall take an Inuentary of all 
soche things as shalbelong to the sayd house but also shall enter from 
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tyme to tyme all soch persons and their causes as shall fortune to be brought 
into the sayd house and also note their discharg and delyuery and by whome 
the same was delyuerd. And the same Clerck shalbe all wayes [in] attendanc 
upon the sayd Masters, specially at the dayes of their assembly, which would 
be ij dayes in a weke at the least. Also ther must be one honest, true, and 
good man to be the porter and keper of the sayd house who shall haue & se 
the kepyng and bestowyng of soche lewde persons as commeth into the sayd 
house. Ther must also be one Matrone, who must haue the order and 
gouernement of the lewde women, and the sayd Matron must be a woman 
of great courage, and of honest name & conuersacion, and this matron 
must haue one allowed to attend upon her. 

Ye must also haue at the least ij Bedylls, we" must be the takers up of 
the sayd Idle people and to attend at the commaundment of the sayd 
Masters. [fo. 104v] Ye must also haue one Myller to kepe yo" people on 
woork and to put in surtyes to aunswer for all soche corne as shalbe de- 
lyuerd him to grynde, and that he se the same done truly and wtout any 
fraude. Also ye must haue a consideracon of the dyet of the sayd people, 
and ye may not excede this proporcon whiche although it be slender yet yt 
wilbe sufficient. To euery iii] persons beyng Women at euery meale one 
pound of Befe, and potage, wt Bread and drynke. And to euery ij persons 
beyng men and goyng in the Myll j!” of Befe at euery Meale and potag 
Bread & drynke. And ye must bake yo" Bread yor selfe and allowe for 
euery person in the house euery daye one whole lofe of Bread wayeing 
xvj oz and no mor, and this sise ye shall allwayes kepe whether corne be 
good chepe or der. And for drynke ye shall geue theim syngle Ber to euery 
iiij a pottell at dyner and asmoch to Supper. But to them that labor in 
the Myll ye must geue mor. And on soche as be fish dayes & no fastyng 
dayes ye shall geue the lyk value of meat in Butter, Chese, heryngs, pescods 
& soche lyke. 

[fo. 105] Ye must haue in the sayd house ij payr of stocks one among 
the men and another among the women, and ye must prouyde shakles of 
Iron for the tamyng of the wylde and lewde persons. 

And if ye prouyde Bedds for the men, then must ye haue good regarde 
that they breake not from you, for they will cut yot Beddes and shetes and 
so eskape. Ye must be carefull of ffyer, for the people are desperate and 
car not what mischefe they do. 

The charge of yo" necessary flees & wags wilbe this at the least. 


first one clerck by the yere iiij li. 
A porter by the yere vj li. 
A matrone by the yer liij s. iiij d. 


and the sayd Matrone must be allowed toward her 
dyet wekly xvj@ iij li. 
Itm ij Bedylls by the yer x li. 
A Myller by the yer vj li. 
32. 3. 4 


[fo. 105] It may so happen that often tymes there may be commytted 
mennes seruants for disobedyence, and some mennes wyues for lewdenes, 
whiche cannot labor, and many tymes ar of purpose kept secret and close 
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for their ponyshment, and yet are well hable to paye for soche chargs as they 
shall put the house vnto. All soche maner of persons whatsoeuer the same 
be, ye shall not geue nor suffer to be brought vnto them any maner of thyng 
ouer and aboue the ordynary dyet of the house. And at their departur ye 
shall take of them for their chargs after iij’ the daye and no mor. And 
ye shall suffer no maner of ffyne nor ffee to be taken for Irons or any other 
thing, But only such as be well hable to paye shall yelde vnto the porter 


of the house at their departur for the amendment of his lyuyng iiij* and 
no mor. 


The Carew Manuscripts 


Tue history of the collection of manuscripts relating to Irish affairs, 
and known as the Carew MSS., is my subject. It may seem well- 
worn, but I have some new light to throw on it, as I believe. And, 
as not uncommonly happens, the new light shows the existence 
of dark places to which it does not penetrate. 

The collection was made by Sir George Carew, president of 
Munster, who died earl of Totnes in 1629. It consisted of 72 (71) 
volumes. Carew had devised a curious numbering of them, in 
three alphabets (A, AA, AAA, &c.: the letters I and U not being 
used). They were not all manuscripts : some were printed books, 
and of these I may say at once that I have traced none. They do 
not appear to be at Lambeth : that library does not even contain 
copies of all of them, and some which it does contain I have 
examined and found not to be Carew books. 

A conspectus of the collection and a statement of the present 
homes of the several volumes are the first requisite. 


1A = Lambeth 596. 
2 AA = 597. 
3 AAA not traced : but printed in full by Sir Thomas Stafford in 1633 as 
Pacata Hibernia. 
4B = Lambeth 598. 
5BB = » 599. 
6 BBB not traced. Grants of Lands, and Leases, from Henry VIII to 
33 Elizabeth. 
Lambeth 600. 
601. 
» 
” 603. 
Bodl. Laud. Mise. 611. 
12DDD = Lambeth 604. 
13 E = Bodl. Laud. Misc. 612. 
14 EE not traced. A note in the Index-volume (see below) says: ‘ This is 
printed by the name of St John Davis his reports.’ 
15 EEE = Lambeth 605. 
16 F = 606. 
17 FF printed. Common Prayer in Irish, 1608. 
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18 FFF = Lambeth 607. 
19G = “a 608. 
20 GG = 7 609. 
21GGG = 610. 
22H = 611. 
23HH = 612. 


24 HHH not traced. Part I contained a ‘ Breife of sundry Records con- 
cerninge Ireland remayninge in the Tower of London’, 
ff. 1-34. A Table of the Names following. Part II, ff. 65- 
82, was chiefly concerned with creations of Irish peers. 

25 J = Bodl. Laud. Misc. 613. 

26 JJ = 610. 

27 JJJ not traced. Contained : 1. The successions of the Lieutenants, 
Justices, etc., from 20 Hen. II. 2. A printed Chronicle 
of Ireland in Englishe (from Holinshed). 

28 K = Bodl. Laud. Misc. 614. 

29KK_ . The Rebellion of Hugh Earle of Tyrone . . . by Fines Morrison, 
301 pp. Printed in 1617. 


30 KKK = Lambeth 613. 
31 L = 614. 
32 LL = * 615. 
33 LLL = 616. 
34 M = - 617. 
35MM = 618. 
36 MMM = - 619. 
37 N = 620. 


38 NN printed. Statutes of Ireland in English from 10 Hen. VI to 13 
Elizabeth: R. Tottle, 1572. 
39 NNN = Lambeth 621. 


400 = » 622. 

41 OO printed. Gul. Thyreus, Discursus panegyricus (on St. Patrick). 
Douai, 1617. 

42000 = Bodl. Laud. Misc. 526. 

43 P = Lambeth 623. 


44 PP printed. Analecta sacra nova ...de rebus Catholicorum in Hibernia. 
T. N. Cologne, 1617. 


45 PPP = Lambeth 624. 
46 Q = 625. 
47 QQ = =. 626, ‘in Lord Burghley’s handwriting ’. 


48 QQQ printed. Ric. Stanihurst de rebus in Hibernia gestis libb. IV. 
Antwerp, 1584. 

49 R not traced. Contained 49 ff., beginning with ‘ The Devision of Ireland 
into Provinces’ and ending with ‘ The ffirst Sonntntien 
of the office of Armes’. 

50 RR ? printed. New Testament in Irish, tr. by Will. Daniell. 

51 RRR ? printed. Ussher, Discourse of the Religion aunciently professed 
by the Irish. 

528 = Lambeth 627. 

53 8S printed. Camden’s Britannia, pp. 726-840: the account of Ireland 
and the Isle of Man. 
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54SSS = Lambeth 628. 


55 T = Bodl. Laud. Misc. 615. 

56 TT = Lambeth 629, 630: in two volumes. 

57 TTT printed. Ph. O'Sullivan Beare, Hist. Cath. Iberniae compendium. 
Lisbon, 1621. 

58 V = Lambeth 631. 

59 VV = re 632. 

60 VVV = Oxford Univ. Coll. MS. 90. 

61 W = Lambeth 633. 

62 WW not traced. Maps and Plans of Forts, Towns, Castles, &c., in 
Treland. 

63 WWW = Lambeth 634. 

64 X = Brit. Mus. Add. 34313. 


65 XX = Lambeth 635. 
66 XXX printed. Th. Messingham, Florilegium Insulae Sanctorum. 


Paris, 1624. 
67 Y_ . ‘ This is St John Davies his discourse of Ireland, and is in print.’ 
68 YY = Oxford Univ. Coll. MS. 103. 


69 YYY seemingly never existed. 


70 Z = Lambeth 636. Index to Vols. A—-X. 
7l ZZ = 637 AA-YY. 
12ZZZ = a 638 AAA-XXX. 


Thus, 421 of these items are at Lambeth, 7 among the Laudian 
MSS. in the Bodleian, 2 at University College, 1 in the British 
Museum; 10are, definitely, printed books; 4 were printed, perhaps, 
later; 6 are not traced, but one of them was printed in full (no. 3). 
Total, 72. 

The next business is to trace the fortunes of the books after 
Carew’s death in 1629. His will, dated 30 November 1625 and 
proved 29 May 1629, bequeaths them to Sir Thomas Stafford, who 
was, it seems, his natural son. Sir Thomas refers to this bequest 
in the preface to Pacata Hibernia (London, 1633). Carew, he 
says, would not publish the history himself from motives of 
modesty. ‘He leaving the world, left it among his papers, where 
it was found by the now Publisher thereof, to whom they were 
bequeathed, and by whom it hath beene offered to the view and 
censure of divers learned and judicious Persons.’ A comparison 
of the table of contents to Pacata Hibernia with the list of con- 
tents of the lost volume AAA (no. 3) preserved in the Index 
(Lambeth 638) demonstrates the identity. 

The next piece of definite information comes from a letter of 
Mr. Arthur Trevor to Secretary Thurloe, 14 June 1655.2 Trevor 
hopes to oblige Thurloe 


by acquaintinge yow that the earle of Totnes (i. e. Carew) his books are 
now come, after the death of Sir Thomas Stafford, into the hands of 


' 43 is Sancroft’s reckoning, due to the fact that no. 56 TT is in two volumes. 
* Birch’s Thurloe Papers, iii. 550, from Rawlinson MS. A. 27. 
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Cornelius Bee at the King’s Armes in Ducke-Lane, and amongst them 40 or 
50 volumes of the transactions of Ireland in the whole settlement thereof 
after the rebellion in the queene’s tyme, and the whole country map’t, and 
their townes and countyes excellently devided and sett out. I find they are 
originalls collected by the earle when he was deputy by the name of Sir 
George Carew, and only fitt for a publique hand. 

In a postscript he adds : 


These bookes came in to Bee yesterday, being sold by my Lady Killigrew. 
Some care would [i.e. should] be taken before the notice of them come 
abroad. 


Now the year of Stafford’s death is unknown : he was living 
in 1639. Who was the Lady Killigrew who sold his books ?_ The 
Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. Sir Robert Killigrew, 
seems to answer this question satisfactorily. ‘Sir Robert’s 
widow, Mary Woodhouse, survived him (he died in 1633) and 
remarried Sir Thomas Stafford, gentleman usher to queen Hen- 
rietta Maria.’ The article on Sir T. Stafford does not mention 
that he held this office, but there is not much room for doubt: 
Lady Killigrew was our Sir Thomas’s widow. But the books she 
sold to Cornelius Bee in 1655 cannot have included the seven 
which, as my list shows, are among the Laudian MSS. in the 
Bodleian and must have been there since 1641 at latest. Stafford 
must himself have sold or given them to Laud. 7 

So then in 1655 the Carew MSS. were in the hands of a London 
bookseller. 

Soon after 1677 we find the greater part of them installed at 
Lambeth, for Sancroft, who became archbishop in that year, anno- 
tates a certain list of them, and records the deficiencies. 

How did they come to Lambeth? We are sometimes told that 
Laud gave them (e.g. Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. Carew): that, we now 
see, is impossible. Todd, in the preface to his Lambeth catalogue, 
says they were purchased by Archbishop Tenison, and so do other 
authorities. This again will not do: they were at Lambeth in 
Sancroft’s time. 

I have now a new authority to bring forward. “The Bodleian 
MS., Tanner 275, a book of but thirteen leaves, contains on the 
first eleven leaves a ‘ List of MSS. on Irish affairs found in archbp. 
Sheldon’s closet’. A transcript of this is before me. 

It begins with a brief list, by letters only, of the Carew MSS., 
headed ‘Manuscripts of Irish Affayres’. They are noted as 
being ‘ Vpon the Shelfe ouer the Couch’. Notes are given of 
those which are wanting in each of the three alphabets. The 
seven Laudian volumes are already gone, of course. The two 
at University College were not missing, nor that in the British 


1 This is the title in the 4to catalogue of the Tanner MSS. : it does not appear in the 
manuscript itself. 
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Museum. The others which are marked as missing include the six 
manuscripts which I have not traced, and the printed books. 

Appended is a single entry of ‘A Booke of Maps of Irish 
Counties, Places, Townes, Forts, etc.’ which it is hard to believe 
is not identical with the lost volume, no. 62 (WW). 

Then there is a note in Sancroft’s hand, to which I shall 
return ; it concerns, in part, the remainder of my document, 
which now proceeds, on folio 2, to give a catalogue of 


‘Manuscripts of seuerall Kinds ’ 


These are described as being ‘on the High shelfe ouer y® 
Couch ’, ‘ ouer the Close Boxes ’, ‘ the high shelfe ouer the Table ’, 
‘vpon the same Shelfe ’. In all there are 161 articles, excluding 
one or two printed books : after no. 156 is this note : 


Aug. 31. 1664 
These are all the Bookes and Writings that were found in the two 
Chests sent up to London by my Lady Shirley, being perused and noted 
by us M. Smyth. 


' The list has been annotated by Sancroft, whose note, men- 
tioned just now, may be given in full. 


Besides this Book of Maps last mention’d, and 90 Volumes in y® 
following Catalogue, there are 6 volumes of these Irish affairs wanting, 
wh are in y® former Catalogue ; those markt A. X. AA. BB. VVV. So 
wanting in all of y® mmss 97 volumes. 


He happens to be right in saying there are six MSS. wanting 
(though he only specifies five), but the note does not tally with 
the facts: A, AA, BB, are at Lambeth, X in the British Museum, 
VVV at University College. That does not matter much: it is 
of more importance to gather what we can from the document as 
a whole. 

I interpret it thus. Lady Shirley, widow (as Dr. Craster sug- 
gested to me) of Sir Thomas Shirley the antiquary, has sent up 
chests of manuscripts to London. In 1664 M. Smyth? and others 
are employed to arrange and catalogue these books. They are 
housed in a single room, not necessarily situated in London—for 
why else is London named, why do we not read ‘ sent up hither ’ ? 
—but, as I suggest, in Lambeth, which was not in London. 

What was that room ? I answer, Archbishop Sheldon’s closet. 
The catalogue of the Tanner MSS., which says the books were 
found there, must have drawn that information from an older 
source, which at present I cannot trace. 

Sheldon was translated from the see of London to that of 
Canterbury in 1663. The move to Lambeth will have been a 


1 T assume that he was one of the archbishop’s chaplains, but I have not identified 
him. 
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lengthy process, and the cataloguing of books not the first thing 
to be done: he may well have had these manuscripts for many 
months before they were unpacked and arranged. 

A plausible conjecture is that Sir Thomas Shirley bought the 
manuscripts from Cornelius Bee in 1655, and that his widow parted 
with them to Sheldon, then bishop of London. 

Between 1664 and 1677 or later we hear no more of them : 
then Sancroft comes on the scene. The books are now undoubt- 
edly at Lambeth. The only notable thing is that a good many 
volumes have disappeared in the interim. 

It may seem tiresome to be so busy about the exact destinies 
of this batch of books ; but there are two reasons of some slight 
weight for not neglecting this subject. One is that the true donor 
of the very valuable Irish collection ought to have due credit for 
his gift. The other is that light is thrown on the history of the 
Lambeth Library by the catalogue of miscellaneous manuscripts ; 
of which so far little has been said. 

The Lambeth collection of manuscripts as it was before the 
Restoration is due to Archbishop Bancroft, who gave nearly 500 
manuscripts, and Archbishop Abbot, who gave about 50. Laud’s 
contribution is negligible. This was the collection which was 
transferred by the Parliament to the University Library at 
Cambridge in 1648-9 and remained there till the beginning of 
1664. It forms that section of the manuscripts known as Codices 
Lambethani, and containing 576 volumes. Now, of these 576 
books, there are two large batches which do not figure in the 
catalogues of Bancroft’s or Abbot’s bequests, and never were at 
Cambridge : their donors are for the most part unknown. They 
are the volumes that intervene between no. 244 and no. 325, and 
between no. 490 and no. 522. Quite half of these I can identify 
clearly with books in our Tanner MS., and a good many more 
I regard as probably identical with items therein. Several of the 
volumes so identified have the Carew arms on their bindings. 
Moreover, a large number of the ‘ Tanner’ books are heraldic and 
genealogical, and several of them are said to be in Lord Burghley’s 
hand. There is a connexion, then, which needs to be worked out, 
between the Carew books and Lord Burghley : be it remembered 

that no. 47 of the Carew Irish collection (Lambeth, 626) is said to 
be in Lord Burghley’s handwriting. The conclusions which I 
believe I am warranted in drawing from the facts before me are: 

1, That Carew acquired many Burghley manuscripts and many 
others besides the Irish papers ; 

2. That the collection catalogued in Tanner 275 is all (or very 
nearly all) Carew’s ; 

3. That it had passed through the hands of Sir Thomas Stafford, 
Cornelius Bee, Sir Thomas Shirley, Archbishop Sheldon ; 
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4. That on Sheldon’s death what remained of it passed to 
Lambeth and is now embodied principally among the Codices 
Lambethani and Carewani, a few volumes having strayed into 
other sections ; 

And that consequently Archbishop Sheldon was a more con- 
siderable benefactor to Lambeth and to learning than has been 
commonly supposed; for among the Lambeth MSS. there are 
but three or four that have his name in them. 

There was some dispute, leading I believe to an action, 
between his representatives and the see of Canterbury after his 
death ; but of this I have as yet no knowledge, and I am unable 
to say whether it concerned his books. M. R. JAMEs. 
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Reviews of Books 


Pelagius’s Expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. Vol. i, introduction ; 
vol. ii, text. By ALEXANDER SouTeR. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1922 and 1926.) 


Proressor SouTer is much to be congratulated on his edition of Pelagius, 
now for the first time available in the true text. He has been at work on 
it for more than twenty years, and even now he has before him the task 
of re-editing what is known as Pseudo-Jerome. But with the volume 
published this year he has completed his edition of the genuine Pelagius, 
and so we can study the work of the first British author at our leisure. 

The reader who takes up the text of this book without any special 
knowledge of the circumstances which called it forth, or of its subsequent 
literary fate, may begin by wondering what interest it has at the present 
day. He will find the Pauline Epistles quoted in full in a Latin text 
differing—not very much, it is true—from the Vulgate, each sentence or 
lemma of the text being followed by a short explanatory comment, 
generally sensible, but for the most part rather obvious. When further 
he learns that this work, or rather an expanded and inferior form of this 
work, was first published by Erasmus in 1516, and after him very fre- 
quently reprinted (among the works attributed to St. Jerome), he may 
wonder still more that so much trouble has been taken over it by Dr. Souter. 

But it is equally appropriate to approach the work of Pelagius from 
another side altogether. The Christian moralist who is feeling for a 
tenable theory of human responsibility, and who cannot see how to 
combine belief in the divine love and justice with a view that most of the 
human race are predestined to torment because of the fault of their remote 
ancestors, is sooner or later confronted with the authority of St. Paul. 
At the beginning of the fifth century the Pauline view was being taken 
up and emphasized and hardened by the greatest mind of the age, a man 
whose words had great acceptance and authority with his contemporaries, 
and whose influence was destined to bind the imagination and the con- 
science of fifty generations. Yet not entirely, for the church never quite 
accepted St. Augustine’s thoroughgoing determinism. There was always 
a little play left for the effort of the individual soul, for the action of the 
individual will. That is to say, there were always schools of thinkers, 
even in the West, who escaped being branded as heretics, who nevertheless 
conceded a much larger place to human freedom to do well or ill than 
Augustine did. 

And that this was so is in a great measure owing to the modest notes 
of Pelagius on the Epistles of St. Paul. The real importance of this com- 
mentary is its place in the history of human thought: it marks a revolt 
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of ordinary human sentiment against what seemed to be overwhelming 
authority. Pelagius attempts to show that Paul is not Augustinian: it 
is special pleading, but Pelagius served his generation by showing that 
some sort of plea could be made out. That Pelagius was not wholly 
silenced, that his notes were copied and expanded though ‘ Pelagianism ’ 
was condemned, shows that many Christians felt that the words of Paul 
needed some sort of modifying gloss. 

Pelagius’s notes themselves did not long survive without modification. 
It has been the well-deserved good fortune of Dr. Souter to find two 
manuscripts which are approximately unrevised. But Cassiodorus pro- 
duced a revision in which the offending anti-predestinarian notes were 
almost entirely suppressed, while a follower of Pelagius issued an expanded 
edition, one form of which was current under the honoured name of 
Jerome and came to be published by Erasmus. It is these doctored texts 
that are to be found in every collection of medieval manuscripts. Of the 
two unrevised codices, one is of the ninth century and belonged to the 
convent of Reichenau near Constance, the other was written in the fifteenth 
century in Italy for William Gray of Balliol College, afterwards bishop of 
Ely. It is very curious to find that this ls+- manuscript, sumptuously 
written in a humanistic hand, preserves more pre-Vulgate readings in the 
biblical lemmata than any other. Probably it was copied from an old 
exemplar, and the scribe may have been more familiar with Cicero and 
Ovid than with the words of the Vulgate, so that he copied without altera- 
tion what was before him. From these two manuscripts, some early 
fragments, and some early quotations, Dr. Souter has constituted his 
text, which may be accepted in confidence as a true representation of 
what is described in the ninth of the articles in the ‘Prayer Book as the 
way ‘ the Pelagians do vainly talk ’. F. C. Burkitt. 


Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age. By the late Sir SamuEL 
Ditt. (London: Macmillan, 1926.) 


WE have every reason to be grateful to Mr. C. B. Armstrong for the publica- 
tion of this posthumous work and to Dr. Purser for the notes and references 
which form an invaluable appendix io the book: without Dr. Purser’s 
aid, writes Mr. Armstrong, ‘ the task of supplying authorities from so 
wide a field, with but little assistance from the manuscript, would have 
been one of insuperable difficulty’. Professor Henry has taken his share 
in this tribute to the memory of a friend by reading the proofs and verifying 
references. But we must not forget that the author did not live to 
prepare his manuscript for the press. Mr. Armstrong in his preface 
remarks that Sir Samuel Dill was conscious of defects and repetitions : 
“some of these have been corrected ; in other instances I have allowed 
passages of power and interest to stand at the risk of some duplication ’. 
But this plea of confession and avoidance is inadequate. The constant 
Tepetitions and prolixities of the text can hardly fail to irritate the attentive 
reader, and a bolder use of an editor’s prerogative would have been a truer 
service to the author’s memory. 

But when once these qualifications have been made it should be gladly 
acknowledged that in this volume we are given a valuable introduction 
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to the writings of Gregory of Tours ; here is a vigorous attempt to paint 
a picture of the Merovingian world as that world is mirrored in the works 
of the great Gallo-Roman bishop. It is true that the author has devoted 
much space to the history of Gaul from the fall of the Western Empire 
to the death of Brunhildis, but it is important to realize that these historical 
sections are written from a definite point of view: they are clearly intended 
to illustrate Gregory’s conception of Merovingian history. Thus the criticism 
which the Historia Francorum has undergone at the hands of modern 
scholars is studiously ignored in order that the unity of the picture drawn 
from this particular angle may not be broken. It is fortunate that the book 
was written when it was; otherwise its author might have been led to discuss 
the heresies of Dopsch, of Jorga, and of Pirenne, and this could only have 
proved disastrous. One or two instances will exemplify the deliberate 
limitations which the author has imposed upon himself. The account given 
by Gregory of the conversion and baptism of Clovis is faithfully reproduced, 
but there is not a hint of the passionate and lengthy controversy which has 
raged over the date and place of that baptism. If it had been desired to 
treat Merovingian history from a modern critical standpoint, it would of 
course have been essential to consider the value of the writings of Gregory 
of Tours and of Fredegarius as historical sources; Sir Samuel Dill gives 
a biography of Gregory, but of Gregory as historian, of his sources, his 
credibility nothing is said. In a few lines mention is made of the oratories 
and chapels erected on country estates, but of the modern discussion of 
Frankish Eigenkirchenwesen, its origin and its significance, there is never a 
word. This definite limitation of treatment is in general happily and 
consistently maintained ; it is, however, abandoned in the chapter on 
the Frankish kingship and court, and here this inconsistency produces 
unfortunate results, for if the offices of the Frankish administration are to 
be discussed, it is impossible resolutely to ignore the critical work of modern 
scholarship. Thus in his brief account of the origin of the office of the 
Frankish comes Sir Samuel Dill writes : ‘ Before the Frank conquest, in the 
days of Sidonius and Salvianus, there were comites or iudices for the 
government of civic communities. The tradition of the office was maintained 
by the German kings of Italy, Burgundy, and northern Gaul and Aqui- 
taine ’ (p. 141). There is no suggestion of the weakness of the evidence for 
any such assertion, or of the great difficulties in the interpretation of such 
slender evidence as does exist. This section on Frankish administration 
only shows the wisdom of the author’s consistency in the rest of his work. 
The finest chapter in the book—one of pure interpretation of the thought 
world of Christian Gaul—is that on Saints and Miracles. It is an admir- 
able study and should be compared with Marignan’s book on the same 
subject. 

But while Sir Samuel Dill’s abstention from any discussion of modern 
theories can only be warmly approved, the reader might have welcomed 
from the hand of the editor a brief select bibliography of recent work on 
the period. 

It is, however, on no note of criticism that this review would close : one 
would rather accentuate the importance of the publication of this book 
at a time when in England the history of Western Europe during the early 
middle ages is unduly neglected. Norman H. Baynes. 
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Le Probléme de la colonisation Franque et du régime agraire dans la Basse- 
Belgique. Par G. pes Marez. (Extrait des Mémoires de l’ Acad. Royale 
de Belgique. Ser. Il, tome ix.) (Brussels: Hayez, 1926). 


Monsieur G. pes Marez attacks two questions which have already been 
considered by various historians, who have, however, arrived at divergent 
conclusions. The first part of the volume is devoted to the problem of the 
exact extent and nature of the Frankish invasions in lower Belgium. To 
this problem Monsieur des Marez brings a knowledge of archaeology, 
geography, place-names, geology, and law. He lays special stress on the 
fact that light soil, easily capable of cultivation, is the first attraction to 
new settlers, and that heavy clay soils will only be attempted at a later 
stage. He maintains that only the first stage of invasion, that of the 
Salian l'ranks in the fourth and fifth centuries, was caused by the general 
migration of folks; the later invasions, or rather the slow and gradual 
settlements of Brabant in the sixth century and of maritime Flanders from 
the seventh to the ninth century, were the result of over-population in the 
old lands of the Franks, and of the need for fresh homes for themselves and 
their families. By an interesting study of family custom in Brabant and 
Flanders he proves the mixture of races in those parts, and upholds the 
view of those historians who believe in the existence of Saxon and Frisian 
settlements. He shows by the prevalence of the Saxon law of succession 
that Saxons were not only to be found along the coast but also in various 
parts of the inland country. 

In the second and perhaps more interesting part of the book, Monsieur 
des Marez sets out definitely to overthrow Meitzen’s well-known theory 
as to the racial cause of the two maiz forms of agrarian settlement, the 
scattered hamlet and the nucleated village: i.e. according to Meitzen, the 
Celtic Hofsystem of scattered farms and lands divided into blocks ; and the 
Germanic Dorfsystem distinguished by the concentrated group of dwellings, 
the open fields, and the division of these fields into strips. 

Geography not race, according to Monsieur des Marez, accounts for these 
varieties, and the nature of the soil will determine the form of settlement, 
which is not divided exactly into two forms alone, as Meitzen would lead 
one to suppose. Taking his examples from Lower Belgium, the author 
shows how various forms of settlement can be found in lands peopled either 
by Celt or Teuton. In land where small streams make it possible, a small 
group will settle where the soil could not provide sustenance for a large 

‘village. The nucleated village will be found by the larger rivers, and in 
fertile regions, where crops can be more extensively grown and where the 
development of population is more possible. 

Again, it is the lie of the land which mainly decides whether the block 
system or the strip system shall be adopted; and he gives examples of 
scattered hamlets where the fields are divided into strips. He also gives 
examples of larger villages where the dwellings are not concentrated into one 
central group but are scattered along the banks of a river, more like scat- 
tered farmsteads, although the large open fields cultivated in common by 
the inhabitants are there, just as in the case of the regular nucleated village. 

Monsieur des Marez, as he says, does not seek for confirmation of his 
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views in other countries, but were he to do so, evidence could be found in 
England to support the same contention. A study of Domesday Book 
for the western counties of England, where population was undoubtedly 
mixed and where there was considerable Celtic survival, shows that 
nucleated villages did exist in the more fertile parts, in the river valleys and 
on the Roman reads; whilst the hamlet system prevailed in the poorer 
regions only, where there were small streams rather than larger rivers, and 
where the rough land could supply pasture and small arable fields, but not 
sufficient sustenance for a large group of cultivators. The scattered ‘ town- 
places’ which still exist in Cornwall and Wales are surely the result of 
geography rather than of race. 

Monsieur des Marez, though he calls his work only ‘un essai’, has treated 
the subject with much learning and thoroughness ; his text is illustrated by 
a number of careful and illuminating maps, and the whole work is a model 
of scholarly method and lucid expression. Eveanor C. Lopae. 


Councils and Courts in Anglo-Norman England. By Grorce Burton 


Apams, Litt.D. (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Milford, 1926.) 


ALTHOUGH the majority of the studies here presented have already appeared 
in various learned periodicals, the book is a good deal more than a post- 
humous collection of essays. It is indeed a book which the late Professor 
Adams had restudied, arranged, and practically completed before his 
death. It is, therefore, the last word of a scholar, grave, deliberate, and 
acute, who, though he heard ‘ time’s winged chariot hurrying near’, would 
not be hastened in the presentation of the work he had done. As to what 
was still to do he sets that out in a final chapter, a considerable part of 
which, he says, ‘is hardly ready for publication’. It would have been 
withheld, he adds, ‘ if it had not been for the warning of age. I cannot 
be at all sure that any other opportunity will be afforded me to state the 
conclusions that I believe are warranted in the way in which I should like 
to put them.’ 

The book consists of an introduction followed by ten chapters, of 
which four are new and one revised. Most of these are followed by notes 
containing detailed treatment of certain points. There is a final appendix 
in which Professor Adams reprints the essay which he contributed to the 
Royal Historical Society’s volume of Magna Carta Commemoration Essays. 
Apart from this last the book has a well-marked unity of subject. Dr. Adams 
studies the development of law and legal institutions from the Norman 
Conquest to the close of the twelfth century, in various aspects and from 
various points of view. But he steadily regards this as the development 
of an instrument indispensable to an effective and abiding government 
which shall function irrespective of the king’s absence or disability, and 
give peace in its time. It is at this point that the present studies connect 
themselves with Professor Adams’s well-known views with regard to the 
origin of the limited monarchy. It will be remembered that he sees in 
the admitted subordination of the king to the feudal law by contract as 
registered in Magna Carta the origin of the later constitutional limitations 
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of the monarchy. In the development of such a theory the efficiency and 
the authority of the common law are important factors. 

An introduction provides a general background for the more detailed 
studies which follow. These deal with the national assembly, the feudal 
procedure in the curia regis, the local king’s court, the reign of Henry I, 
the origin of the common law, private jurisdiction, the origin and con- 
tinuity of equity, and the origin of the courts of common law. Nearly 
all of these are supplemented by more detailed studies of single points 
placed as notes at the end of each chapter. The provisional study of the 
thirteenth century as the next in Dr. Adams’s investigation, to which 
reference has already been made, brings the volume to a close. 

Some particular points may be noticed. In the study on the origin 
of the courts of common law, and particularly in the note which follows 
it (pp. 240 ff.), Dr. Adams re-examines the question of the judicial changes 
of 1178, with special reference to the subsequent growth of the ccurts of 
king’s bench and common pleas. He agrees that the committee of five 
was in effect the beginning of the latter court, but argues that it was so 
by delegation of specified powers, not by development out of the curia 
regis, which retained the power of correction and reference. Consequently 
he disagrees with the view first formulated by Maitland, and recently 
developed by Professor Holdsworth and Mr. Flower, that the courts of 
king’s bench and common pleas grew later by a process of bifurcation out 
of the tribunal whose business was recorded on the early curia regis rolls. 
He re-examines the contents of these records in support of his view. In 
the course of this argument, Dr. Adams suggests that the king was led 
to set up the committee of 1178 because 
the new royal prerogative procedure . . . had proved popular, and apparently there 
had arisen a demand that it should be at all times obtainable and not be at the service 
of the public only when the special royal commissioners were going their circuits 
through the counties. The new court .. . was accessible to any one from any part 
of the kingdom if he obtained . . . the necessary writ (pp. 217-19). 


But surely the well-known account of Richard d’Anstey’s case shows that 
the king’s court and the new procedure by writ were open to all before 
that. The difficulty was to find the king, or at least his councillors, at 
leisure to deal with clamores regni: even if they had given you a day 
state business might intervene and you went away empty-handed. It 
may be suggested that the committee was intended to provide a body of 
persons within the curia whose sole business was to hear clamores regni. 

On the question of the continuity of the system of equity throughout 
the middle ages, Dr. Adams is again at issue with Professor Holdsworth, 
who holds that the system created by the chancellor is ‘a new, a distinct, 
and an independent development’. Dr. Adams would agree that there 
is no continuity between the equity administered in the common law 
courts and that of the chancellor. He points out, on the other hand, that 
the source of all equitable jurisdiction was the king in council, where 
equity was dispensed continuously throughout the middle ages. It was 
from this source that the chancellor drew his authority, and the new 
doctrine that it was the business of his court to enforce the rules of reason 
and conscience was in effect no more than a new test for the application 
of an old principle. . 
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Dr. Adams argues (p. 166 n.) that the rule that no man need answer 
in the court of his lord concerning his free tenement without the king’s 
writ was ‘an interference with private jurisdiction which had no justifica- 
tion in existing law’. But surely all the king required was to be assured 
that the demandant had a prima facie case and was entitled to an answer. 
To require that the claim should first be submitted to an impartial third 
party, provided that the lord’s jurisdiction was recognized (as Dr. Adams 
admits that it was), only interfered with the jurisdiction of a lord who 
intended to act unjustly, which no law authorized him to do.' In giving 
such protection to the tenant, on the other hand, the king would seem to 
have abundant warrant in the terms of the coronation oath which required 
him to see that justice was done to all. 

Dr. Adams has something to say in his introduction with regard to 
the origin and nature of the witan. He cites naturally Liebermann’s 
well-known essay, but one is surprised to find that he has nothing to say 
of the very different view of the matter long ago set out in Purlitz’s essay, 
a view which was later independently confirmed by Professor Chadwick. 

The proof was corrected and the work seen through the press by 
Dr. Adams’s daughter, who is to be congratulated on the way in which 
she has accomplished her difficult task. GAILLARD LaPSsLEy. 


The Great Register of Lichfield Cathedral known as Magnum Registrum 
Album. Edited by the Very Rev. H. E. Savace, Dean of Lichfield. 
(William Salt Society’s Collections.) (Kendal: Wilson, 1926.) 


Tae cathedral of Lichfield is fortunate in the possession of an ancient 
register, which has every mark of being the first of its kind and includes a 
large assortment of documents of all sorts of dates down to 1328. Some of 
these have been printed in Monasticon, and a few in other collections, but 
the great majority are now published for the first time. They add very 
largely to our knowledge of the history of the church and of its canons. 
The undertaking of publishing this large volume is a heavy one for a local 
society in this age of high cost of printing, and all who care for ecclesiastical 
history will gratefully recognize the public spirit of the William Salt 
Society and of the dean of Lichfield. 

If the book were of slighter importance, a reviewer might stop here and 
refrain from further comment. But it would be no compliment to those 
responsible for it to slur over its obvious defects, nor does it make their 
labour of love the less acceptable or honourable that these defects exist. 
It is, in the first place, a calendar in English: no single document, however 
early, is accorded the dignity of a full transcript in the original language, 
although words and phrases of which the translation admits of doubt are 
supplied in brackets after the English versions of them. The editor is fully 
aware of the unsatisfactory nature of this plan, and pleads ‘ that a précis 
of the book in English was what was required, to make it available for the 
use of many eager workers in that line of study, who might not be able to 


1 See the passages relevant to this point in Carlyle, Mediaeval Political Theory in 
the West, vol. iii, p. 33, and note the striking quotation from the Assises de la Cour 
des Bourgeois: ‘la dame ne le sire n’en est seigneur se non dou dreit .. . il n’est 
mie seignor de faire tort.’ 
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understand the peculiarities of medieval Latin’. But it is impossible to 
put this colour on the matter. The ‘eager worker’ must face the diffi- 
culties of his work, and no amount of scholarly care in translation by a 
third person will excuse him from that duty. Nor is it difficult for any one 
with a good school knowledge of classical Latin to acquire a familiarity 
with its medieval variety sufficient to enable him to get into close touch 
‘ with his authorities. But point d’argent, point de Suisse, and it is the un- 
pleasant truth that for a book largely in Latin the money would not have 
been forthcoming. The editor must have felt this as acutely as his critic 
does, for nobody can read Dr. Savage’s introduction without realizing that 
he is an accomplished scholar. The description of the White Book and the 
reasoning by which its nature and probable date and manner of composition 
are deduced leave no room for doubt on this point. The whole dis- 
cussion of the Lichfield MSS. as a class is at once masterly and deeply 
interesting. 

To descend to details: the calendar follows the order of the original, 
giving a separate number to each entry, and the references in the index are 
consequently to numbers instead of to pages. This has the advantage of 
retaining the original arrangement, and the connexions between related 
documents, often far apart, are indicated by careful references in foot-notes. 
There are so many early charters and deeds that it would have been worth 
while to provide a sort of chronological table which would have made it 
easier to find these early records. The index, of course, gives some help 
when the name of a king or a bishop supplies a clue to the date, and it is 
also possible to trace documents of approximately the same date by the 
names of the witnesses. It is, however, unfortunate that the register was so 
carelessly arranged by its compiler. He clearly had before him bundles 
of deeds classified either as papal bulls, royal charters, or deeds relating to 
such and such a possession ; but he was too unskilled to reserve separate 
sections of the book for each class, so that the groups shade off into each 
other and there is no certainty of finding the whole of the deeds of any 
group at the same part of the register. Here the index ought to help, but 
it is not nearly detailed enough to serve. Thus, the bishop had two houses 
in London, one outside Newgate (acquired, as the names of the sheriffs 
show, in 1192), the other in the Strand almost on the site of Somerset 
House (acquired c. 1259) ; but to find the appropriate deeds all the London 
references must be searched. Another difficulty arises from the translation 
of all trade surnames by the editor. Here again the indexer fails us. The 
book mentions a Henry and an Adam, both described as Parmentarius. 
To find these in the index, we must look up ‘ Alice, wife of Henry the tailor, 
34’ and ‘ Fripper, Adam, the, 724’. 

It is impossible to refrain from expressing a wish that all twelfth- 
century documents had been given in Latin, each with an adequate English 
analysis, except those which are already printed elsewhere. The number 
would not have been excessive, and could have been reduced by the use of 
the Rotuli Chartarum and the Calendar of Charter Rolls, where some of 
them are printed. The papal bulls, too, should have been checked off 
against the abstracts in Jaffé and Potthast. There are a good many minor 
points which argue a certain unfamiliarity on the part of the editor with 
medieval English documents: such spellings, for example, as ‘ Buchomte ’ 
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for the well-known London family of Bucuinte, or ‘ Vetano’ for the papal 
collector commonly spelled Vecano or Vezano, or the failure to recognize 
Ongar in Essex in the ‘ Angria’ from which John dates one of his charters. 
More amusing is the passage in a letter of Richard, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (no. 366), bidding the proctors of the dean and chapter ‘ present them- 
selves to him at [the sign] of the Man of Galilee (ad viri Galilei) in Caen’ 
where it is clear that the term intended is Ascension Day 1183. Again, the 
rendering of diebus feriatis (no. 420) as ‘ on holy days’ seems to destroy the 
sense. And it is a serious lapse to ascribe Ezecrabilis, the famous papal 
constitution against pluralities, to the council of Valladolid in 1322 
(no. 684). But after all slips like these are easily corrected when the 
editor is careful to give the Latin, and do not in any way detract from our 
admiration of Dr. Savage’s real scholarship. 

There is hardly room to call attention to the great variety of ecclesias- 
tical, social, and economic material in the book, but we may instance the 
definite evidence that the constitution of Lichfield was borrowed from 
Rouen. It is raw material and needs careful working up before its full 
value can be measured. And this will probably involve reference from 
time to time to the original register. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Preaching in Medieval England: An Introduction to Sermon Manuscripts 
of the Period c. 1350-1450. By G. R. Owst. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1926.) 


Dr. Owst has written a very learned and a good book. It would have been 
a better book if it had appeared less learned. There are a good many irrele- 
vant references. Thus, the fact that two papal collectors came to St. Albans 
on horseback in 1247 (p. 210 n. 2) is no evidence that preachers rode to their 
place of preaching between 1350 and 1450. If all such irrelevances had 
been cut out, the notes would have been lightened and the book made not 
less but more valuable. The author does not stick sufficiently closely to 
his period, and does not give due notice of his excursions. For instance, 
there are several references to MS. Royal 7 D i, but this is nearly a century 
before the period which he professedly treats. His feeling for chronology, 
and so for historical development, is sometimes dormant. The reference 
to the Jews (p. 69) is a case in point. Any one would think from note 2 
on p. 27 that Nicholas Philip came before, not after, Langland. And 
reference to ‘an anonymous collection presumably of the fourteenth the 
century’ on p. 263 seems to be.a thirteenth-century manuscript: but 
perhaps something has gone wrong here. 

The knowledge of manuscript sermon literature shown in this book is 
very remarkable and Dr. Owst’s industry deserves unstinted praise. A 
vast number of new sources have been tapped: such as the sermons of 
Brunton and Rypon and the attractive, vernacular collection of the un- 
known ‘ sympull preste’ in MS. Royal 18 B xxiii. Students of university 
history will be grateful to him for unearthing a number of Oxford examina- 
tory sermons. And Dr. Owst is able to throw fresh light on such well-worn 
themes as the Vision of Piers Plowman, which he points out ‘ represents 
nothing more nor less than the quintessence of English medieval preaching 
gathered up into a single metrical piece of unusual charm and vivacity ’. 
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He has some interesting facts and generalizations on ‘ the great Yorkshire 
school of didactic writers’, but his argument that the ‘ writing out of 
sermons and manuals in Latin may well be an important mark of the 
friar’s exclusiveness ’ (p. 227) is more ingenious than convincing. The friar 
wrote in Latin because he belonged to a universal Order, and he certainly 
did not try to confine his sermons and manuals to members of his own 
community: there are plenty of manuscripts of them still extant which 
belonged to or were used by secular priests. The sermons were, of course, 
preached in vulgari, but were more generally accessible to the preacher in 
Latin than in any English dialect. Friars’ sermons in verse were written 
out in English. 

In spite of a good index it is curiously difficult to find one’s way about 
in Dr. Owst’s book. One would have been glad of a fuller table of contents. 
Perhaps the compilation of this might have led the author to make some 
rearrangement of his material. The heads and titles of the chapters give 
little indication of what is to be found in them. The distinction he adopts 
of sermons inter missarum sollemnia and sermons ‘at the cross’ and 
‘in procession ’ is interesting when one is considering only ‘ the preaching 
scene ’, but is not of much use as distinguishing the sermons themselves. 
It is an accidental, not a substantial distinction, and is rarely applicable 
in practice. The traditional division between sermones ad clerum and 
sermones ad populum would have been more helpful. It may be noted that 
a statement on p. 223 should be modified if it means that sermons to the 
clergy were invariably in Latin. Thus, the sermon to the general chapter 
of the Austin Canons in 1449 was in anglicis, and a number of similar 
instances could be given. 

Dr. Owst is sometimes very severe on his elders. He himself is not 
exempt from human frailties. On p. 69 he misquotes Mr. W. G. D. Fletcher 
and in doing so makes two mistakes which Mr. Fletcher avoided, and 
the article referred to in the note (2) is not Mr. Fletcher’s, but Father 
Palmer’s article on the Black Friars of Hereford in The Reliquary, vol. xxiii. 
Generally, however, his references are accurate, especially those to manu- 
scripts: he is less at home in the printed literature of the middle ages. 

A few incidental points may be mentioned. Peter of ‘ Juynesfeld’ 
on p. 61 should be Peter of Swynesfeld, provincial minister of the Friars 
Minor. Friar Staunthone (p. 60, &c.) is much more likely to be William 
Staunton, fifty-fourth Master of the Friars Minor at Cambridge, than the 
hermit Henry de Staunton (p. 118). Some more details about Friar Thomas 
Richmond (pp. 74, 225) will be found in the Surtees Society’s Records of the 
Northern convocation, though the texts are badly edited. Apud pontem 
in connexion with Fitzralph’s sermons (pp. 13, 220) means Drogheda. The 
chapter on ‘Sermon making’ should be compared with Professor E. 
Gilson’s illuminating article on ‘ Michel Menot et la technique du sermon 
médiéval ’ in the Revue d'histoire franciscaine, ii. 301-60. 

The volume is well printed, and many of the architectural illustrations 
are taken from drawings by the author which show both accuracy and 
delicacy of touch. A. G. Lirtte. 


1 Thus Quétif-Echard’s reference to Trivet is made unintelligible by the omission 
of ‘ Spicil. Dacher. t. viii’ before ‘ p. 573’. On p. 235 n. 3‘ Bodl. etc. is perhaps the 
only instance of an inadequate manuscript reference. 
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Francesco Petrarca. The First Modern Man of Letters. A Study of the Early 

Fourteenth Century (1304-47). Vol. i: Early Years and Lyric Poems. 
By E. H. R. Taruam, M.A., F.S.A. (London: Sheldon Press, 1925.) 
Humanism and Tyranny. Studies in the Italian Trecento. By Erura 


Emerton. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: 
Milford, 1925.) 


Tue fourteenth century, regarded, in Professor Emerton’s phrase, as ‘a unit 
of the human story ’, is in the domain of medieval political theory of excep- 
tional interest and importance. The theories and institutions which formed 
the basis of medieval society were then brought to judgement ; the writers 
of the period reflect the bewilderment of a generation torn between the 
power of a great tradition and the claims of nationality, democracy, money- 
making, and the like, which were becoming ever more insistent. The spirit 
of the fourteenth century is full of contradictions, and perhaps for this 
reason it has until recent years received little attention. Two serious 
studies of the Italian trecento are thus more than welcome. 

An authoritative life of Petrarch in English has long been needed, and 
Canon Tatham has brought scholarly study of the apostle of humanism 
for the first time within reach of English readers. His book is planned on 
an exhaustive scale. The present volume carries the story of Petrarch’s 
life to 1337 and deals primarily with the Canzoniere and such of his letters 
as are relevant to the period. Although the industry and enthusiasm of 
the author are great, the book suffers from lack of proportion. Nowhere 
is this more apparent than in the historical chapters intended to serve as 
a background to Petrarch’s career. The general reader will be hard put 
to it to extract from the detailed chronicle of papal history set forth in the 
first chapter that which is relevant to his purpose. How far the Bianchi 
and Neri feuds of Florence had their origin in Pistoia, whether Dante went 
as ambassador to Boniface VIII, are points of historical controversy which 
contribute little to the understanding of Petrarch’s place in history. On 
the other hand, the fact of Petrarch’s birth in 1304 in exile from Florence 
calls for some explanation of the general principles which lay behind the 
confused medley of personal, political, and social rivalries in the Florence 
of his day. Modern scholars have taught us to see as vital factors in the 
struggle the clash between a vision of Italian unity as seen by Boniface VIII 
and the citizens’ ideal of Florence for the Florentines, the divergent eco- 
nomic interests of bankers and of wool-merchants, and the inevitable drift 
from republicanism towards autocracy in the government of the Italian 
city-state. Canon Tatham would have done better to bring out these 
wider aspects of the subject, which he for the most part ignores, instead of 
troubling his readers with minutiae which do not concern his main thesis, 
and which moreover he often fails to deal with adequately. To give exam- 
ples : it is no solution of the question of Dante’s embassy to Rome to say 
that ‘the contemporary chronicler, Dino Compagni, is a witness’ to the 
fact, seeing that one of the points in dispute is whether the words 
“che era ambasciadore a Roma’ after Dante’s name in the Cronica (Bk. II, 
ch, xxv) are an interpolation: the office of Gonfaloniere di Giustizia was 
created in 1293, not in 1291 (p. 38), and it is clear from the lists that the 
holder was not always a member of the Gild of Notaries: the election of 
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Bertrand (not Raymond) de Got was not unanimous (p. 67), but as Lizérand 
shows he received ten votes to which five were added by the method of 
accession (Clément V et Philippe le Bel, pp. 41-2): Cermenate, a contem- 
porary of Petrarch, and like him an ardent classical scholar, employs 
for the town of Incisa the variant ‘ Ancisa ’ which Canon Tatham describes 
as curious (p. 46), and so do Villani and other fourteenth-century his- 
torians: Cermenate, moreover (Historia, ed. Ferrai, p. 124), gives a 
version of the forcible entry of Philip IV’s agents into the Papal chancery 
for which confirmation is sought on p. 78. 

In the last chapter of the present volume, which treats of Petrarch’s 
character and his relations with his friends, Canon Tatham is at his best. 
His intimate knowledge of his hero’s works enables him to sketch the 
personality of ‘ the first modern man’ in a way that is both attractive and 
convincing. He brings his readers under the spell of this many-sided 
genius, ‘incessantly occupied with his own personality ’, and yet possessing 
a peculiar gift for friendship, clinging to an ideal of monkish asceticism even 
while he sets himself to enjoy to the utmost every experience which life 
can bring. ‘ Radiating expansiveness in a man by nature self-absorbed ’— 
this, in Canon Tatham’s eyes, is the secret of Petrarch’s charm ; he goes 
far to convince us that Petrarch’s chief contribution to humanism was not 
his scholarship or even his poetry, but his personality. 

Professor Emerton takes up the story of the fourteenth century where 
Canon Tatham lays it down. His book, he tells us, owes its origin ‘ to 
a long-cherished desire to make a nearer acquaintance with the personality 
and the work of Coluccio Salutati’. Salutati belongs to the second stage 
of humanism when it has passed from the hands of individual men of 
genius into those of a wider company of trained scholars. The problem 
before Salutati and his contemporaries was the application of the new 
learning to political life and Christian practice. Convinced perhaps by his 
experiences during the Ciompi rising that even in Florence the development 
of the tyrannis could not be avoided, he wrote the treatise ‘De Tyranno’ 
to satisfy himself that a tyrant ex defectu tituli could justify his right to rule 
by good government, while, on the other hand, resistance to one who is 
a tyrant because he rules superbe is lawful and honourable. Accused by 
conservative friends of over-fondness for poetry and secular learning, he 
wrote letters in defence of liberal studies, in which he boldly compared 
poetry to the sacred Scriptures as being both alike an attempt to express 
the inexpressible, as speaking in figures in order to convey truth. 

In addition to Salutati’s treatise and letters, Professor Emerton has 
given us translations of four other contemporary documents. Two tracts 
by Bartolus of Sassoferrato, ‘De Tyrannia’ and ‘ De Guelphis et Gebel- 
linis ’, treat of the same topics as Salutati from the standpoint of the lawyer 
rather than that of the humanist, though they breathe the spirit of human- 
ism in their adherence to the principles of justice and common sense. The 
story of a ruthless but humorous tyrant, Francesco Ordelaffi of Forli, as 
told by his contemporaries, and extracts from the Constitutiones Egidianae, 
the ordinances of Cardinal Albornoz for the government of the Papal 
States, complete this valuable and interesting collection. 

Professor Emerton’s translations are prefaced by an admirable essay 
on the character of the fourteenth century and by separate introductions 
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to each document included in his collection. Especially useful is his dis- 
cussion on the chancellorship of Florence, the office held by Salutati from 
1375 until his death in 1406; as he shows, it is ‘the persistence of the 
notarial organization’ which explains the comparative stability of the 
republic amid changing magistracies and political turmoil. Again, his intro- 
duction to the treatise on Guelphs and Ghibellines throws real light upon 
Italian party politics ; the impression which he leaves upon his readers is 
that Bartolus himself has said the last word on the subject when he writes: 
‘I say then, that to-day he is a Guelph who belongs to the organization of 
the Guelph party, and he is a Ghibelline who belongs to the organization 
of the Ghibelline party.’ 

From the point of view of political theory the main interest of these 
documents is to trace the gradual acceptance of despotic rule in the interests 
of order and unity by a people nurtured in the traditions of liberty. 
Salutati and Bartolus both accept tyranny as a factor in the political life 
of their day and endeavour to find for it philosophical and legal sanction. 
Ordelaffi, for all his misdeeds, ‘was absolutely devoted to the people of 
Forli and dearly beloved by them’. Albornoz, with true statesmanship, 
had before him two main objects. His ‘ Ordinances’ were designed to 
secure, firstly, the absolute supremacy of the papacy within the States of 
the Church, and, secondly, a system of administration which by its 
generous treatment of opponents and by the maintenance of even-handed 
justice would commend itself to all classes. Crcria M. Apy. 


Erasmus’ Services to Learning. By P.S. ALLEN. (Henriette Hertz Lecture. 
Proceedings of the British Academy.) (London: Milford, 1925.) 
Opus Epistolarum D. Erasmi Roterodami. Edited by P. 8. ALLEN, D.Litt., 


and H. M. Auten. Tom. iv, v, and vi. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1922, 1924, 1926.) 


No one has a better right to estimate the services of Erasmus to learning 
than the editor of his Epistles. But in his very interesting lecture we get 
besides this careful estimate, which moves chronologically, a sketch of some 
conditions under which an author worked : the difficulties of references to 
a text and so forth, and the new facilities (standardization it would be 
called to-day) that printing gave. We have here a short but complete 
sketch of the plan, large and well carried out, which Erasmus formed. 
Sacred letters were to be his life-work, and so the Scriptures, the Fathers, 
commentaries, and works like the Ecclesiastes, which was ‘in hand for 
twelve years ’, came into proper rank in his great task ; the two volumes 
of his Origen appeared ‘three months after his death’. But side by side 
‘with the large scheme’ went on a series of other publications, small and 
great in many fields, which might have seemed a life-work for any other 
man. And the printing press gave him a permanence for his work which 
medieval scholars had not been favoured with. The lecture vindicates 
what we may call ‘ the seriousness of Erasmus’. His humour, so modern 
in its flavour, we have been told enough of and for long enough. Here we 
get a deeper and truer characterization, and the closing pages of the lecture 
express it truly and well. 

Immortal he was hailed before his death, and in the later volumes of the 
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Epistles, which have awaited recognition (and praise) too long, we can see 
a scholar speaking, although without undue pride oraffectation of modesty, 
as one sure of his position ; the sixth volume has in this way (at least so it 
seems to me) a different atmosphere from, say, the third. We feel rather 
than see it in the letters he himself wrote ; we can see it in the letters 
written to him by others: thus Charles V wrote to him (the draft is by his 
secretary, Alfonso de Valdes, ‘more Erasmistic than Erasmus himself’) 
expressing pleasure at his controversy with Luther (Ep. 1731, August 
1526). The Swiss confederacy invited him to the disputation at Baden in 
May-June, 1526 (Ep. 1708) ; from all quarters he was looked up to as an 
arbiter whose words would be final. This is what we find in the sixth 
volume, which covers the years 1523-7. The letters from Italy deal, as we 
might expect, mainly with classical scholarship (there is one from Giberti 
not printed before, 1650a). From other lands theological interests speak 
more plainly. But sure as his position was there are hints of storms to 
come: we have the beginning of his difficulties with the Sorbonne 
(Epp. 1571 and 1581) in letters to Natalis Beda, and his correspondence 
with Louvain takes somewhat the same tone. And on the other side there 
is a long letter to Conrad Pellican, who had been saying that the heretical 
opinions taught at Basle on the Eucharist were favoured by the great man 
himself. Greatness there was, but greatness had its penalties. 

To finish with volume vi before going back to the earlier volumes: we 
have in it no less than thirty-four letters printed for the first time ; the 
number is swollen by six to Schetz and eleven from him. The Schetz 
letters have an interesting history (Appendix viii); he was an Antwerp 
banker, much travelled and with a warm admiration for Erasmus, to 
whom he wrote ; it was the beginning of a friendship, business cemented 
by literature, which is interesting in itself and has many sides. Tunstall 
from England sent gifts for Erasmus to this business friend. Indeed the 
letters in this volume might be separated into other like groups, each with 
its characteristics. 

Of the other volumes, the fourth, which covers the years 1519 to 1521, 
so critical for Lutheran matters, contains seven letters printed for the first 
time ; the fifth, covering the years 1522 to 1524, contains twenty, and the 
kindness of Prof. de Vocht of Louvain contributes three of these; the 
correspondence between Erasmus and George of Saxony is now complete, 
and it may be noted that postal fortunes, which had risks in the days of 
Erasmus, have not escaped them in these days (see preface to volume v). 
Ep. 1498 is to Eobanus, a somewhat rare correspondent ; the correspon- 
dence with Tunstall is creditable to both sides. 

For the Lutheran side, Epp. 933 (in iv) (to be taken along with a letter 
in iii, p. 517) and 1443 (in v) are from Luther. From Erasmus to Luther, 
Ep. 1445 (in v) (Zp. 980, in iii, should be also noted) is important. This 
letter (c. April 1524) makes it plain that Luther wanted a controversy and 
was somewhat irritated by Erasmus’s irony (Zp. 1480 gives us another 
illustration of irritation caused by the great scholar’s caustic style). In 
volume iv (p. 47, note to 1. 156) we have an interesting reference to the 
difference between Erasmus and Luther on divorce (the introduction to 
this letter, Zp. 1006, elucidates it). Erasmus was inclined to a liberal view, 

but was ready to withdraw his expression of it in deference to authority. 
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This attitude is typical. Volume v, it may be noticed, seems peculiarly 
rich and important for letters to and from German humanists. 


It is needless to say that these volumes show all the erudition and 


scholarship which the earlier volumes have taught us to expect. Nor 
should the addition of notes correcting earlier volumes be passed over. It 
would be difficult to find any work in which the smallest details of scholar- 
ship and learning are shown more constantly. Erasmus is fortunate 
in his editors, and England, where the study of Erasmus is wider and 
deeper than before, is fortunate in this edition. J. P. Wuitney. 


Catalogue of Irish Manuscripis in the British Museum. Vol. i, by StaNDIsH 


Hayes O’Grapy ; vol. ii, by Roptn Fower. (London: Printed for _ 


the Trustees, 1926.) 


TuE first of these volumes, though never officially published until now, has 
long been in print, and is well known to all who are conversant with the 
native sources of Irish history. Its author was an exceptional man, a 
scholar, and a man of letters who had an intimate knowledge both of 
Irish manuscripts and of the living traditions, and who was also master 
of a singularly vivid English style. His part of the present work is perhaps 
unique among books of its class. As a catalogue it is excellent ; but it is 
much more than a catalogue. O’Grady used his opportunity to compile 
a spicilegium of Irish literature, and in particular to illustrate the ‘ bardic’ 
poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which before him was 
almost unknown, even to Irish scholars. It is indeed a poetry singularly 
difficult of access, owing to its peculiarities of diction and imagery (the 
result of a highly specialized tradition), and still more to the innumerable 
allusions to persons and events of which the ordinary reader knows nothing. 
But O’Grady was a past-master both of the language and the history of the 
period ; and the admirable translations with which he filled the pages of 
his catalogue reveal a view of Irish life other than the scene of aimless and 
bloody turmoil depicted by historians who put their trust exclusively in 
the English state papers. These poets, one finds, were indeed, as they 
claimed to be, ‘ men of art’, lacking neither ideas nor cultivation. And 
the chiefs who were their patrons were something more than guerrilla 
captains ; there were many of them who loved peace and just laws and the 
civilizing arts. The poets received at their hands both wealth and honour, 
and wielded great influence as their political advisers and as organs of 
public opinion. As this influence was constantly exerted to stimulate and 
unify the resistance to English power, it is not surprising that English 
administrators regarded them with peculiar dislike. 

When the resistance of the Irish aristocracy was finally broken in the 
seventeenth century, when the old families were dispossessed and driven 
into exile, the poets lost their social prestige, and though the survivors 
of the wreck still clung to their old traditions, the basis on which their 
order had rested was gone. The transformation of Irish poetry in the later 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century reflects the social and political 
disasters of the native race. The phases of this change are noted and 
illustrated by Mr. Flower in the second volume of the catalogue. The 
opposition of the poets to English rule remains as bitter as ever, but their 
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allegiance is perforce transferred to a foreign dynasty. The dethroned 
Stuarts take the place of the banished chieftains, and the cause of Ireland 
is identified with opposition to William III and the protestant ascendancy. 
But there are signs that the poets feel themselves out of touch with the 
national life ; their satire, always a dreaded weapon in Ireland, is directed 
not only against the foreign usurper and the heretical clergy, but also 
against an ignorant peasantry who are unfit to appreciate the goodly 
ornaments of poesy. It was these conditions, says Mr. Flower, that pro- 
duced the Parliament of Clan Thomas and similar compositions, which 
give a vent to the bitterness of writers who find themselves in a world gone 
wrong. 

Meanwhile, among the despised peasantry there was springing up a new 
poetry, plebeian in origin and outlook, which presently replaced the 
aristocratic tradition. Writers like McCurtin and Magrath and O’Toomey 
differ from the poets of the sixteenth century, the O’Higgins and O’Hoseys 
and O’Dalys, somewhat as the school of Ferguson and Burns differ from 
Dunbar and the author of the King’s Quhair. They employ simpler metres, 
and their style has the goiit de terroir. Instead of being a privileged order 
they lead a wandering and precarious existence, teaching Latin in hedge- 
schools, drinking in taverns, perhaps dying in a ditch. As are their lives, 
so are their subjects: love-songs, drinking-songs, skirmishes with rival 
poets, lampoons on protestant ministers, verses that spring from parish 
jests and the gossip of the country-side. Mr. Flower has studied these 
peasant poets with infinite care and sympathy. He shows, by tracking 
the local distribution of the manuscripts, that they fall into geographical 
groups, northern, midland, and southern. There are local centres: there 
was a school of poets at Blarney, from whom perhaps that spot derives 
its peculiar fame. The number of poets dwindles as the century wears on ; 
yet even in the year 1800 Mr. Flower finds a list of eleven living in county 
Limerick alone. Even in the nineteenth century they are not wholly 
extinct. For the historian this poetry has its interest, for it kept alive such 
intellectual culture and national spirit as remained among a people that 
had lost its political leaders and its civic rights. That is why the Ireland 
of to-day is more interested in them than in the older literary monuments 
to which foreign scholars have devoted their attention. If there is really 
to be a rebirth of Gaelic literature, it is from these peasant poets that it 
will draw the best of its inspiration. 

Mr. Flower’s volume is so planned as to serve, in his own words, ‘ to 
illustrate the history of the literature in its different periods and schools 
and kinds’. He has not, indeed, allowed himself so free a hand as his 
predecessor in the matter of citations ; probably the conditions laid upon 
him rendered this impossible. But by his study of the manuscripts, which 
is after all the proper business of a catalogue-maker, he has amassed a 
thousand details which are of interest to literary history. And like Mr. 
O’Grady, though in ways of his own, he gives us into the bargain far more 
than we have any right to demand. In particular, in the section devoted 
to medieval theology and hagiology he has made notable contributions to 
scholarship. The texts are used with infinite skill and learning to illustrate 
the relations of Ireland with the rest of Europe, from the beginnings of the 
cult of letters down to the fifteenth century or even later. We are shown 
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how Irish writers, drawing from Latin authors like Isidore, Gregory, Bede, 
and others without number, assimilated what they borrowed, so that 
medieval learning and medieval conceptions were worked into the inmost 
tissue of Irish thought. From the vast reservoir of ecclesiastical litera- 
ture the Irish mind derived its ideas not only of theology, but of physics, 
history, geography, the omne scibile of the middle ages, selecting especially 
whatever gratified its taste for the marvellous and the bizarre. Mr. Flower 
has traced many of the curious anecdotes which abound in Irish manu- 
scripts to remote sources, which it must have cost him much pains to 
discover. 

The time has not yet come for writing a real history of Irish literature, 
but much has been done in this catalogue to prepare the way for such an 


enterprise. E. J. Gwynn. 


History of the Origin and Establishment of the Inquisition in Portugal. By 
ALEXANDRE HeERcULANO. Translated by Jonn C. BRaNNER. (Stan- 
ford University Press, California, 1926.) 


Tue translator declares, strangely enough, that he has no concern with 
the impartiality or otherwise of this history ; it seems to be sufficient for 
him that Dr. Henry Charles Lea quotes it as authoritative; and he 
assumes that it has not been challenged, which is a mistake. Herculano’s 
preface shows that he selected the theme to combat ‘ reaction ’, and his 
attitude and language throughout are those of a violent party pamphleteer. 
It is true that the narrative is founded on documents, but the author not 
rarely draws conclusions they do not warrant and in his anger makes 
charges which he cannot substantiate; instances may be found in the 
notes to the Historia da Igreja em Portugal of Snr. Fortunato de Almeida, 
vol. iii, pt. 2. The book cannot therefore be regarded as a safe guide for 
students, and in this respect it differs entirely from Herculano’s Historia 
de Portugal, deservedly regarded as a standard work. 

Political rather than religious considerations dictated the expulsion of 
the Jews under King Manoel I and their forced conversion, but the Inquisi- 
tion, copied from Spain, inevitably followed from the latter measure. To 
avoid exile most of the Jews accepted catholicism, and of these many 
returned to the faith of their fathers, forming a sort of secret society, 
hating their persecutors. Enlightened prelates considered them incul- 
pable because they had been coerced, but the Portuguese, who detested 
them for economic reasons, saw an opportunity for revenge and clamoured 
for measures against the hidden foe, using religion as a pretext. In 
two hundred and thirty years the Inquisition handed over to the secular 
arm for burning rather less than 1,200 persons,! so far as we know, most 
of them for Jewish practices, but some for witchcraft and sodomy. The 
number is not large, relative to time and population. 

The unsavoury story of the twenty years’ struggle of John III and his 
counsellors to wring from the reluctant Clement VII and Paul III a holy 
office free from papal control form the subject of this book, but we are 
left in doubt as to the motives. According to the current view in Rome 
the Portuguese government sought the wealth of the Hebrews; on the 


According to Snr. Fortunato de Almeida, Historia de Portugal, vol. iii, p. 162. 
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part of the monarch, religious zeal was alleged, and yet the Jews enjoyed 
freedom of worship in the States of the Church, a tolerance held to be 
scandalous in Lisbon. It is probable that unity of religion was regarded 
as equally important with political unity, and that the creation of the 
tribunal seemed necessary to avoid further massacres like that of 1506, 
and soothe the general irritation, shown in one cortes after another. 
Even an absolute king cannot defy national feeling; for this reason, at 
the end of the seventeenth century, the attempts of king and pope to 
abolish the Inquisition failed. By prohibiting the Jews from emigrating 
with their property, it was doubtless hoped to prevent an economic crisis, 
and the obstinate insistence in claiming the right to appoint the chief 
inquisitors, which made the tribunal a royal one, though served by eccle- 
siastics, accorded well with the principles of John III. While race hatred 
and covetousness influenced the majority, the king had not the latter 
vice, and in the opinion of Herculano he was a sincere fanatic. 

Though finally compelled to yield by pressure from the Emperor 
Charles V, the popes seem to have done all in their power to protect the 
New Christians, as the converted Jews were called, and in spite of his anti- 
clericalism the Portuguese historian has at times to praise them; at the 
same time he does not hide the abuses of wealth and power on the part 
of the Jews which, more than anything else, caused their downfall. 

It seems a pity that Mr. Branner did not prefer to translate the Historia 
dos Christaos Novos of Snr. Lucio de Azevedo, an unprejudiced record, 
modern, well documented, and covering a longer period. E. PRestaGe. 


The Flemings in Ozford, being documents selected from the Rydal Papers, 
1650 to 1700. Edited by Ricuarp Macratu, D.D., Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Vols. ii and iii, 1680 to 1700. (Oxford His- 
torical Society.) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913, 1924.) 


Dr. Macratu has devoted forty years to the study of the Rydal manu- 
scripts, the property of Mr. le Fleming of Rydal Hall. These papers 
consist of 6,000 documents, mostly private letters and personal accounts, 
which furnish a detailed and vivid description of the inner life of Oxford 
students, and of the home life of a northern country squire in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. Only a small proportion of these papers was 
catalogued by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and those then 
selected were naturally such as are of general historical interest. Dr. 
Magrath is, on the contrary, mainly concerned with the more personal 
aspect of the collection, especially as it touches on university and college 
life. His scholarly work is rich in material of great interest and valv>. 
The first volume, previously noticed in this Review, treats chiefly of 
the youth and early married life of Daniel Fleming, squire of Rydal, later 
knighted by Charles II. The second and third volumes, covering respec- 
tively the years 1680 to 1690 and 1691 to 1700, are filled largely by the 
correspondence of Sir Daniel Fleming with his eleven sons, during their 
absence at school and college. Sir Daniel Fleming, himself of a scholarly 
turn of mind, evinces throughout an intense anxiety for the education and 
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establishment of his sons, four of whom were entered as students at Queen’s 

College. His favourite method of providing for them was to compel them 

to take Holy Orders and then to induce his friends to bestow on them 
country livings. But the youths themselves did not take kindly to their 
father’s plans. Almost all of them desired a more adventurous life in the 
army or navy, careers profoundly distrusted by their parent. Two of 
the boys proved so unsatisfactory that they were withdrawn early from 
the university, without taking degrees, while even the most virtuous and 
studious of them, George, afterwards bishop of Carlisle, whose portrait 
forms the frontispiece of this volume, struggled long against his fate. 
After ordination he clung still to the hope of travel and adventure, seeking 
vainly his father’s permission to sail as chaplain on a trading vessel. 

Sir Daniel’s rule was sternly autocratic, and the mildest objection to 
his decrees was regarded as undutiful rebellion and base ingratitude, but 
his letters breathe to the end an affectionate solicitude for his children’s 
best interests and a deep anxiety for their fate after his death. The most 
part of his estate was entailed on his eldest son, in whose future care for the 
junior members of the family he had little faith. For that reason he was 
extremely anxious to see them all safely started in his lifetime, but dwelt 
much on the difficulty of providing the necessary funds for their education 
and maintenance, while they on their part deemed themselves often kept 
unduly short of money. ‘ By reason of taxes and want of trade, money is 
every day scarcer in this country,’ lamented the old squire in October 1691, 
and he scrutinized the accounts of his progeny with meticulous care, 
censuring whatever appeared to him as extravagance, whether in clothing 
or in mere amusement. To entertain ladies was in his eyes a most unneces- 
sary indulgence, and one son is blamed for going twice to the play, and 
thereby expending an extra eighteenpence. Nevertheless, the father found 
means for the purchase of books, and an interesting feature of the corre- 
spondence is the careful regard shown for all printed works and the discus- 
sion of new publications of the university, especially such as bore on 
history or theology. 

The book is well indexed and copiously annotated with foot-notes. The 
history of the Fleming family and of all persons connected with them and 
mentioned in their letters is elaborately traced. There are further addi- 
tional notes and several appendices, which include an account of the books 


used by the Fleming boys at school, a pedigree of the Fleming family, and 
the will of Sir Daniel Fleming. Eva Scort. 


Den norske traelasthandels historie. I. Fra de aeldste tider indtil freden 
Speer 1544. Av AtexanperR (Skien: Fremskridts Bok- 
trykkeri, 1925.) 

THERE are some repetitions and an occasional contradiction in this remark- 

able book, as where the author insists on the barometric character of the 

trade as an index of national prosperity (p. 2), but states that the deep 
national depression of the fifteenth century left it comparatively unaffected 

(p. 244). But where a commonplace historian would scarcely discover 

materials for a chapter between the creation and the year 1544, Herr Bugge 

has produced 355 fruitful and often entertaining pages. Records are rare, 
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those of the English customs being the chief, but their place is supplied 
by arguments from the nature of the case, from place-names, names of 
persons, diplomatic correspondence, law-suits, and the like, all used with 
unwearying ingenuity. In 1445, for instance, Solmund Gunnarsson was 
indicted for unlawful woodcutting. A witness went to the stumps and 
said,‘ Here hewed he spars when I came, and his wife took them from him. 
I said to him,’ he continues, ‘ Thou shouldst give me my ten boards, 
rather than hew in another man’s wood.’ But he grew wroth and 
answered, ‘ What the devil is that to thee ?’ ‘ We see from this case,’ 
concludes Herr Bugge, ‘ not merely that the woods were beginning to be of 
value, since men cut wood there unlawfully, but also that it must have been 
common that one peasant owed timber to another.’ His usual argument is 
that since Norway’s western and south-western neighbours needed wood, 
and since the Norwegian ships that are known to have visited them could 
not have been entirely freighted with dried fish, oil, skins, and tar, they must 
have carried timber, and that, when Norwegian shipping failed, these imports 
must have continued in the ships of other nations. Norway was thus built 
up and made famous by a trade of which hardly any statistics or direct 
description can be said to exist. 

Comparable with the ages of stone, bronze, and iron in archaeology, the 
author declares, are the periods in which wood is sold (1) as logs, (2) as hewn 
timber, (3) as sawed planks, (4) as pulp or cellulose, and the epoch-making 
change with which this book closes is the advent of the water-saw. Norway 
was formerly covered with forest to the extent of a full third more than 
to-day, and largely with different trees. Her firs and oak: have given place 
to spruce from Siberia, which thrives in shade, which, unlike oak, can be 
floated down rivers, while it is easy to work, and many of Norway’s 
neighbours cannot grow it for themselves. The shrinkage in forest area may 
be ascribed to agriculture, formerly more widespread than at present, as 
well as to fires, both accidental and in course of war, while heavy overdrafts 
have been drawn by industry, especially the ancient industry of distilling 
salt from sea-water. Climatic change is not to blame. 

The wood was originally of small account from a commercial point of 
view, but imperceptibly, during the Viking age, an unspecialized export 
trade grew up, the peasants and warriors who sailed the seas taking with 
them what the men of Iceland, Ireland, East Anglia, and other regions so 
much desired. The Norwegian marine, indeed, destroyed by competition 
the independent fleet of Iceland. Then came the dark days of national 
decline, due in part to the irresistible organization of the Hanse League. All 
that can be said is that Norwegian seamanship was not wholly extinguished, 
and that timber positively increased in value. How this fact brought the 
king and the nobles, both ecclesiastical and lay, into the trade, and how 
its special characteristics modified the policy of the staple, is worked out 
suggestively. The subjugation of Norway by Denmark deprived her of 
freedom in the sale of timber, but the triumph of the Dutch over the Hanse 
League opened a brighter future, just when the water-saw was changing 
the whole character of production. This invention, indeed, made Norway 
something of an industrial nation. W. F. Reppaway. 
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Les Sources inédites de Vhistoire du Maroc. Par le Comte Henri de Castries. 
Premiére Série—Dynastie Saadienne. (Archives et Bibliothéques 
d’Angleterre, tomes i et ii.) (Paris: Leroux; London: Luzac, 
1918-25.) 


Amone the many monumental works composed by French savants on the 
antiquities of Morocco the series edited by Comte Henri de Castries is 
assuredly the most fascinating. Whatever be the meaning of Mark Patti- 
son’s aphorism, ‘ History cannot be written from manuscripts ’, which is the 
motto on the title-page, a collection of contemporary letters and documents, 
chronologically arranged, but otherwise unaltered, leaves a far more vivid 
impression on the mind than a chronicle based on such materials. The two 
volumes, to be followed by a third, which deal with England, start at the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII and end at the commencement of that of 
Charles I. The long reign of the Saadian Sherif Mulay Ahmad al-Mansur 
(1578-1603) synchronized with more than half that of Elizabeth, whose 
ministers were disposed to cultivate the friendship of so near a neighbour 
to Spain. One of her agents, Edmond Hogan, reported that the Sherif Abd 
al-Malik was ‘ a vearie earnnest Protestant, of good religion and living, and 
well experimented as well in the Old Testament as New, bering great 
affection to Godes trew religioun used in your Highnes realm’. Politics, 
however, play a less important role in these documents than trade. 

The language of most of the papers is English; of the remainder the 
majority are in Spanish, the European idiom best known in Morocco ; a few 
are in French, Italian, Latin, and Arabic; of the last translations either 
contemporary or modern are given. A considerable number are not 
printed for the first time, having already appeared in Hakluyt’s collection 
or elsewhere. The editors, besides prefixing an analysis in French to each 
document and explaining difficulties, have provided the work with a short 
but valuable introduction, an essay on the origin and fortunes of the 
Barbary Company, a biography of that extraordinary adventurer Sir 
Anthony Sherley, and the more respectable, but not more successful, 
John Harrison, who went to Morocco on diplomatic missions a great number 
of times in the reigns of James I and Charles I. 

Projects of offensive alliance between England and Morocco against 
Spain were doomed to failure ; in spite of the fierce hostility between the 
Christian sects, to invoke the aid of ‘ pagans’ against even nominal Chris- 
tians was regarded as scandalous. Further, no reliance was to be placed 
on the Sherifs. Such an alliance came nearest realization after the seizure 
of Portugal by Philip II, when proposals were made for joint action on the 
part of the English and the Sherif to place the pretender Dom Antonio on 
the Portuguese throne. The Sherif, however, regarded the possession of 
this pretender as a counterpoise to the pretender to the throne of Morocco 
who was harboured by Spain : this produced a balance of power which it 
would have been imprudent to disturb. 

Friendly relations with Morocco were convenient for the furtherance 
of trade between the two countries: Morocco could supply sugar and 
saltpetre ; England, cloth and—secretly—war material. The documents 
throw a flood of light on the extent of this trade and the mode wherein it 
was conducted. Its prosperity, which at first was great, declined until an 
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expedient for its revival was attempted in the formation of the Barbary 
Company, out of which Leicester took care to profit, though otherwise 
the plan was unsuccessful. The Jews of Morocco are prominent as inter- 
mediaries both in trade and politics. John Harrison in ‘ A generall letter 
to the Moores ’ of 27 June 1625 demands the release from Moorish captivity 
not only of Protestants, but of ‘the Jews, God’s auntient people’. He 
must be one of the earliest among the British ‘ friends of Israel ’. 
D. 


The Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China, 1635-1834. 
4 vols. By Hosea Battou Morse. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926.) 


Ir would have been impossible for the records of the China trade of the 
East India Company to be issued by more competent hands than those of 
Dr. Morse ; and it will probably be unnecessary for any student in future 
to go to the originals. The editor claims to have extracted ‘ every fact. . . 
which could be of economic value to the student of the commercial history 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries’; and quite obviously he 
has. Every ship, every supercargo, every merchant of Canton who had 
dealings with the English ; nearly every cargo in and out, or at least each 
season’s shipments ; the names of all the ‘ private English ’ who, in the later 
years, were more or less domiciled at Macao and Canton; the financial 
statements for each year from the moment that they are available; the 
ships of other powers trading with Canton year by year and their cargoes ; 
apparently every brawl between sailor-men and the Chinese: these are 
only some of the ‘ facts of economic value extracted ’. 

Unfortunately, there are important gaps in the materials. The chief 
of these materials are ships’ diaries, the ‘ consultations’ of the factories 
in China and elsewhere, and correspondence of various kinds. The letter- 
books of the court in London have not been preserved after 1753. A most 
unfortunate gap in the documents covers the years of the amalgamations 
of the London and English companies (1705-11). A second, still more 
deplorable gap is that for the whole period 1754 to 1774. It is for the sixty 
years after 1774 that Dr. Morse’s work enables one almost to live at Canton 
as a foreign devil, allowed—officially—to deal only with one of the small 
groups of Security (Hong) merchants, forced to reside at Macao and only 
to come to the Canton factory for the trading season, and forbidden—again 
officially—to make use of a sedan chair. 

The early attempts to trade with China were not, of course, very many 
or successful, and only seventeen separate ship’s voyages are recorded in 
the first fifty years (i. 307)—five to Macao, eight to Amoy, and four, the 
four ships of 1637, to Canton. (There was, naturally, no attempt made 
between 1644 and 1664.) The voyage of 1637 was not a company’s voyage 
but a voyage of licensed interlopers in which King Charles had an interest 
of £10,000 (i. 15). Commercially it was a failure, although Captain Weddell 
brought back sugar, sugar-candy, green ginger, and—among other things— 
‘53 tubs of chinaware’. Most of the late seventeenth-century voyages 
were to Amoy, some to Chusan, a few only to Canton. It is from 1704 
only that Canton becomes the regular terminus. The Amoy voyage of 1685 
coincided with the first establishment of Manchu power in that part of 
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China (i. 61), and the arrogant, extortionate, rather boorish Manchu con- 
querors were not an easy government to deal with. At that time the only 
English commodity for which there was a demand in China was lead, 
which was ‘ as good as money ’ ; woollens could be sold only with difficulty. 

In the early days at Canton dealings were mainly with ‘the great 
Mandarin’s Merchants ’, the merchant of the dispossessed king of Canton ; 
the viceroy’s merchant ; the Tartar-General’s merchant, men with patrons 
who supported and squeezed them. Their commercial reputation was not 
so high as that of the Hong merchants of two generations later (i. 132). 
Then for a time, after 1720, a gild of Canton merchants tried to act as a 
price-fixing and bargaining unit with the barbarians, an arrangement 
which the Company’s supercargoes naturally disliked, which fortunately 
for them was never made effective, though the fear of it constantly hung 
over them (iii. 268). The year 1733 brings the first notice of opium shipped 
to China (i. 215), but not officially. The Company’s agents are warned 
against the trade, in view of the recent Chinese imperial edicts against it, 
dated 1729. But the temptation to connive, at least, at the trade was great, 
because the Chinese demand for English produce was still very small, 
most of the tea, silks, china, and so on having to be bought with silver. 

Before the great gap in the records begins the practice of finding a 
‘Security Merchant’ for each ship was well established (i. 289). Through 
him the Chinese equivalent of port dues, ‘ payments for measurage ’, were 
made. He was responsible to the local officials for the good conduct of the 
foreigners and with him contracts were naturally made, his return for the 
responsibilities of his post being the profits of the trade. 

When the records reopen in 1775 (vol. ii) there is a new atmosphere of 
confidence and organization. The supercargoes, instead of playing each for 
his own hand as they had often done before, are an organized ‘ band of 
loyal servants of the Company’. They deal with a very small group of 
substantial, honourable, hard-bargaining Chinese merchants, behind whom, 
however, stand the greedy, insolent, but timid, officials of all grades, who 
bleed the trade through the merchants, oppressing both merchants and 
barbarians as they can. The trade is changing character. English woollens 
were finding a widening market (ii. 6, 111, 123, 184) ; though practically 
they were not sold, but bartered with the Hong merchants for tea. The 
‘private English’, with Armenians and Parsees, begin to appear, under 
leave of the Company. Their business is with the export trade from India 
to China, open or illicit, mainly of cotton and opium in ‘ Country Ships’. 
It was most useful to the Company, because China was ready to pay for 
these things in silver, so that by selling to the private merchants bills on 
India or London, its agents in Canton could get silver to help balance their 
trade. The Company itself could, of course, ship cotton and other Indian 
produce and so help the balance, but not opium, though it grew it in Bengal. 

Relations with the Hong merchants were now so well established that 
advances were regularly made to them (ii. 126, &c.) to enable them to 
finance the up-country tea and silk trades. Meanwhile the import trade in 
woollens grew side by side with the export of tea, which was greatly 
assisted by the English anti-smuggling tariff adjustment of 1785. In the 
nineties experiments were made with Manchester cottons and coal, unsuc- 
cessfully. Not till 1827 were Manchester goods first sold at a profit (iv. 146). 
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The records contain valuable additions to the printed accounts of the 
dispatch of Colonel Cathcart as ambassador to China in 1788—he died 
en route—and of the unfortunate mission of Lord Macartney to the court 
of Pekin in 1792-3, when he brought back the imperial reply that the 
requests for greater commercial facilities were ‘ against the Laws and Usages 
of this Our Empire and . . . wholly useless to the end proposed. ...I again 
admonish you, O King, to act conformably to my Intention, that we may 
preserve Peace and Amity on each Side’ (ii. 241). 

The French wars left England for a time almost unchallenged at 
Canton. Macao, the only place at which the Chinese recognized the right 
of Europeans to reside, had lost most of its commercial importance, except 
as base for the opium trade. The Dutch, the French, and the ‘ Ostenders ’ 
—agents of the Emperor’s Ostend Company—of the early eighteenth 
century had fallen out more or less completely. But the rising trade power 
of the Americans was a new thing. In 1804, for example (ii. 416), 79 ships 
made the Canton river. Of these 21 were Company ships and 18 ‘ Country’ 
ships. There were 3 Swedes, 1 Dane, and 36 Americans. It should be noted, 
however, that the standard Company ship was now of 1,200 tons, whereas 
the Americans only averaged 257. 

The Americans bought mainly in hard dollars, as the English had 
formerly ; this they continued to do almost to the end, a movement 
towards the organization of credit arrangements for them—the supply of 
silver in Canton against bills payable in London—being interrupted by the 
war of 1812-14. That such arrangements were possible shows the new 
position of the Company’s Canton Council. Woollen imports grew steadily, 
the licit and illicit imports from India more steadily. Silver was still 
shipped from England, but not every year. In 1817, for instance (iii. 327 
sqq.), the total import into the Canton area is put at 23,500,000 dollars. 
Of this nearly 10,000,000 dollars is Indian cotton, nearly 5,000,000 American 
silver, over 3,000,000 English woollens, and nearly 4,400,000 opium of 
various sorts and origins. By this time the Company, though it never 
shipped its opium, had a full and exact knowledge of the trade. (In 1829 
the Canton committee is writing frankly about the opium squadron, iv. 190.) 
In the year 1817 the exports of Chinese goods—not exactly known—were 
certainly inferior to the import of goods and silver, so that silver was 
shipped to India to the annoyance of the Chinese officials, for China, like 
any medieval state, did not permit the export of treasure. The trade of the 
year illustrates the ease with which the Americans (and the Chinese) might 
have been accommodated by the Company. Had less silver come in, silver 
need not have flowed out, and America could have financed her surplus 
purchases in China by means of her surplus sales to the United Kingdom. 
She began to do so in 1827. 

With the fall of the trade monopoly of the Company in India in 1813 
the position at Macao and Canton became more difficult, and the ‘ private 
English ’ more independent each year. Not one of them (in 1830-3) ‘ had 
any right to remain over from season to season ; not one had any right 
even to come to China except under a special permission, for which not 
one had the least idea of applying’ (iv. 351). They had already appealed 
to parliament (in 1830, iv. 244) against the Company, under whose nominal 
licence they traded. They lived by agency business for consignors in India, 
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being still debarred from direct trade with England. This they got by 3 & 4 
Will. IV, c. 85, under which the China trade monopoly was abolished. They 
only numbered twenty-five in 1826 : Magniacs, Jardines, Dents, Mathesons, 
and their agents (iv. 128, the 1826 list). 

Some indication of the contents of these valuable volumes has seemed 
the most useful review. To criticize Dr. Morse on any Chinese matter 
would be impertinent ; nor is there any reason to think it necessary. It 
may be noted that he generally quotes documents without exact reference. 
There is no harm in this, as the documents are from regular annual series 
in one collection and could quite easily be traced if necessary. Very 
occasionally the absence of references is a little inconvenient. On p. 114 
of vol. ii, for instance, is a summary of the history of the tea duties. There 
is no reason to doubt its accuracy, though it would be interesting to check 
it; but no reference is given. Dr. Morse says in his preface that few 
references will be found to other works because they are of little use. This 
is true; but one or two passages on the early period might have gained by 
the use of Professor Scott’s Early History of Joint Stock Companies, though 
that work does not deal specifically with the China trade. One small error 
occurs on p. ix. The woollens shipped by the Company are described com- 
pendiously as ‘from Yorkshire’. In the seventeenth century probably 
none of them were from Yorkshire. In the eighteenth East Anglia, the 
West Country, and Yorkshire divided the business ; East Anglia certainly, 
and, I imagine, the West of England, had an important share of it to the 
end. J. H. CLapHam. 


The English Brass and Copper Industries to 1800. By Henry Hamitton, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Glas.). (London: Longmans, 1926.) 


Tue subject of Dr. Hamilton’s book, which is preceded by a suggestive 
introduction by Sir William Ashley, is one of unusual interest. The 
initiation of copper-mining and smelting and of brass-making was a charac- 
teristic piece of Tudor mercantilist policy, and the German capital and 
technique which were required to start it illustrate the backwardness of 
English mining and metallurgy and their dependence upon foreign resources. 
For technical reasons, large-scale production, with considerable invest- 
ments of capital, characterized from the beginning the mining and smelting 
sides of the industries, as distinct from the making of brass ware, and 
factory production was the rule at an early date. The story of the com- 
bination to which the condition of the industry gave rise throws a valuable 
light on the commercial methods of the eighteenth century; while its 
intimate connexion with Birmingham leads naturally to an account of the 
development of a great industrial centre. Dr. Hamilton has made an 
excellent use of the opportunities which the theme offers, and his book 
deserves to stand side by side with those of Professor Heaton and Mr. 
Ashton as among the best histories of an industry which have appeared 
in England. 

The history of the Mines Royal and Mineral and Battery Works, with 
which the story begins, has already been dealt with by Professor Scott in 
his English Joint Stock Companies. In his account of their origin and early 
development Dr. Hamilton necessarily travels over much the same ground, 
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but his opening chapters add a good deal to the story, especially on the 
industrial, as distinct from the financial, side of the undertaking. His 
verdict, that, ‘as far as the brass and copper industries are concerned, the 
Elizabethan policy [i.e. Mercantilism] was eminently successful ’, seems, in 
the light of some of the other evidence presented by him as to the difficulties 
of the Mines Royal, and as to the effect (though at a later date) of the 
companies’ monopoly, to be somewhat optimistic, and more than one com- 
ment might be made upon the remark that ‘ in the “ Committee for Trade ” 
Charles I had gathered a body of experts, who made very successful 
efforts in developing English commerce, by encouraging home trade and 
repressing ’ imports. But these are matters on which differences of judge- 
ment are inevitable, and his description of industrial organization is 
admirably concrete and realistic. 

Good as these opening chapters are, however, Dr. Hamilton’s special 
contribution consists in the study of the development of the copper and 
brass industries during the eighteenth century. The Mines Royal Act of 
1689, which abolished the legal basis on which the monopoly of the 
existing companies rested, appears to have been followed by a really 
remarkable outburst of private enterprise ; there was a rush to start new 
undertakings, and, though the estimate of 21,250 families engaged in the 
copper and brass industries in 1720 which was made to the government by 
some of the interests concerned was probably exaggerated, it is evident 
that a period of expansion had been in progress for some time. The 
most striking features of this part of the book, which contains much new 
matter, are three: the description of the rise of Birmingham and of the 
causes which produced it; the account of the combinations in the copper 
and brass industries and of the process by which the Birmingham industry 
emancipated itself from dependence first on the brass manufacturers and 
then upon the producers of copper; and the study of the industrial and 
commercial organization of the industries. 

The growth of a considerable brass industry at Birmingham, which 
appears to have taken place comparatively late, some time, that is to say, 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, Dr. Hamilton ascribes partly 
to the town’s old connexion with the metal industries, partly to the fact 
that defective transport made it difficult for it to market iron goods at a 
distance and therefore encouraged the transition to brass, as soon as brass 
factories were established within a reasonable distance; partly to the influx 
of technical skill and enterprise which was the result of the immigration of 
dissenters into Birmingham, a non-corporate town, between 1660 and 1700. 
The story of the various kartells formed in the copper and brass industries, 
with the redoubtable Mr. William’s and the Anglesey companies fighting the 
associated smelters, and the Cornish mine-owners combining with the Cornish 
Metal Company to protect themselves against both, while Boulton and 
Watt utter caustic comments in the background, must be an almost unique 
picture of an early phase of what is sometimes called business strategy. 
Even more instructive, perhaps, than these grandiose plots and stratagems 
is the evidence of large-scale production at an early date in the history of 
the industries. While the brass-using trades continued to be carried on 
by small masters or isolated workmen, the mining, smelting, and brass- 
making industries were organized from the start on a capitalistic basis. 
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Firms with a capital of £50,000 to £100,000 appear to have been not 
uncommon in the middle of the eighteenth century, and factories employing 
several hundred wage-earners seem to have been the rule some time before 
the introduction of steam-power. Like most recent works on the period, 
Dr. Hamilton stresses the antiquity of forms of organization which, till 
recently, were regarded as having their origin only in the latter part of 
the century. R. H. Tawney. 


The Rise of Modern Industry. By J. L. and BarBara Hammonp. (London: 
Methuen, 1925.) 

A Short History of the British Working Class Movement. Vol. i, 1789-1848. 

By G. D. H. Cote. (London: Allen & Unwin, 1925.) 


THESE two books are addressed to the general reader. They are restate- 
ments of facts already known, but in each case the restatement is so well 
conducted that new aspects of the subject emerge. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
attempt to set the ‘ industrial revolution ’ in historical perspective. They 
take a much more extensive background than that with which they have 
familiarized us in their well-known trilogy. The commercial activities of 
classical and medieval times are skilfully sketched. It is shown that until 
modern times commercial expansion was not based on industrial develop- 
ment, because science was not applied to mechanical improvements in 
production. To the variety of causes to which historians have ascribed the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire is added its failure to promote 
continuous industrial enterprise. For the same reason Venice, and to a lesser 
degree Holland, suffered eclipse. Great Britain, however, passed from the 
exploitation of tropical commodities, to which the mercantilists attached 
great importance, to the promotion of manufactures at home. A nation of 
shopkeepers stumbled on the secret that more permanent success could be 
achieved by making itself the workshop of the world. This first section of 
the book is marked by the authors’ gift for seizing upon essentials and their 
happy facility in using literary evidence. It may be doubted whether 
they have kept the general reader sufficiently in mind, for they cover 
a great deal of ground and are possibly too allusive. The middle and most 
substantial part of the book treats of the transition in transport, agriculture, 
engineering, iron, pottery, and cotton. Here the authors do not profess to 
be breaking new ground. The chapters are a little unequal, and curiously 
enough there is more freshness about that on the iron industry than about 
that on agriculture. In the third section the authors moralize on the social 
consequences of the industrial revolution. The view that the shadow of the 
slave-trade was thrown over industrial England and under it labour was 
callously exploited appeals to the sense of poetic justice. But mercantilist 
opinion with respect to the use to be made of the labour of the lower orders 
probably owed nothing to the example of negro slavery ; the industrialists 
inherited from the first part of the eighteenth century an extremely 
illiberal theory. Later Richard Oastler and other humanitarians were 
struck by the fact that those who condemned slavery in the West Indies 
were oblivious of abuses at home. One or two small points may be 
raised. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond seem to suggest (pp. 31 and 33) that the 
American colonies were a more important source of iron than they actually 
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were ; normally the European supply was not ‘ uncertain and precarious ’. 
Contemporaries deplored England’s dependence on Sweden and Russia, 
a fact which is incidentally illustrated by the extract from Arthur Young 
which is printed as a foot-note to p. 135. The allegation that the Gild of 
Hammermen objected to James Watt practising his trade in Glasgow is 
repeated on p. 115. How this story arose is examined in Lumsden and 
Aitken, History of the Hammermen of Glasgow. It is not surprising that 
‘coroners’ inquests’ were not held to investigate causes of accidental 
deaths in Scotland (p. 152). Misprints include Hecksher for Heckscher, 
p- 44, n.1; Nototiae for Notitiae, p. 230, n.; Petty was not ‘ writing in 
1699 ’, p. 57. 

* Mr. Cole’s book is concise and admirably lucid. He brings together the 
main facts relating to the rise of trade unionism, the beginnings of co-opera- 
tion, and the early political endeavours of working-men. Underlying these 
he postulates an essential unity which is for him the working-class move- 
ment. Here and there he seems disposed to plead for a revision of the 
generally accepted view. He suggests that the time was ripe for the repeal 
of the Combination laws in 1824, and that writers have ascribed too much 
to the strategy of Francis Place. He also presents Feargus O’Connor in 
a rather more favourable light than is usual. Lovett’s suggestions that 
O’Connor deliberately withdrew to Ireland to be out of the way at the time 
of the Newport rising, and that he afterwards, under pressure, gave 
a week’s profits of the Northern Star to assist in the defence of the men 
arrested, are treated in effect as baseless insinuations (p. 153). Possibly 
Mr. Cole would like to reconsider his remarks on population (pp. 35-8) in 
view of recent discussions of that subject. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond and Mr. Cole break off about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. They endeavour to explain why conditions then began 
to show signs of improvement. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond say that a new 
society was arising on the bases of Factory laws, Trade Unions, and the 
Civil Service, that is, on state intervention and labour organization. 
Mr. Cole, however, offers a more definitely economic explanation. He 
suggests that during the first part of the nineteenth century exploitation of 
labour was ruthless because there was a shortage of capital. The entre- 
preneurs had very largely to finance their businesses out of profits, and they 
consequently tried by every means to reduce labour costs in order to 
augment them. By the middle of the century there were more ample credit 
facilities, and exploitation was not so severe. J. F. Rees. 


Die désterreichische Zentralverwaltung. By H. Kretscumayr. Div. ii 
(1749-1848). Vol. ii. Die Zeit des Directoriums in Publicis et 
Cameralibus. (Vorstadien 1743-9. Das Directorium 1749-60.) Akten- 
stiicke. Edited by J. KaLLBRUNNER and MELiTTA WINKLER. (Verdffent- 
lichungen der Kommission fiir neuere Geschichte Osterreichs, vol. xviii.) 
(Vienna: Holzhausen, 1925.) 


TuE first three volumes of this monumental work on the central administra- 
tion of Austria, begun by the late Dr. Thomas Fellner, continued by 
Professor Kretschmayr, and extending to the year 1749, appeared as long 
ago as 1907. Now we are able to welcome the resumption of the latter’s task 
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under the auspices of the same commission, whose great contributions to 
historical scholarship have been continued, though slowly, despite the 
catastrophe brought about by the late war. The printing of the relevant 
documents to 1848, of which the present volume (the fifth of the whole 
enterprise) is the first instalment, is designed to precede, and to serve as 
basis to, a fourth volume, in which the author proposes to resume his 
constitutional narrative. That before us—judged, if it may be, on its own 
merits—covers the period of Maria Theresa’s great reforms. The ad- 
ministrative changes of her reign are of course a commonplace even of 
English text-books on eighteenth-century history, unsatisfying though 
these accounts may be. Nor indeed does the Austrian general historian 
appear to greater advantage. So representative a writer-of our day as 
Mayer in his Geschichte Osterreichs dismisses the changes that form the 
subject of the present volume in two or three brief pages, while (to go back 
to the mid nineteenth century) Majléth’s sympathetic chapter does not 
come to grips with the main problem. (Others, such as Maasburg and 
Beer, have dealt with the history of this and that function in the state, 
while Arneth’s classic, now half a century old, writes of the reign at large.) 
This problem was essentially—and belatedly, being Austrian—that of the 
other states of Christendom : the lasting creation of a strong and adaptable 
central government. Not that the previous Habsburgs were entirely to 
blame for the shame and weaknesses of Maria Theresa’s first decade. Lords 
of ancient and most diverse lands, long exposed to two great perils, East 
and West, now committed in Italy and the Low Countries and ever and 
again to the ill-fated Empire, they, a harassed race, had lacked opportunity 
to organize and bind. They lacked more: neither ruling house nor ruled 
had produced a political genius; and it is an incidental result of the docu- 
ments now before us to bring into high relief the persistent and outwardly 
successful activity and the administrative flair of Haugwitz, the empress- 
queen’s ally in reform, in carrying through preliminary experiments, 
as in Carinthia, Carniola, and Bohemia, and then advancing to the creation 
of the Directorium in Publicis et Cameralibus with the Oberste Justizstelle 
over against the opposition of such long-established and reverend bodies 
as the Austrian and Bohemian chanceries. The course of this main trans- 
formation occupies some two-thirds of the book. The documents printed 
in each series are linked by means of a brief, explanatory narrative, so that 
Haugwitz’s innumerable reports and proposals, the demurrers of the 
chanceries and Hofkammer, and the final imperial and royal resolutions 
are seen in their proper light. 

Now the very diversity of the units forming the Habsburg rule had 
seemed to be met by a most adaptable system of administrative bodies 
of varying status and power (Hofstellen, Hofkommissionen, Hofdeputa- 
tionen, and the like) created and delegated ad hoc. (The committees 
of the English Privy Council offer a slight analogy.) This admirable 
characteristic of the Habsburg government had, however, two defects : 
these bodies were collegiate in form and tended to overlap in practice. 
Decisions, when reached, were no doubt the best of their kind, but too 
much time and paper had gone to their composition. ‘Eine meiner 
vornehmsten Absichten bei der von mir eingefiihrten neuen Verfassung,’ says 
the empress in a preamble of 1752, ‘ ware immerdar jede Stelle in seiner 
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natiirlichen Activitaét und Ordnung durch die einer jeden vorgeschribenen 
Ausmessung deren ihnen ausgetheilten Agendorum zu sezen.’ ‘ Une autre 
lenteur que j’observe a la députation,’ reports Kénigsegg in 1751 & propos 
of Transylvanian matters, ‘c’est que le feu comte de Kollowrat conservant 
la forme des commissions subalternes ou déléguées de l’ancienne chambre 
foisoit toujours assister son raitrath & touttes les séances, et toutte matiére 
pécuniaire quoyque claire les luy remettoit pour donner son avis par escrit, 
ce qui tiroit tout en longueur, et continue encore.’ And well Maria Theresa 
knew it: ‘alle vorige unnutze Schreybereyen abgeschaffet,’ she wrote 
with her own hand in 1745 on the subject of the new General-Cameral- 
Kasse, and warns the Hofkammer in turn—‘ Die unnothwendige Schrey- 
bereyen seynd gar auffzuheben ’—in the same year, while one of the great 
instructions of 2 May 1749, that to the Austrian chancellor, Seilern, refers 
in the preamble (for what preambles may be worth) to the ‘ bisherig 
verdriissliche Collisiones deren Stellen’. The theme is repeated (again in 
a preamble) eight years later: ‘allerhéchstgedacht ihre kais. kgl. Mt. 
hiatten ab der vorig mannigfiltigen Vermehrung der Dicasterien und 
Hofstellen zu benehmen gehabt, dass daher viele unnéthige Weitlaufig- 
keiten und verzégerende Anstéssigkeiten sich geiusseret ’. 

But, if this motif of concentration, enlightened, persistent, and in the 
main successful, is well brought out in the documents before us, no less 
clear, though less weighty, are one or two entries on the debit side of the 
empress’s political account. The first is the uncertainty of some of the 
attempts at reform, due, it may even be, to the almost excessive ease with 
which her administrative bodies could be created, linked, and effaced. 
This may be well studied in the sections devoted to the fluid and intricate 
relationships of Hofkammer, Bankalitét, and Miinz- und Bergwerks- 
direktionskollegium. It is true that these experiments were subordinate 
to the main and more successful attempt to concentrate the administration 
in one hand, and that financial needs bred of war were at the bottom of 
teform—the point is well put by the editors on p. 158—but even in the 
working of the Directorium signs of reaction are noted by them at the end 
of the period covered by the present volume, a reaction that hints at the 
reorganization of 1761, to be dealt with in the next. This apart, the exclu- 
sion of Hungary from the general scheme points to the continuing weakness 
of a monarchy that, in its attempted reconstruction, was compelled to 
recognize, on whatever grounds of faith or fear, the privileged role of that 
untrustworthy kingdom. 

Such is the rich material—most of it unprinted hitherto—set out before 
us by Dr. Kretschmayr’s collaborators. But it is not less valuable to the 
general reader in giving him further attractive pictures of the great 
empress’s character and gifts. Doomed to her crushing load of crowns, she 
is yet to be found not only ruling but entirely conversant with the smallest 
detail. Witness her autograph resolutions on reports, her fixing of salaries 
and establishments—‘ und dem thiirhiitter 40 fl. Besoldungszulage’ ends 
a postscript of 13 September 1751—her individual knowledge of her public 
servants, her corrections to drafts. It is a far cry from this to the rare 
‘ Approved ’ of our own Foreign Office drafts, a far cry, too, from the working 
of an all too dependent system under the most capable of monarchs to 
its strangulation under the feeble-minded Ferdinand’s rule, with whom 
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this second division of Dr. Kretschmayr’s story will come to an end. The 
present volume, to conclude, has been enriched with an elaborate index, 
mainly of subjects and extending to sixty-four pages, for which we have to 
thank Dr. Rudolf Stritzko. C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1840-78. Edited by 
G. P. Goocu. (London: Longmans, 1925.) 


Tuis collection is more interesting than the Early Correspondence (1913) 
edited by Mr. Rollo Russell. It includes many letters which Dr. Gooch 
has obtained from the present owners of the papers of Lords Lansdowne, 
Clarendon, Northbrook, Holland, Halifax, and of John Bright; and we 
have therefore before us a good deal of new material which was not known 
to Spencer Walpole when he wrote his biography of Russell, or was not 
utilized by him ; though it should be noticed that Walpole had access to 
the Clarendon papers and the Lansdowne papers. It cannot be said that 
the new materials do much to change established estimates of Russell's 
character or policy ; though some of Russell’s reveries on foreign policy 
are here printed for the first time. But there is more to be got out of the 
letters of Russell’s chief correspondents. Those of Palmerston are perhaps 
the most valuable. Some of them give, quite casually, illuminating scraps 
of information. In 1840 he quotes a statement, which Russell had made in 
the cabinet, that it would be worth while to fight France if France tried 
to conquer Morocco (i. 23). In 1859 he reports (on Clarendon’s authority) 
a saying of Marshal Vaillant that France would never feel secure in Algeria 
until she had obtained a seaport on the Atlantic coast of Africa (ii. 241). 
It would be interesting to know how far the question of Morocco was 
seriously considered in Paris or in London during this period. Some light 
might be obtained by an examination of the official correspondence of 
Sir John Drummond Hay, our consul-general at Tangier from 1845 to 
1886, whose private correspondence (published in 1893) suggests that he 
was a vigilant observer of French designs in this quarter. Elsewhere we 
find Palmerston engaged in what, according to Lord Clarendon, was one 
of his usual occupations, the reconstruction of the political map of Europe. 
His imagination was particularly active in 1854 (ii. 160-1), when he started 
from the hypothesis that Sweden, Austria, and Prussia might come into 
the war on the side of England and France. The new map which he pro- 
duces is a proof that he had inherited Castlereagh’s plan of utilizing Austria 
and Prussia to keep the tsar out of Central Europe, and that he would 
have liked to re-establish the independent kingdom of Poland. But we 
also find in these volumes his views upon a number of domestic questions 
: expressed with his usual trenchancy, as, for instance, voting by ballot 
, (i. 49), emigration (i. 74), home defence (i. 248-54, 268-70), parliamentary 
reform (i. 214, 216 ; ii, 130). 

Russell, like Palmerston, had dreams and schemes in the field of foreign 
policy. In 1861 he tentatively proposed his own solution of the Italian 
question (to Palmerston). ‘ Turkey might cede Herzegovina to Italy for 
ten millions sterling, relieving Turkey from a financial embarrassment 
and a damnosa possessio. Italy might cede Herzegovina to Austria in 
exchange for Venetia. We might cede Zante and Cephalonia to Greece, and 
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Corfu to Austria to secure her Adriatic possessions’ (ii. 279). He admitted 
that this arrangement would not be pleasing to the Corfiotes. He does 
not seem to have realized that it would hardly appeal to Austria, whose 
statesmen clung to the view that the Quadrilateral was of value as a strategic 
outpost. In 1864 we find him transferring his suffrage to the scheme pre- 
ferred by Italian statesmen—that Austria should be offered the Danubian 
provinces in exchange for Venetia—and threatening, in the teeth of all 
the cabinet except Palmerston, to urge Napoleon III to acquiesce in this 
arrangement (ii. 290-2). 

On German questions Palmerston and Russell conferred frequently. 
They both thought that Denmark was badly treated by Prussia. But 
about Prussia they differed at times, perhaps because Russell was com- 
paratively ill-informed. He supposed in 1850 that the agreement of 
Olmiitz portended ‘ the erection of a new Austro-German state inconsistent 
with the balance of power in Europe’ (ii. 34). Palmerston thought, more 
reasonably, that Austria and Prussia were unlikely to combine effectively 
in any kind of Great German federation. He wished well to Prussia in the 
event of a war being forced on her, but thought that the odds were against 
her emerging victorious. Russell apparently desired to intervene if such 
a war occurred ; Palmerston thought it quite impracticable to do so, as 
our fleet would count for little in the case supposed. Russell feared that 
Austria and Prussia would at once go to work to revise the political map 
of Germany in defiance of the Vienna settlement of 1815. Palmerston was 
more optimistic for the immediate future, and incurious as to what might 
happen eventually. By 1864 both statesmen had realized Prussia’s ultimate 
ambitions and the likelihood that they would soon be realized. Russell 
played for a short time with the idea of bringing Prussia and Austria to 
terms by naval blockades in the North Sea and the Adriatic, and was 
enraged at the treaty of Gastein. Palmerston, on the other hand, after 
remarking ‘that there is a future as well as a present and a past’, proceeded 
to demonstrate that, since matters had gone so far, the best possible 
denouement would be the absorption of both the duchies into the Prussian 
state (ii. 312, 315; Ashley, ii. 445-6). His faith in the value of Austria 
as a buffer-state was waning ; all the more n2ed, he thought, that Prussia 
should be strong enough to unite Germany and to hold Russia in check. 

Dr. Gooch has discharged his duties as an editor with his usual efficiency. 
He has grouped the letters according to their subject-matter, but the sub- 
jects are arranged as far as possible in chronological order. He has con- 
tributed a general introduction, which is an appraisement, in narrative 
form of Russell’s statesmanship, and also explanatory forewords to each 
section of the letters. H. W. C. Davis. 


William Henry Harrison : a Political Biography. By Dorotuy B. GOEBEL. 
(Indianapolis ¢ Indiana Historical Bureau, 1926.) 

The Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield. By Tueopore C. Smrru. 
2 vols. (New Haven: Yale University Press ; London: Milford, 1925.) 


TuesE biographies of two American presidents claim attention, in the one 
case because the man has, in a sense, lapsed from history, in the other 
because controversy has followed martyrdom. Both men had little real 
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expectation of the presidency, and neither held it long. Garfield was 
a ‘ dark horse ’, while W. H. Harrison, really more obscure, ‘ ran ’ twice for 
the office, and was president for a shorter period than any other, for one 
calendar month. Harrison was the first president whose only talent was 
(as the saying went) availability, and Garfield, a much abler and better 
man, was of the same order. 

Miss Goebel’s political biography of Harrison impresses the reader at 
first as a book of very solidly based facts and very little atmosphere or 
background, but he gradually forms a higher opinion of it. Written with 
little distinction of style, with a vocabulary here and there tainted by 
newspaper head-lines, the book presents a character of a sort, the shrewd 
and homely politician of the coonskin cap, log-cabin, and hard-cider— 
a man of ambitions rather than personality, famous for a sort of victory 
over the Indians at Tippecanoe (which gave him his nickname) and a sort 
of victory over a small body of English troops on the Canadian Thames 
—a trimmer between parties, elected at last without a platform in sheer 
revolt against Andrew Jackson and his dynasty. As a symbol and 
a fact, he is familiar to the student of American history; Miss Goebel 
has made rather more of him, but he loses in the process. He was 
the tool of Thomas Jefferson in the shameless spoliation of the Indians, 
the agent by whom millions of acres were got from them by chicanery, 
cloaked by the allegation that ‘ British gold’ was the real ground of their 
discontent. Miss Goebel will not allow him to shoulder all the blame, for 
it belongs to the men above him. It is not likely that many writers will 
compete with her in the field she has chosen, and her book at least suffices 
for its subject. 

Mr. Theodore Clarke Smith’s two volumes are another story. Better 
printed, better written, full of life and character, with plenty of background 
and atmosphere, it is likely that this will be for a generation or two the 
definitive Life of Garfield. One reviewer at least will tell the world that he 
read every page of it and enjoyed the book. Garfield was, in his way and 
his day, a hero, a hero with some financial imbecilities, redeemed by an 
honest personality and an undeserved death. James Ford Rhodes gave his 
verdict against Garfield on the financial matters, and other historians have 
reached the same opinion. Mr. Clarke Smith is neither professional hero- 
worshipper nor whitewasher, but, standing further off, and in possession 
of more documents—notably the private correspondence of Garfield—and 
surveying the whole story in the light of character and personality, he 
acquits Garfield of evil, other than carelessness. No man in politics has 
a right to be careless as to loans and their repayment. But Garfield, it is 
clear, was a clean man, whether judged by the political standards of his 
own day or of ours, or judged by more ordinary moral standards. A 
general who had little chance to distinguish himself in the field, a politician 
of long congressional experience, he won his nomination fairly by his high 
character, his sunny nature, and his genuine human sympathies; not 
a great man, nor likely perhaps to have ranked with the half-dozen great 
presidents, but a long way above most of the other score or so. Such is 
the man drawn by Mr. Clarke Smith in this able, attractive, and well- 
documented book. T. R. Guover. 
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Short Notices 


So little has been written in English on the early history of Rome 
that Mr. J. W. Spaeth’s dissertation entitled A Study of the Causes of Rome’s 
Wars from 343 to 265 8. c. (Princeton University, 1926) will be valuable 
to those who wish to supplement their reading of Tenney Frank’s Roman 
Imperialism, and are unable to make use of the writings of de Sanctis, 
Gelzer, Pais, Rosenberg, and other foreign scholars. Mr. Spaeth has pro- 
duced a very scholarly analysis of the wars which led to the Roman domina- 
tion of Italy, and has shown that they followed each other almost inevitably. 
In order to secure her frontiers Rome was carried far beyond her ancient 
borders and was brought into conflict with Samnites, Etruscans, Gauls, 
and Greeks. Mr. Spaeth finds little trace of a definitely economic motive 
in these wars and prefers to describe their causes as ‘ political’: we 
should prefer the word ‘ military ’. He is certainly right in rejecting the 
tradition that in 340 B. c. what the Latins wanted was incorporation in 
the Roman state; it was not till long after this date that such a desire 
can be found, and the greatest privilege that the Roman republic could 
confer was a gift of complete autonomy. In this matter, as in others, Livy 
and his contemporaries are apt to read into early Roman history the ideas 
of their own time. : G. H. 8. 

Professor R. W. Chambers’s England before the N. orman Conquest (London : 
Longmans, 1926), one of the University of London Intermediate Source-books, 
isa book which has long been needed, since there is no period where it is 
more necessary that students should have some knowledge of the primary 
authorities. Professor Chambers has selected and arranged his documents 
with great care, and those of the excellent translations which come from 
his own pen show how well advised were the publishers to entrust this 
volume to a professor of English literature. He has also supplied intro- 
ductions and comments which are learned and thoroughly up to date. 
They are so good that the book is something more than a source-book ; 
and many will be glad to turn to it for its clear summaries about difficult 
subjects, such as the English on the Continent, the battle of Mount Badon, 
the Historia Brittonum, or the growth of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
Professor Chambers is generally a champion of oral tradition ; and among 
his more interesting notes is one on the historical value of the ‘ Heim- 
skringla ’ story of the battle of Stamford Bridge. The extracts themselves 
often take us off the beaten track. For instance, they introduce us to an 
archbishop redeeming a slave-girl, to Knut kissing the altars in church, to 
Macbeth distributing silver in Rome. The book is, perhaps, open to the 
criticism that it is in places rather advanced for the ordinary ‘ inter- 
mediate ’ student ; and some of the more obscure annals might well have 
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been jettisoned to make room for (say) Asser’s account of the battle of 
Ashdown. Among the details which might be reconsidered when a second 
edition is required are the translations of some technical terms. It is a 
question whether the praepositi mentioned by St. Boniface and the 
praefectt of Asser should be rendered by anything more definite than 
‘reeves’. Professor Chambers translates the former as ‘aldermen’ and the 
latter as ‘sheriffs’. On the other hand, when Asser speaks of the ministri 
of Alfred, this might surely be rendered as ‘thanes’ rather than as ‘ officers’, 
and when the Chronicle (sub anno 893) speaks of burgum the military 
connotation of the term is lost when they are translated ‘towns’. It 
should be added that the first forty-eight pages, which deal with Roman 
Britain, have been contributed by Dr. M. Cary, Reader in Ancient History 
in the University of London. R. H. H. 


Adequate notice of the late Dr. William Farrer’s important work, 
Honors and Knights’ Fees, has been unavoidably delayed. Although it is 
hardly necessary to call the attention of readers of this Review to this in- 
valuable work of reference,’ it is fitting to offer at least a short tribute to the 
third volume (Manchester: University Press; London: Longmans, 1925), 
which was published after the author’s death with a prefatory note by 
Dr. James Tait. The ambitious plan of identifying the component parts of 
the chief honours and baronies of England, and of tracing ‘the descent of 
the tenants of the same who held by knight’s service or serjeanty from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century ’, grew out of an earlier plan of writing 
the feudal history of certain counties, just as the Feudal History of Cam- 
bridgeshire (1920) may be described as a development of the method 
adopted in Farrer’s volumes on Lancashire and Yorkshire. Every student 
of Domesday Book knows how difficult it is to acquire an adequate idea 
of the extent of an English honour if the details are studied county by 
county. In Honors and Knights’ Fees Farrer pursued the ramifications of 
several great honours throughout England, although he tried to group them 
locally so far as was possible. Thus, in Dr. Tait’s words, the fees of the 
three honours, Arundel, Colchester (Eudes the Sewer), and Warenne, 
included in the present volume, lay predominantly in Sussex, Essex, and 
East Anglia. Inevitably, this plan has its disadvantages also. It means 
the grouping of isolated holdings in innumerable vills, which were frequently 
more closely related to the fortunes of other lords who are not dealt with. 
Yet the ensuing perplexity is a healthy experience for the investigator, 
for a very casual study of Farrer’s volumes will teach him, better than 
anything else could, how misleading is the tendency to regard medieval 
England, even southern England, as composed of neat self-contained 
manors. A task of such intricacy depended for its success upon minute and 
accurate researches, and few men could be trusted so implicitly to fulfil 
this condition as Farrer and his indefatigable helper, Mr. John Brownbill. 
Even with these guides the student will do well to verify the careful 
references to authorities. He should regard the work as a help—hence- 
forward an indispensable help—to study, not as infallible. For example, 
if we take the excellent analysis of the barony of Muntchenesy, we read, 
*Warin married first, c. 1214-15, Joan, fifth sister and ultimately coheir 

1 Cf. ante, xl. 69. 
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of Anselm Marshal, earl of Pembroke’ (p. 106), and reference is made 
to L’ Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal ; but this contemporary authority 
points out that Joan was married, after her father’s death, by her brother, 
the younger William, i. e. after 1219, not in 1214-15.! Nor is it stated that 
Joan was dead before the death of Earl Anselm (1245), and that her son 
John (d. 1247), and later her daughter Joan de Muntchenesy, succeeded 
to her rights. The date of the death of Warin’s second wife, the wonderful 
old lady, Dame Denise, who was already infirm in 1271, is given in one 
place as 1304 and in another as 1298 (pp. 108, 266). The index is very 
useful ; but readers should note that different persons of the same name are 
occasionally confused under one heading. F. M. P. 


Professor I. H. Gosses of Groningen, who is known to students of Dutch 
history not only through his great Handboek tot de staatkundige geschiedenis 
van Nederland (1916, with Dr. N. Japikse), but through his learned 
investigation of De rechterlijke organisatie van Zeeland in de middeleewwen 
(1917), has treated a subject of even more general interest in his new book 
on Welgeborenen en huislieden (Groningen and The Hague: Wolters, 1926). 
Starting from the recent German research that has shown serjeanty 
(ministerialitas) to contain at least large elements of free peasants by the 
side of unfree knights, the author explores at large the financial, military, 
and judicial constitution of the medieval county of Holland in order to 
explain the division of its population into the two chief estates whose 
names have furnished the title of his treatise. The result is somewhat of 
a surprise in spite of its general agreement with modern notions of the 
transition from an older popular to a later feudal system of society. The 
‘welgeborenen ’ have nothing to do with the old popular conceptions of 
freedom or nobility, but form a mass of feudal knights or serjeants of an 
often very peasant-like standard, characterized merely by their immediate 
subjection to the count and consequently by their exemption from the old 
communal forms of popular administration. Just these forms, on the other 
hand, are found to be the peculiar mark of the ‘ huislieden ’ (mansionarii), 
who accordingly, so far from representing an unfree element, had been 
degraded only by their elimination from the count’s itinerant jurisdiction 
and personal service, entailing for them the payment of annual subsidies 
(jaarbeden) and a judicial as well as administrative subjection to local 
authorities, the ‘schouts’ (sculteti). Professor Gosses’s work, which 
is inspired by the new appreciation of freedom, community, and taxation 
in their mutual relation as propounded by G. von Below, appears to bring 
Dutch social history into line with that of the Continent and even that 
of England, and the picture of free Frisian peasant communities being 
gradually overlaid with a feudal warrior class (possibly of different tribal 
origin, p. 129) would only correspond to the historical fate of the North 
Frisians as late as the sixteenth century. C. B. 


Die rémischen Pépste zwischen Alexander III und Innocenz III und 
der Designationsversuch, Weihnachten 1197, which Dr. Karl Wenck contri- 
buted to the Festschrift to Paul Kehr (Papsttum und Kaisertum : Munich : 


? Hist. de G. le Maréchal, ed. Meyer, ii. 174 (ll. 14946-56). Cf. Meyer’s note, iii. 
207-8. 
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Miinchner Drucke, 1925), is an important contribution to the history of the 
papacy at the end of the twelfth century. The exhaustion and impoverish- 
ment of the papacy explain its failure to take advantage of the victory over 
Frederick Barbarossa. The cardinals were both greedy and cautious, 
anxious to enrich themselves personally, but in public policy content to 
wait upon events until circumstances were favourable. So they chose old 
men as popes, and showed their dislike of any decided action, either for 
or against the emperor. This explains both the dominant position of 
Henry VI and the change which followed his death. The opportunity for 
a forward policy had come, and so the youngest and most vigorous of the 
cardinals was elected as Pope Innocent III. Dr. Wenck has used to good 
purpose a fruitful source hitherto ignored: the long dispute between the 
monastery of Christ Church and the archbishops of Canterbury, which fills 
a whole volume in the Rolls Series (Memorials for the Reign of Richard I, 
vol. ii, Epistolae Cantuarienses, ed. Stubbs). From the faithful reports 
sent home to the monastery by its representatives at Rome, Dr. Wenck 
has been able to draw illuminating sketches of the five popes with whom 
he is concerned, and, except in the case of Lucius III, to refute many of 
Professor Haller’s judgements on them. He also gives an interesting 
account of the first cardinal of the Colonna family, and of Celestine III’s 
unsuccessful attempt to appoint him as his own successor. But while the 
author’s conclusions may usually be accepted, his estimate of Celestine III 
is not altogether convincing. Was lack of decision the dominant note of 
his papacy ? This is hardly borne out by the numerous references to him 
in the early letters of Innocent III. And was he so single-minded as cardinal 
when he could write with great friendliness to Thomas Becket,-and at the 


same time in cordial terms to Henry II and Gilbert Foliot, in the critical 
year 1170? Z. N. B. 


Dr. Wenck has also written Das erste Konklave der Papstgeschichte, 
Rom, August bis Oktober 1241 in the Quellen und Forschungen of the 
Preussischen Historischen Institut in Rom (Band xviii, Heft 1: Rome: 
Regenberg, 1926). Here again a Colonna cardinal (John Colonna III) 
figures prominently. It was his imperial sympathies which caused the 
senator, Matteo Orsini, and the Romans to imprison the cardinals until 
they had elected a pope, in order to ensure an anti-imperialist election as 
well as to avoid the dangers of delay. Dr. Wenck shows that the inter- 
vention of the lay power to force an election was not a new idea. The theory 
was expressed in glosses to the Decretum, and the canonists also quoted the 
election of Honorius III at Perugia in 1216 as a precedent. The conclave 
idea was to be seen, too, in practice in the Franciscan and Dominican 
orders, and in the election of a podestd in some Italian cities. Something 
had to be done to ensure an election. Nepotism was already rife in the 
thirteenth-century papacy, and the consequent rivalry of papal families 
in the curia made it increasingly difficult to obtain the necessary two- 
thirds majority. But the Romans were mainly anxious that the pope 
should have no imperialist leanings, and they subjected the cardinals to 
great suffering in order to enforce their will. The election of Celestine IV 
was the result, and though he only survived for a few days, an important 
precedent was established which was to have effect in the election decree 
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of Gregory X in 1174. All this is admirably told by Dr. Wenck, who also 
describes in detail the proceedings of the conclave. He establishes the fact 
that the cardinals first elected a non-cardinal, but were too frightened to 
name him. It is only when he tries himself to supply the name that we 
find some difficulty in agreeing with him. His choice falls on Humbert de 
Romanis, later general of the Dominican Order, but he has to rely on 
a single and most untrustworthy authority, who only asserts that Humbert 
was the choice of several cardinals on the occasion of Innocent IV’s (not 
Celestine IV’s) election. Z. N. B. 


John Trevisa, by his translations of medieval treatises, played an 
important part both in the development of the English language and in 
the increase of English knowledge. He is best known for his version of 
Higden’s Polychronicon, but three other works ascribed to him have now 
been edited by Professor A. J. Perry for the Early English Text Society, 
Trevisa’s Dialogus, &c.(London: Milford, 1925). Two of them, translations 
of Richard FitzRalph’s sermon, Defensio Curatorum, and of Methodius, The 
Beginning and the End of the World, are printed for the first time; the third, 
a translation of the famous medieval anticlerical tract, Dialogus inter 
Militem et Clericum, was printed in two editions in London by Thomas 
Berthelet between 1530 and 1540, and Mr. Perry gives the first Berthelet 
edition below his own text taken from MS. Harl. 1900. This book is mainly 
intended for the use of students of the English language, but the historian 
will find some interesting notes on Trevisa’s life in Cornwall, Oxford, and 
Berkeley. Unfortunately Mr. Perry was not able to examine all the 
Cornish muniments or the important documents at Berkeley Castle, where 
Trevisa spent a large part of his life at its most productive period ; so our 
information cannot yet be said to be complete. The editor concludes 
from Trevisa’s method of translation and arrangement of words that he is 
not responsible for the translation of Methodius, which in fact has no 
historical or intellectual interest. On similar evidence he accepts the 
translation of FitzRalph’s vigorous attack on the friars as a genuine work 
of Trevisa, and prints it from MS. Harl. 1900. Mr. Perry does not venture 
to decide on the controversy concerning Occam’s authorship of the Dialogus, 
but shows that the translation printed by Berthelet is Trevisa’s, though 
it is probably based on a lost manuscript, which may have been the original 
translation from which all extant manuscripts have been copied. Of these 
three works the Dialogus is the most important for students of medieval 
politics, and its influence is shown by the fact that there were ten Latin 
editions before that of Goldast. The dates of Trevisa’s version and of 
Berthelet’s edition of it are very significant. Trevisa, by popularizing this 
straightforward and plain-speaking treatise—and in addition the sermon, 
and possibly Aegidius’ De Regimine Principum—added many controversial 
weapons to the national movement towards untrammelled secular govern- 
ment in the fourteenth century; and the most effective of them was 
revived at the critical point of the anticlerical outburst in the reign of 
Henry VIII. I. D. J. 


In publishing the Buik of Alexander (Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood, 1925) the Scottish Text Society undertook a much-needed task : and 
VOL. XLII.—NO. CLXVI. x 
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in entrusting its editorship to Dr. R. L. Graeme Ritchie the Society chose a 
scholar whose technical equipment for the undertaking is not more remark- 
able than his gifts of imagination and insight. The second volume, 
published first in 1921, contained Part II of the Buik and Part I of the 
French romance, Les Veux du Paon, upon which the Scottish poem is 
partly based. The French prototype, it is important to note, is now 
published for the first time : while the other old French romance used by 
the Scottish translator, Li Fuerres de Gadres, has hitherto not been available 
in a sound critical version. Along with volume i appeared an apparatus 
criticus, describing the Scottish and French MSS. The volume now under 
review contains Part I of the Buik and the whole of Li Fuerres de Gadres. 
Of their subject-matter little need be said. The main interest of the volume 
centres in the critical introduction, and specially in the exhaustive discus- 
sion about the authorship of the Buik. The resemblances between the style 
and diction of the Buik and John Barbour’s heroic poem, The Brus, make 
it clear that some measure of relationship must have existed between the 
two works. The late Dr. George Neilson’s view was that Barbour is the 
author of both. But the great difficulty in the way of this theory consists 
in the fact that, while Barbour died in 1395, the colophon of the Buik dates 
itself categorically as 1438 : 


‘ Sensyne is past ane thousand zeir 
Four hundreth and threttie thair-to neir, 
And aucht and sumdele mare, I wis.’ 


A diametrically opposite view is held by Dr. J. T. T. Brown, who con- 
tends that The Brus as we know it is a late fifteenth-century redaction, 
into which were worked interpolations from the Buik of Alexander. Mr. 
W. M. Mackenzie, in his admirable edition of The Brus, sided on the whole 
with Dr. Neilson, pointing out that a line of the Buik of Alexander, self- 
dated 1438, occurs in one of the extracts from The Brus incorporated by 
Wyntoun in his Original Chronicle, written before 1420. It is indeed 
upon this question of dating that the solution to the problem inevitably 
depends. Dr. Ritchie decides without hesitation in favour of Barbour’s 
authorship ; and his handling of the literary evidence is a masterpiece of 
learned controversy. But it is just on the fundamental point of date that 
Dr. Ritchie’s criticism, for all its brilliance, reveals itself at its weakest. 
A question so cardinal to his whole thesis is brushed aside in a single page, 
indeed almost in a single sentence : ‘ How the date of the Buik came to be 
printed as 1438 we do not profess to explain, the possibilities being unlimited.’ 
But it is impossible to accept this easy evasion of a crucial difficulty : and 
while paying all due tribute to the skill with which Dr. Graeme Ritchie has 
marshalled his case, our verdict must be the Scottish one of ‘ not proven’. 
W. D. 8. 


Mr. L. F. Salzman in English Life in the Middle Ages (London : Milford, 
1926) has written a text-book intended for schools and for students who 
are not already experts ; thus its first object is to stimulate interest. Written 
pleasantly and covering almost every aspect of social life, it is well adapted 
for its purpose and can hardly fail to appeal to its readers, who will 
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gradually come to appreciate the wide range of knowledge and minute 
detail on which it is based. It would be easy but ungracious to search 
out omissions where the whole is so well considered ;_ but it is strange that 
there should be no more than an incidental reference to the Paston Letters, 
for the first writing of letters in English was surely one of the most signifi- 
cant things for the future in fifteenth-century England. It is a pity also 
that the naval history of that century is passed over without a word, as 
though Henry VII had initiated an entirely novel departure. The mari- 
time enterprise of the preceding age was both socially and historically 
important. There are a few minor slips, of which perhaps the most 
serious is the attribution of the Authorized Version to 1603. Foot-notes 
are, of course, excluded, but there is a useful bibliography for those who 
wish to pursue their study further. The text is admirably and profusely 
illustrated, though where there is so much that is good one must deprecate 
the author’s modest suggestion that the illustrations are the most valuable 
part of the book. C. L. K. 


Dr. Messenger’s translation, in two volumes, of Maurice de Wulf’s 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy (London: Longmans, 1926) represents 
the fifth French edition, which was published in 1924-5. The differences 
from the earlier edition, translated by Dr. Coffey, are numerous and, in 
matters of detail, important. To begin with, the section dealing with 
ancient Greek philosophy has been entirely, and advantageously, omitted. 
It was never satisfactory, and the omission makes at least a little more 
room for the ever-growing mass of material proper to the middle ages. In 
recent years so many new texts and monographs have appeared that every 
student will sympathize with the author’s remark that ‘ any attempt to 
co-ordinate the results makes one feel dizzy’. One might indeed go so far 
as to suggest that it has already become impossible to write a history of 
the subject on the lines originally projected by de Wulf. The choice hence- 
forward must lie between the detailed monograph and the history of 
wider scope, which will accomplish its end only by large and deliberate 
omissions. Books in the style of de Wulf’s can only develop into dictionaries 
or catalogues, useful enough for their bibliographical and other facts, but 
of little value for any coherent exposition of medieval thought. To say 
this is not, however, to depreciate de Wulf’s enormous industry or his 
conscientious attempt to do justice to every part of his unwieldy subject. 
Many new names now make their first appearance on his pages; many of 
the older sections (for example, the account of Latin translations from the 
Greek and the chapter on Duns Scotus) have been revised and improved. 
At the same time, the author has found no reason to abandon his antithesis 
of scholastic and anti-scholastic philosophies, upon which the structure 
of his book so largely depends. Nor does it greatly matter if we feel that the 
implied definition of ‘ scholastic’ is too arbitrary. The main thing is to 
perceive the great diversity and frequent antagonisms of medieval thinkers, 
together with the broad fact that philosophy was by no means identical 
with the theology from which it was dangerous to depart. Upon these 
points the evidence furnished by de Wulf is abundant, and as a rich 
source of information his book will continue to hold its own. 

W. H. V. R. 
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The scope of Dr. R. H. Murray’s The Political Consequences of the 
Reformation: Studies in Sixteenth-Century Political Thought (London : 
Benn, 1926) is indicated by the sub-title. The principal writers studied 
are Machiavelli, Luther, Calvin, Bodin, Beza, Hotman, Duplessis-Mornay, 
Mariana, More, Buchanan, and Hooker. The author’s assurance that he 
has been reading their works for more than twenty years is borne out by 
his evident familiarity with them and with their modern commentators. 
This erudition is Dr. Murray’s chief merit. His thought is seldom 
original and not always well digested. Moreover, a considerable number 
of errors have escaped both his vigilance and that of his editor Mr. Laski, 
who, the author assures us, ‘ has read the manuscript with the care and 
attention that men seldom bestow on their own labor’. For example, he 
speaks (p. xii) of the fall of Constantinople in 1453 as ‘ the irruption of 
the Turks into Europe’; he states (p. 1) that, except for such books as 
those of Augustine, Dante, and Marsiglio, no independent works in political 
theory appeared between the time of Cicero and the fifteenth century ; he 
says that Copernicus’s mind was seething in 1492 with the ideas destined 
to overthrow the Ptolemaic system (p. 4); that Copernicus discovered new 
planets (p. 238); that he ‘announced new worlds above’ (p. 42); and 
(tbid.) that his discovery was one which made the Reformation inevitable. 
The author also states that Bodin disbelieved in the discoveries of Galileo 
(p. 140); that Nicholas of Cusa demonstrated the motion of the earth 
and its rotation (p. 239); that Regiomontanus founded ‘a scientific 
annual called Ephemerides’ (ibid.); and that Erasmus found light and 
liberty at Rome in 1515, after he had published the Encomium Morvae in 
1512 (p. 245). P.S8. 


The third volume of Professor Roger Bigelow Merriman’s Rise of the 
Spanish Empire in the Old World and in the New (New York: Macmillan, 
1925) concerns ‘the emperor’. It deals with the time when Charles I 
was king of Spain, during which he was also fifth bearer of the name 
among the Holy Roman emperors. The author pays generous tribute to 
his predecessors, among them to Mr. Edward Armstrong, the author of 
the classic biography of Charles V, and especially to Sr. A. Ballesteros, 
whose general history of Spain is probably the best in existence. But he 
needs no apology (nor indeed does he offer one) for his own book, which 
is extraordinarily thorough, complete within the lines chosen for it, unpreju- 
diced, and interesting. The author takes a wide view, but founds it ona 
very close study of the original sources and recent elucidations of them. 
It is attractive reading for the freshness and zest of its style; but this in no 
way diminishes its value as serious history. Detailed criticism of so full 
a book, which concentrates rather than increases our knowledge, cannot 
be attempted here. It must suffice to say that it deserves very high praise 
as a most valuable and judicial summary. Attention is called to such 
matters as: how narrowly Charles was saved from bankruptcy by the 
appearance of gold from Mexico in December 1519; the treatise by Sauer- 
mann called Hispaniae Consolatio; the administration of Adrian of Utrecht, 
and his continued relations with the emperor (perhaps more use might 
have been made of the Correspondance at Hamburg edited by M. Gachard 
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in 1859) ; the very clear account of the Comuneros, the best we have (here 
one may interject that the Essais sur l’'administration de la Castille au 
XVI siécle, by M. J. Gounon-Loubens (1860), and Julian Ribera’s Ovigenes 
del Justicia de Aragén (1897) supply some valuable points which possibly 
Mr. Merriman has not fully reckoned with); the valuable summary 
of the results of Charles’s reign, the comparative failure of the resistance 
to the pirates in the Mediterranean, the controversy as to the ‘Testament’ 
of 1555 (the authenticity of which is left undecided, though the genuineness 
of its basis is assumed and relied upon for an explanation of policy), and 
the extremely brilliant and admirably compressed account of the conquests 
in the New World and the excellent constitutional chapter on ‘ The 
Administration of the Indies’. Though less comprehensive and less bril- 
liantly depicted than in the pages of Prescott, the whole account of the 
conquest of Mexico reveals a deeper understanding of the motives, methods, 
and consequences, and presents a critical statement of a remarkable feat 
of empire building. While the book adds little to our knowledge of 
Charles’s work in Germany, and in regard to Spanish history in Europe 
has several Spanish competitors, it may lead to a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the tragic and romantic history of Mexico, New Castile, and the 
isles of the Pacific. Since its publication, we may note, Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham’s book on Valdivia in Chile adds some points. A few small 
matters need correction: e.g. p. 11 and again p. 176, where the word 
‘idiot ’ was in the original certainly used in the Greek sense, still then in 
vogue : Charles V was not spoken of as an imbecile but as a non-specialist. 
At the university of Bologna the students chose their own rector: there is 
nothing unusual (p. 58) in the youth of Sauermann ; and his election was 
in 1513, not 1517. Georg Frundsberg did not (p. 245) take part personally 
in the sack of Rome. W. H. H. 


M. Léon van der Essen continues to publish interesting contributions to 
the history of his university of Louvain. In Un Document Inédit sur les 
Débuts du Jansénisme (Brussels: Hayez, 1925), reprinted from the his- 
torical proceedings of the Belgian Academy, he deals with the attitude of 
the government at Brussels to Jansenism in 1647. In Joseph Abudacnus ou 
Barbatus, 1615-17 (from Le Muséon, vol. xxxvii) he clears up the biography 
of an Arab, known here from the reference to him in Wood’s Athenae, who 
taught Hebrew and other Oriental languages in Oxford, Louvain, and 
Vienna. His stay at Louvain was troubled, and this is not surprising, for 
he was neither a good scholar nor an orthodox Catholic, he kept a mistress, 
and his lectures were better attended than those of the regular professors. 
In the end the Archduke Albert could protect him no longer, and sent 
him away with a letter of recommendation to the emperor. B. 


Dr. J. F. Bense’s Anglo-Dutch Relations from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of William the Third (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1925) is not such a long 
book as it seems from the outside. A sub-title explains that this 
volume is an historical introduction to a dictionary of the Low-Dutch 
element in the English vocabulary. The latter work, of which the first part 
is stated to be already in the press, has been compiled from existing dic- 
tionaries, but will probably have a value of its own, because the late Sir 
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James Murray, according to the best modern opinions, underrated the 
amount of borrowing from Middle Dutch, so that the early volumes of the 
Oxford English Dictionary need correction in this matter. This volume is 
compiled from a comparatively small number of authorities, primary and 
secondary, and, save for a few minor comments, gives, with a foot-note 
reference for almost every sentence, an extensive collection of facts and 
allusions. The subject is so vast that the collection cannot be anything 
like complete ; but the method is rather that of the lexicographer than the 
historian. The authorities are seldom treated critically, and there is little 
interpretative discussion. On the contrary, what Dr. Bense does, for 
instance, to the late Archdeacon Cunningham’s excellent essay on Alien 
Immigrants to England is to disintegrate it into an aggregate of self-con- 
tained ‘slips’. This may save a student of the subject .auch of the trouble 
of making notes for himself on the books which Dr. Bense has used ; but 
it will hardly do more. There are so many small errors that the book must 
be used with caution ; they are not, however, for the most part such as will 
mislead any one with experience in these studies. We are surprised that 
Dr. Bense should, like many popular writers, quote as relevant to his purpose 
a number of passages from seventeenth-century writers in which the word 
‘ Dutch ’ appears to have the sense of High Dutch orGerman. G. N.C. 


Before the war M. Dauphin Meunier published three important volumes 
on Mirabeau, his wife, and his sister Louise, to which the French Academy 
awarded the prize Marcelin-Guérin. After a silence of twelve years he has 
published nine essays under the title Autour de Mirabeau (Payot: Paris, 
1926) from original and unpublished documents, principally from the 
Lucas de Montigny collection. More than half the volume is taken up by 
two: at the chateau of Vincennes, 1765-90, and the comte and comtesse 
de Bussy. Neither of these is closely concerned with Mirabeau, although 
he passed four years as a prisoner at Vincennes and though the comtesse 
de Bussy for a short time occupied his wayward affections. One charming 
and sympathetic essay is devoted to the last years of his father, the 
marquis de Mirabeau. Of the remaining six, two show that, if Mirabeau 
was more a friend than a hero to his valet, he was capable of inspiring a 
passionate devotion in the two men who knew him at his best and worst, 
his valet Legrain and his secretary de Combs. And without the advantage 
of association, he can still throw his charm over M. Meunier, who, while 
admitting that he was ‘ imposteur, suborneur, parjure, inceste et parricide 
d’intention ou de fait’, yet claims that ‘tant de vices rassemblés en lui 
n’étaient que ses bourreaux’. M. Meunier shows the tradition that his hero 
amused himself with highway robbery to be absurdly impossible, but shows 
him at the Old Bailey, unable to sustain the prosecution for theft against 
his valet-secretary Hardy, for fear of revealing that the stolen goods 
included the manuscripts of the Journal de Monsieur and Voltaire’s corre- 
spondence. Two other essays are concerned with the scandalous attempt 
to entrap Frederick William II by means of the siren Mme de Fleury, in 
which Mirabeau acted as go-between for Prince Henry of Prussia and 
Talleyrand, and the still more scandalous anonymous publication by 
Mirabeau of the secret history of Berlin, in order to get money for his 

ection in 1789. The volume concludes with a very important contem- 
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porary account of the meetings of the Jacobin Club from 23-8 February 
1791, the minutes of which are missing from M. Aulard’s collection. On 
the 28th Mirabeau opposed in the Assembly the proposed laws against 
emigration and spoke in the evening at the Club for the last time. In 
M. Meunier’s opinion this meeting marks the first step of the Terror, which 
was born of fear and doubt. M. A. P. 


M. Albert Mathiez is the self-appointed counsel for the defence of 
Robespierre and for the prosecution of Danton. In a recent volume, 
Autour de Robespierre, he endeavours to show the purity of his hero by 
depicting the blameless lives of his associates. In the present volume, 
Autour de Danton (Payot: Paris, 1926), his object is to blacken Robes- 
pierre’s great antagonist by showing up the murky past of his friends and 
supporters. Basire, Fabre, and Westermann were as disreputable in their 
private lives as corrupt in their public actions. Fraudulent army con- 
tractors such as Espagnac and Choiseau, as well as foreign bankers such as 
Simon and Perregaux, were saved from the guillotine because of their 
usefulness to the Dantonists. The worst that M. Mathiez can find to say 
of Courtois is that he was on terms of affectionate correspondence with the 
duchess of Choiseul and, from purely disinterested motives, pleaded, in 
vain, with Fouquier-Tinville for the life of a personal enemy, the procureur 
Milard. The crimes of Danton himself were that he supported a constitu- 
tional monarchy in the Legislative Assembly, claimed responsibility for 
the September massacres, connived at the massacre of the prisoners from 
Orléans, brought back loot from Belgium, and, worst crime of all, tried 
to stay the Terror while the fate of the republican armies was still in 
the balance. M. Mathiez denounces not only his victims, but his fellow 
historians, with such persistent partiality, that the reader feels that though 
the truth may have been extracted from obscure and usually not contem- 
porary documents, it can hardly be the whole truth. M. A. P. 


Mr. D. G. Kampouroglous, the eminent historian of Turkish Athens, has 
given us in his latest monograph far more than a biography of the Athenian 
family of the Chalkokondylai. While a large portion of Oi XadxoxovdvAa 
(Athens : Privately printed, 1926) is devoted to its two most famous mem- 
bers, the historian Laonikos and the humanist Demetrios, it also contains 
a summary of Frankish Athenian history and a masterly account of 
Athenian society under the Turks, the subject which no living writer could 
have treated with equal authority. He shows how the family church of the 
Chalkokondylai, refounded in 1576, was preserved in the Sto4 of Hadrian 
under the name of the "Acwparos ord cxadéa till about 1842. His pre- 
liminary sketch of Turkish Athens corrects the popular confusion between 
the dpyovres and the Snyoyépovres, discusses the origin of ‘the twelve’ 
archontic Athenian families, and reminds us that only two archontic tombs 
still exist, both in the Byzantine Museum, soon to be removed to the 
Tlissos Villa of the duchesse de Plaisance, to whom Mr. Kampouroglous 
has devoted another monograph. He describes, with illustrations, the 
dress of the dpyovres, whose Frankish headgear changed in the second 
Turkish period, after Morosini’s brief interlude, and who alone used the 
name of ‘ Alexander’. He narrates the annual election of the ‘ elders’ 
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and the reaction against the aristocracy and its causes, and gives pictures 
of the house of Alexander Logothetes, the last British consul before the 
war of independence, and of the Attic towers. He traces the later Chalko- 
kondylai to Mistra and Aigina, besides showing from Guillet’s book the 
site of their house in Athens, where the family still exists. Indeed, the 
wife of Mr. Demertzés, the coalition candidate for the presidency of 


the republic last April, is a descendant of ‘ the last Athenian historian ’ 
of the fifteenth century. W. M. 


Professor W. K. Hancock in his Ricasoli and the Risorgimento in 
Tuscany (London: Faber & Gwyer, 1926) shows himself of the school of 
Mr. George Trevelyan: he travels over the ground associated with the 
work of his hero. The career of ‘the iron baron’ lacks, indeed, the 
romance which attaches to that of Garibaldi, while he was not a great 
statesman like the unromantic Cavour, and his tenure of the premiership 
was unsuccessful. His biographer admits Ricasoli’s ‘ narrow intellect’ ; 
an anonymous journalist summed him up as ‘ a feudal spirit which sur- 
vives by anachronism in the body of a modern, the last product of a race 
of castle-lords’. But he saw intensely what he wished to do, reluctantly 
left his fields and his castle for public life and Florence, and, after play- 
ing ‘a small and unavailing part’ in the revolution of 1848-9, became 
ten years later minister of the interior and dictator of Tuscany. With this, 
the climax of his career, the biography closes. But the book is not merely 
a biography : it is also a careful study of the Tuscan people. The author 
is singularly fair-minded. He shows that, under the paternal rule of 
‘Daddy’, the Grand-duke Leopold II, there was no ‘tyranny’ in Tuscany; 
he lets us see how the plebiscite for union, like many plebiscites,was worked : 
how the reactionaries were prevented from carrying on propaganda and 
kept under police supervision, how the prefects ‘illuminated’ the peasants, 
and how Ricasoli feared the abstention of the hostile or indifferent electors— 
abstention, the bane of all Italian elections. He draws a lifelike picture of 
existence at Florence, when the city was called ‘the Earthly Paradise ’, 
and points out that Tuscany had little economic motive for union. Yet 
Ricasoli wanted far more than the Italy of 1860 or even 1870; he wanted 
‘Istria, Dalmatia, and the Brenner’, acquisitions mostly won more than 
sixty years later, when Italy ‘governed aliens in the mountains of the 
Tyrol as the Austrians had ruled them in the plain of Lombardy’. The 
author has drawn upon a number of published and unpublished sources, 
among the latter the family papers, preserved in the castle of Brolio; the 
former are set out in a carefully selected bibliography. The book is written 
in an agreeable style, and authorities are quoted for every historical state- 
ment. By a slip, the death of Victor Emmanuel II is dated ‘ 1877’. 


W. M. 


The greater part of Mr. E. M. Wrong’s Charles Buller and Responsible 
Government (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1926) is taken up by two documents 
of value to all students of colonial history, ‘ Responsible Government for 
Colonies ’ and ‘ Sir Charles Metcalfe in Canada ’, attributed to Buller and 
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Wakefield respectively. Wakefield’s article deals with much more than 
the difficulties experienced by Metcalfe, of whose hostility to responsible 
government he was not aware, and includes shrewd analyses of the con- 
stitution of the United States and of the pre-Durham colonial system as 
well as an explanation and defence of responsible government. Buller’s 
pamphlet is remembered chiefly perhaps for the spirited, though unfair, 
description of the mother country, but written as it was between the 
issue of the report and the passing of the Act of Union, while Durham was 
yet alive, it is important as giving what may be regarded as an authorita- 
tive interpretation of the constitutional proposals of the Durham Report. 
The report itself does not attempt to trace in much detail the working out 
of the system of responsible government which it proposes, and different 
interpretations were possible, as Metcalfe’s dispatches show, but in these 
two documents we have the views of Durham’s chief lieutenants on various 
points of difficulty that might or did arise, and can see how they believed 
that the system would work. The restrictions which they sought to im- 
pose, though natural enough at the time, have long gone by the board, but 
Mr. Wrong seems to lay too much stress on Wakefield’s municipal analogy 
and his lack of foresight. Whatever Wakefield may say elsewhere, and it 
is true that he warns the reformer that unreasonable demands may force 
the mother country to take over the government of the province again, his 
closing paragraph shows that he, no less than Russell, realized that ‘ the 
precise colonial relation ’ could not last for ever, that the colonies might in 
time grow more powerful than the mother country, and that they would 
either become, through mismanagement, independent states, or remain 
closely bound to it: ‘ confederacy, in some shape, by degrees taking the 
place of the old bond of union’. ‘ All we can do is to take care of the 
present and near future. The future that is far off will take care of itself.’ 
The difference between Russell and Wakefield seems to lie in faith rather 
than foresight. In a short sketch of Buller’s life Mr. Wrong brings out 
something of his charm as a man and his usefulness in politics as champion 
of causes from which no party advantage could be derived : election peti- 
tions, the state of the records, Ireland, the Poor Law, as well as the colonies, 
all take up his attention. Buller always retained something of the school- 
boy, as even his handwriting shows, and his reputation for jesting had quite 
as much influence as his advanced opinions in hindering his promotion, but 
at the time of his premature death he was well on the way to high office, in 
which case more might have been done to carry out the systematic scheme 
of emigration in which Wakefield and he agreed. The editor re-examines 
the question of the authorship of the Durham report, and the origin of the 
ideas put forward in it. There are a few misprints, notably 1839 for 1838 
on p. 33, and 1836 for 1834 on p. 95. R. C. W. 


Although the title of M. L. Andrieux’s A Travers la République (Paris : 
Payot, 1926) suggests a longer period, it is almost entirely concerned with 
events between 1870 and 1887. After some brief reminiscences of early 
years, M. Andrieux comes to the revolution of 1870, which found him 
a prisoner for a political offence. The revolution made him a member 
of the committee of public safety for Lyons, and the new government 
appointed him procureur of the republic for that city. M. Andrieux gives 
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an interesting account of the anarchy which followed. For no sooner had 
a new municipality been elected, than some of his old colleagues on the 
committee of public safety rejected its authority. The prefect sent by 
Gambetta was a man of letters, not a man of action. Months passed before 
order was restored and the red flag hauled down. M. Andrieux glides 
rapidly over the ensuing years when he was gaining a position in the 
chamber of deputies, to dwell at length upon his work as prefect of police, 
a post to which he was appointed by M. Waddington in 1879. He held 
it for rather less than three years. His reminiscences will interest the 
English reader as illustrating the difference between English and French 
notions of police. In France the tradition of paternal government and the 
consequent tolerance of high-handed methods of dealing with scoundrels 


are deeply rooted. M. Andrieux considered it his duty to rescue the victims _ 


of blackmail by action which we should consider arbitrary in the extreme. 
After ceasing to be prefect of police, M. Andrieux had a part in the over- 
throw of Gambetta’s brief ministry. Dislike of Gambetta, it may be 
noted, pervades these memoirs. Later, when President Grévy’s authority 
was shaken by the misconduct of his son-in-law, a number of radicals and 
boulangists joined hands to save him, and invited M. Andrieux to under- 
take the formation of a cabinet. But the friends of Boulanger insisted 
that he must be minister for war, and to this neither M. Andrieux nor 
the radicals would agree. F.C. M. 


Mr. Arthur Kingsland Griggs’s Memoirs of Léon Daudet (London : 
Constable, 1926) represent a good English translation and edition of such 
passages in M. Daudet’s six volumes of Souvenirs, published between 1913 
and 1922, as seem most likely to interest English and American readers. 
The volume has in fact a lively interest on two grounds. First, it is full 
of character sketches and stories, generally sardonic, of numerous con- 
temporaries. They are all coloured by the writer’s intense prejudices ; no 
enemy of the nationalist, royalist, and clerical circles in which he has 
moved escapes his strong and often scurrilous criticism ; but these charac- 
ters and episodes are nevertheless worth reading, and they often add 
something to the reader’s conception of many celebrities, from Victor Hugo 
to Clemenceau. The latter is spoken of in 1913 as ‘ nothing but a little, 
garrulous old man chattering outworn formulas, endlessly mouthing anti- 
Catholic platitudes which have Jost their meaning’; but in 1922 he has 
emerged as a war hero from ‘the dishwater of politics’. M. Daudet 
explains that ‘God used him at a given moment for a particular task. It 
is not necessary to have faith in order to become an instrument in the 
hands of the Almighty.’ Secondly, M. Daudet gives us a true and there- 
fore valuable reflection of the mentality of his own school of thought. 
A man who could make a hero of Drumont, author of La France Juive, 
inevitably saw in the Dreyfus case not a trial to be decided upon its own 
evidence, but a test of a Frenchman’s love of his country, the army, and 
the higher command. He quotes what his father, Alphonse Daudet, said 
to him of J’Accuse: ‘How Zola hates the army! What has the army 
ever done to him?’ In other interesting chapters he alleges that Tolstoy 
and Ibsen and certain French novelists who some thirty years ago wrote 
tales of hardship in the service gravely weakened the national morale. 
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Amid much that is scandalous and bitter it is pleasant to read warm 
appreciations of England and of those Englishmen who have attracted 
M. Daudet moststrongly, George Meredith and H.M.Stanley. G. B. F. 


Professor R. Dyboski’s three lectures on Poland Old and New (London : 
Milford, 1926) were originally delivered in August 1925, at the international 
university summer courses organized in Geneva. He deals in broad outline 
with the legacy of the past, the factors of the present, and the prospects 
of the future, and the whole forms an interesting introduction to the 
study of the main problems confronting Poland of to-day. Of special 


interest is the emphasis on the predominantly peasant character of the 
new Poland : 


the landowning gentry . . . are becoming a less and less important element in national 
life... the position of the country gentry is the direct contrary now of what it was 


in the historical Poland, where the gentry was the privileged class and alone exercised 
the rights of citizens. 


In fact, it is now the peasants, with their enormous numerical preponder- 
ance, with universal suffrage, and with fears of Bolshevik influences in the 
background, who constitute the privileged class. Dr. Dyboski seems to 
allow that there is some truth in the view, apparently frequently held in 
Poland, that the peasants show the very faults of the old gentry before 
the partitions, in that their class interests take precedence of state interests. 
B. H. 8. 


The English colonies in America did not consist chiefly of New England, 
as one might easily infer from the emphasis distributed by many of the 
American general historians in their treatment of the American colonial 
period. We should come nearer to the truth, although still missing it, 
should we say that the English colonies consisted chiefly of Virginia and 
her neighbours. Certain it is, that when one deals with those colonial 
problems that have to do with the wholesale movements of the people 
towards the open frontier, the centre of the study must nearly always 
be the group of middle colonies, with Pennsylvania and Virginia in the 
front. And of this pair, Virginia was generally the aggressor, taking the 
lead, fortifying her claim, and justifying her reputation as mother of 
commonwealths. The generous land policy of the Virginia government 
was one of the causes of this Virginia leadership as a pioneer-promoting 
establishment. The equally generous vagueness of her claim to western 
lands was another, allowing a broad freedom in land grants that the other 
colonies could rarely equal. Mr. L. K. Koontz in his The Virginia Frontier, 
1754-1763 (Baltimore, 1925), one of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science, is inclined to believe, wrongly I think, 
that the title of Virginia to the land along the upper Ohio river was clear 
and definite. But whether he is right or not, Virginia was early in the field 
to contest with France the jurisdiction over the land where lay the gate- 
ways into and through the Appalachian west. In the rough triangle of 
land west of Fort Cumberland, north of Point Pleasant on the Ohio river, 
and south of Pittsburg lay the raw materials of what might have become 
another state in the American Union. This was the heart of the Virginia 
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frontier at the moment when it became the battle-field for England and 
France, and for Pennsylvania and Virginia, in the struggle over their 
respective claims. When in the year 1763, the moment at which Mr. 
Koontz closes his study, it was excluded by the British proclamation from 
the immediate use of the claimant colonies, its exclusion became one of the 
acute contributing factors to the break-down of the English colonial system. 
The picture that Mr. Koontz draws is mostly military. He has used the 
great manuscript collections intelligently, to show from them the flow of the 
military struggle to control the forks of the Ohio, and the Indian alliances 
accompanying that struggle. His greatest weakness is that he seems to 
believe that the military struggle determined the fate of the Virginia frontier. 
It was rather the civil occupation that determined it, and the irresistible ad- 
vance from the Blue Ridge to the Ohio of the cabins of land-hungry farmers. 
And of this civil advance, with its formation of counties and its erection of 
the institutions of local government, he tells us almost nothing. F. L. P. 


Mr. Brajendranath Banerji has collected and printed a number of 
papers from the Imperial Record Office at Calcutta relating to the attempt 
by Akbar Shah in the time of Lord William Bentinck to get his allowances 
increased by sending a representative, Rammohun Roy, to England (Ram- 
mohun Roy’s Mission to England (Calcutta: Raychowdhury, 1926)). 
They are curious rather than important; but it is intrinsically likely 
that, although the famous Brahman was not officially recognized as the 
Moghul’s agent, his activity contributed to hasten the Company’s decision 


to increase the allowances. H. H. D. 


Mr. L. A. Mills has achieved a work of no small difficulty in presenting 
in a single volume, British Malaya, 1824-67 (Singapore: Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 1925), a survey of our administrative activities in the 
Eastern Archipelago down to the transfer of our possessions in those 
parts from the India Office to the Colonial Office. He has examined and 
used manuscript as well as printed material; and though he does not 
(we believe) know the region from personal experience, he has evidently 
had the advantage of advice from those who do. The result is a volume 
which both by its narrative and bibliography will serve as an excellent 
introduction to a chapter of our history far too little known. It is a pity 
that the printing of the volume has suffered from a lack of good proof- 
reading, probably due to the printing having been done at Singapore while 
the author was in England. H. H. D. 


The historical material for the history of the British in India is very 
scattered, despite the great collection of papers at the India Office, so that 
a guide to the manuscript collections relating to that subject would be 
very useful. Such a work has been attempted by Dr. Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan in his Sources for the History of British India in the Seventeenth Century 
(London: Milford, 1926). It will be found serviceable as bringing together 
references to manuscripts in the British Museum, the Public Record Office, 
the Bodleian, &c., though the chronological limits are irregularly observed : 
in some cases we find references to documents of later date than the seven- 
teenth century, in other cases such references are omitted. The treatment 
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of the India Office records is also spasmodic, some classes being illustrated 
by large excerpts, and others being passed over without mention. The 
volume, therefore, falls far short of a complete methodical survey, but it 
will prove very useful within the limits above indicated. H. H. D. 


It is natural that the recent changes in the government of India should 
have directed attention to the long development which preceded them. 
Among other books intended for those who wish without too much study 
to understand how the existing institutions came into being may be men- 
tioned Outlines of Indian Constitutional History (London: King, 1926), in 
which Mr. W. A. J. Archbold narrates the gradual progress of English 
government in India from the foundation of the East India Company to the 
present time. However, this volume is not so much a history as an intro- 
duction to the existing system of government. The earlier part is dealt 
with in summary fashion, without much pretension to original research, 
while the later part abounds in quotations from the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report and other parliamentary papers. The earlier part is not entirely 
satisfactory. For instance, the author in regard to the Company’s early 
criminal jurisdiction in India relies on so out-of-date an authority as 
Elphinstone’s Rise of the British Power in the East, and so his account of the 
early criminal courts is neither clear nor accurate ; nor indeed is his narra- 
tive of the early history of the Company itself entirely free from error. The 
book also contains a number of misprints, among which that on p. 32 of 
adijar for adigar may be noted. H. H. D. 


The eleventh volume of the Flintshire Historical Society Publications 
(Prestatyn: 1925) republishes the text and translation of the Domesday 
survey of that portion of Cheshire now included in the county of Flint, 
which Professor Tait prepared for the Chetham Society some ten years ago. 
Since then, research has added to the number of Domesday place-names 
which can be identified, and has made necessary the correction of some 
accepted identifications. Dr. Tait’s introductory chapter will do much to 
render the Flintshire survey intelligible to the student. In Flintshire 
Norman feudalism came directly into contact with Celtic tenures, with but 
little mediating Saxon influence to prepare the way for manorial conditions. 
In the absence of any survey of the northern Border, it forms one of a small 
group of Domesday counties, of which south Lancashire is, perhaps, the 
best example, in which we may study the reaction of an archaic system, 
akin to that of the Welsh commote, to the advanced feudalism of the 
Normans at the moment of its introduction. The hidated area of Flintshire 
does not extend beyond Wat’s dyke, and even within that boundary, and 
in spite of the succession of devastations which were carried out between 
1055 and 1086, the survey suggests that the basis of the new Norman 
honours was mainly Celtic. In the borough of Rhuddlan foreign influence 
is vouched for by the earliest English record of the ‘leges de Bretuill’, but 
in the country the system of berewicks, the frequency of village com- 
munities without demesne, and the assessment in ‘ terrae unius carucae’ 
should put us on our guard against the manorializing terminology of 
Domesday Book. Here, as in some other districts, no doubt; the manor 
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existed only in the imagination of the Norman clerks, and the lords were 
obliged to content themselves with the much slighter economic dependence 
of the peasantry of the Welsh principalities. It may be suggested that 
Dr. Tait does not guard his readers sufficiently against the tendency 
to read the manorial conditions of the English midlands into these back- 
ward border fiefs. The Domesday identification of the peasantry of Atis- 
cros and Exestan with villani must not be taken too literally. In such a 
district it is unlikely that they were subject to ‘ heavy labour services on 
the lord’s demesne ’, for the extensive demesne farming which demanded 
the week-work of the midland manor was hardly to be found here before 
the fourteenth century. Nor is the commutation of such services a likely 
ingredient of the peasant rents of the Celtic pale. Precariae, or gwestva, 
cylch, and dovraeth rents, are their probable explanation here, as in other 
areas where the Norman free tenures were introduced as an overlayer to 
surviving Celtic base tenures. Dr. Tait is inclined to accept two periods of 
settlement, the first possibly in the seventh century, and vouched for by the 
English place-names to the east of Offa’s dyke, and the second marked by 
the boundary of the Saxon hidation and extending no further than Basing- 
werk. The hill country to the west was at all times very slightly subject 
to English influence, and by 1086 had fallen again into Welsh hands. For 
the understanding of this, as well as for the forming of a clear picture of the 
relation of economic to administrative conditions at the time of the survey, 
the excellent Domesday map of the county in the volume should have 
shown the boundaries of the hundreds and greater estates. 


J. E. A. J. 


In A History of the Parish of Havering-atte-Bower, Essex (Colchester : 
Benham, 1925), Dr. H. Smith has compiled an interesting book, using the 
material accessible in print, but for the earlier period doing nothing more. 
Yet a search would certainly be well rewarded. Havering was not only 
a manor of ancient demesne but the head of a small liberty, and also part 
of the peculiar jurisdiction of Hornchurch which passed from the Austin 
canons of St. Bernard in the Alps to the founder of New College. It had 
a small deer forest attached to a house which was repeatedly granted in 
dower to queens of England and was often visited by the earlier kings. 
There is material here for important work. But Dr. Smith, who has con- 
fined himself to Havering in the narrow sense, has not gone into these high 
matters. He has taken much trouble in tracing out the various estates 
within the parish, for the privileged tenants in ancient demesne had early 
made themselves practically freeholders. The most interesting families 
are the Chekes and the Elizabethan Cookes. All the details of parochial 
life down to recent times are worthily recorded, though the author cannot 
ascertain when the chapelry became a benefice. For general history the 
most interesting chapter is that on the liberty, which included Romford 
and other neighbouring places. The Crown retained the site of the manor 
house and the chase, turned into farm-land, till 1828. It used to be let 
on long lease, the tenant holding the rights of the liberty. These were sold 
into private ownership. There was a civil court of ancient demesne, 
which Dr. Smith says was practically abolished by the institution of 
county courts and criminal quarter sessions, with two justices appointed 
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by the lord and one elected by the householders, which survived till 1892, 
when by order in council the liberty was merged in the county of Essex. 
These were picturesque details, for recording which Dr. Smith deserves 
gratitude. E. W. W. 


Mr. William Roughead is well known as a connoisseur of murder trials, 
and his knowledge both of law and of human nature make his volumes in 
the ‘ Notable British Trials ’ some of the best in that series. In the Trial 
of Katharine Nairn (Edinburgh : Hodge, s.a.) he deals with what he con- 
siders, ‘ with the single exception of that of Madeleine Smith, . . . the most 
interesting and remarkable of Scottish trials ’. The story of the crime itself 
is thrilling and some of its mysteries are still unsolved ; but it is interesting 
not only to those who have a taste for detective romances. The Ogilvys of 
Eastmiln were a family of strange individuals, but there is much in their 
squalid tragedy which illuminates the social history of Georgian Scotland. 
The trial affords a striking example of the deficiencies of the old criminal 
procedure. By a most careful and complete arrangement of his materials 
and a skilful narrative and discussion, Mr. Roughead makes the most of his 
opportunity. C. 


A short time before his death, in 1924, the late Professor Reuss pre- 
pared for publication a complete catalogue of his works. This has now 
appeared under the title of Rodolphe Reuss; soixante années d’activité 
scientifique et littéraire, 1864-1924 (Paris: Société d’édition; les Belles 
Lettres, 1926). To those interested in Alsace this book should be useful, for 
among the numerous articles written for various periodicals are many 
which cast light on little-known episodes of Alsatian history. Although 
he first won his reputation as a historian by his work on the seventeenth 
century which culminated in L’Alsace au dix-septiéme siécle, M. Reuss 
later turned his attention to the period of the French Revolution, and his 
last two books, La Constitution Civile du Clergé en Alsace and La Grande 
Fuite, were the fruits of an almost exhaustive study of the archives at 
Strasbourg. His literary activity was remarkable since, until he reached 
the age of fifty-seven, his work as a schoolmaster and as librarian of the 
municipal library of Strasbourg can have left him comparatively little 
leisure. In 1896, however, having left Alsace to save his sons from serving 
in the German army, he was appointed lecturer at the Ecole pratique des 
hautes études at Paris, of which he ultimately became directeur d’études. 

J. E. H. 


Herr Gerhard Masur’s Ranke’s Begriff der Weltgeschichte (Munich and 
Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1926) deserves a high place among recent studies of 
the greatest of modern historians. A valuable survey of the development of 
the writing of world-history, up to and including Hegel, is followed by the 
most important chapter in the book, which explains Ranke’s deepest con- 
victions. His intellectual life, we are told, rested on a religious founda- 
tion. His whole output was coloured by his conceptions of God and divine 
things. For him God was the living guarantee of the eternity of the moral 
law and of the moral order which underlies civilization and human society. 
This belief saved him from the emasculating consequences -of historical 
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relativism. The divine ordering of things, he declared,could not be proved, 
but could be felt. ‘ Belief in Providence is the sum of all belief,’ he 


wrote to his son, ‘and my faith in it is ineradicable.’ This overarching | 


Providence, however, was in his opinion pervasive rather than executive. 
To borrow the formula of Max Weber, Ranke’s God is like the king in 
a parliamentary monarchy. His approach is mystical rather than in- 
tellectual, and he was never tempted to elaborate a system of his own or 
to embrace the systems of other men. It was enough for him to feel that 
God was in history, and that man was a moral agent. These ideas are 
expressed with the greatest freedom in his correspondence, but they are 
also scattered through his published works. It is a commonplace that all 
his books were in a peculiar sense world-history, and Herr Masur only 
finds it necessary to devote a few pages to the unfinished Weltgeschichte, 
the child of his indomitable old age. G. P. G. 


In his preface to Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee’s Survey of International Affairs, 
1924 (London : Milford, 1926), Mr. H. A. L. Fisher describes it as ‘ at 
once a magazine of detailed information of the utmost value to the publicist 
and the parliamentarian, and a history of international movements and 
transactions during a limited time’. The book is divided into sections 
which cover in turn questions as to security and disarmament, the move- 
ment of population, the activities of the third international and Russian 
government, a very full account of European diplomacy and reconstruc- 
tion, Africa, and a large number of texts of treaties, notes, and other 
public documents. It has also several good maps. The value of both 
letterpress and documents to the historian of our own times-cannot be 
exaggerated. Mr. Fisher is most impressed with Mr. Toynbee’s vivid 
narrative of the occupation of the Ruhr. Others may find his story of 
the complex development of communist propaganda equally enlightening 
and more novel. It is pleasing to know that future volumes of the Survey 
are to be issued under a foundation endowed by Sir Daniel Stevenson. 
G. B. H. 


The International Committee of Historical Sciences which entered into 
full existence in May 1926, after having been projected in the Historical 
- Congress at Brussels in 1923, has now issued the first number of its Bulletin 
(Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France, s.a.). It contains the pro- 
ceedings and the statutes of the committee, and information, which should 
be very useful, on existing organizations for promoting historical studies 
in the various countries, and on the proceedings of recent historical gather- 
ings. The committee’s secretary, Monsieur M. Lhéritier, has also published 
in the Bulletin des Relations Scientifiques, February 1927 (Paris: Les 
Presses Universitaires de France), an account of the scheme for an annual 
international bibliography of history. It is to be hoped that these efforts 
to make the historical work of different countries more easily accessible 
outside their own limits, and to keep historians in touch, will meet with 
success. D. 
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